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PREFACE 


HIS work, the result of over thirty years’ collecting, clas- 

sifying, and speculation, after many reconstructions is 
at last offered to fellow-scholars in the hope that it may render 
service, in America and perhaps in England, to the study of 
Romance Philology. It is a source of regret to the writer 
that his presentation includes no formal discussion of vocab- 
ulary, word-building, syntax, and style; but the addition 
of these subjects would have postponed for another decade 
or so a publication already long delayed. Incidentally, to 
be sure, the main principles of syntax are perhaps adequately 
suggested. 

What is owed to numerous investigations by other linguists 
will be found indicated in the appropriate places. The author 
wishes, however, to make a general and conspicuous ac- 
knowledgment of his obligation to Professor Wilhelm Meyer- 
Liibke, whose Jtalienische Grammatik and Romanisches Ety- 
mologisches Wérterbuch must ever remain a mine of precious 
material for workers in Italian. That the philological theories 
set forth in this book are so often and so widely at variance 
with those preferred by the master constitutes at once an 
excuse for hesitation and a special reason for emphasizing a 
really great indebtedness. 

The few technical symbols employed will be familiar to any 
student of linguistics. An asterisk (*) shows that the word 
to which it is prefixed is a conjectural form. The angle > is 
a sign of derivation, the source standing at the open, the re- 
sult at the closed end: as venit>viene or viene<venit. An ti 
stands for the win French pu; an 6 for the ew in French peur. 
Under a vowel letter, a dot signifies the close, a hook the open 
sound: as meno, bello; molto, cgsa. An s with a dot beneath 
means the sonant or voiced sibilant heard in Italian cago or 
English easy. The signs § and Z stand respectively for the 
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sh in English ship and the sz in English vision. An accent 
after a consonant letter indicates a palatal articulation — 
that is, an arching of the tongue in the middle of the mouth: 
on't, mel’o = ogni, meglio; g'is, k’i would represent English 
geese, key, as compared with gus, ku = goose, coo. The 
Greek 8 stands for bilabial v, as used in Spanish; x for the ch 
in German machen; vy for the corresponding sonant, often 
heard in German sagen. The tailed 7 means the velar nasal 
of English long, or of Italian lungo = luygo; Sand p represent 
the th sounds of English this and thin; y is used for the y of 
English year. 

Rom. means the Romania; Zs., the Zeitschrift fiir roma- 
nische Philologie. 

C. H. GRANDGENT 


CamBRIDGB, October, 1926 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. Although the subject of this study is the literary and 
official language of present day Italy, as pronounced by cul- 
tivated Florentines, the accepted vocabulary of past. cen- 
turies will not be left out of consideration, even if now ob- 
solete; and dialect forms will be cited whenever they are of 
interest in illustrating the development of standard usage. 

What is today the national tongue originated in the com- 
mon speech of Florence. Used by men of letters, it was pre- 
sently enriched by a multitude of Latinisms, by the adop- 
tion of some words from other Tuscan centres, and by the 
admission of a few elements from dialects or languages out- 
side of Tuscany. Verse was considerably influenced by the. 
parlance of the early “ Sicilian School ”’ of poetry (see § 5). 
Owing to the achievements of Dante, Petrarch, and Boc- 
caccio, not to speak of minor contemporaries who in the 
fourteenth century used essentially the style of Florence, the 
Florentine had by the end of that century won preéminence 
as a literary medium. In the next two centuries the prestige 
of great Florentine families made it the language of polite 
society in Rome. Little by little its use was extended through 
the peninsula; but, as it spread, miscellaneously adding to 
its store, much of its original tang was lost, until in the early 
nineteenth century the efforts of Manzoni, Giusti, and other 
enthusiasts were needed to restore a closer relation between 
the rather faded conventional language of their time and the 
racy spoken idiom. 


2. The other neo-Latin dialects, which in Italy have been 
so numerous and so dissimilar, have generally maintained 
themselves in popular use, and some of them have served, 
and still serve, as vehicles of important local literatures. 
Many natives of the peninsula and its islands have scant 
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knowledge of the national tongue. Even among those cul- 
tivated people whose only medium is Standard Italian there 
are differences in pronunciation due in the first place, no 
doubt, to primitive local habits of speech. The most strik- 
ing divergences are to be found in the differentiation of close. 
and open vowels, in the use of double consonants, in the 
sounds of z, s, c, and g. In Florence itself, and elsewhere in 
Tuscany, there are vulgarisms which the better speakers 
condemn but do not always succeed in avoiding. The re- 
fined utterance of Florence has here been chosen as a basis 
of study, not only because it is by many purists regarded as 
the norm, but also because it best preserves the nice distinc- 
tions inherited from the parent Latin. It may be said in 
passing that Italian stage usage differs from the Tuscan in 
some respects, notably in the sound of s between vowels.! 


3. With the exception of a few communities inhabited by 
foreign colonists (Slav, German, Greek), the present dialects 
of Italy are all descendants of Latin. But in nearly all regions 
it was a Latin influenced in its vocabulary and pronuncia- 
tion by the earlier linguistic habits of the populations that 
had adopted it. These peoples contained a strong admixture 
of Ligurian, Gallic, Illyrian, Greek, and Phoenician races, 
all alien, and of Italic tribes related to the Latin, for instance 
the Umbrian and the Oscan. The Ligurian strain is found 
in the northwest; the Gallic in the north; the Illyrian along 
the Adriatic shore, particularly in the northeast and south- 


' For some of the principal local differences, see O. Hecker, Zur 
Aussprache des Italienischen, in Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren 
Sprachen und Literaturen, LXIII, 70. For the development of spelling, 
see G, Hartmann, Zur Geschichte der italienischen Orthographie, in 
Romanische Forschungen, XX, i, 199. For the long disputes over the 
supremacy of Tuscan, see V. Vivaldi, Storia delle controversie linguistiche 
in Italia da Dante ai nostri giorni, 1925- ; Thérése Labande-Jeanroy, 
La question de la langue en Italie, 1925 (reviewed by P. Rajna in Mar- 
zocco, Oct. 18, 1925). 
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east; the Greek in Sicily and the south; the Phoenician on 
the coasts of Sicily. With regard to the Etrurians, the chief 
predecessors of the present Tuscans, it is not surely known 
whether they were Italic or not; at any rate, their own 
language seems to have been very different from Latin, they 
were at one time the dominant race in Italy, and their civili- 
zation antedates the Roman. Who or what the Ligurians 
were is a matter of doubt. Gallic, Greek, and Illyrian were 
of the Indo-European family; Illyrian has been regarded, 
perhaps without sufficient evidence, as the ancestor of Al- 
banian. The Phoenicians were a branch of the Semitic race. 
Some of the tribes close to Rome offered the stoutest resist- 
ance, maintaining their political and linguistic independence 
long after outlying countries, such as Spain, had been con- 
quered and colonized. In the first two centuries of our era, 
hordes of slaves were brought into Italy from Africa, Asia, 
and Greece. With the Germanic migrations came a vast 
incursion of Goths, Vandals, Longobards. The Western 
Empire fell into Gothic hands; a great Lombard Kingdom 
was founded in the north. Many noble families in Italy are 
of Teutonic origin. Naturally a rich store of Germanic words 
was imported into the native stock. In the south, during 
and after the seventh century, there was a considerable in- 
fusion of Saracen blood, but with little effect on the language. 
More important for this territory was Greek, which had long 
been there the prevalent tongue. Early Greek colonies had 
peopled the shores of Sicily and the southwestern part of the 
peninsula; later Byzantine migrations came from the seventh 
century to the eleventh; there are still a few Greek-speaking 
towns at the end of Calabria. The Norman conquest of 
Sicily and southern Italy came in the eleventh century. 
At various times there has been some immigration from 
Albania and Croatia. 


1 See G. Gréber, Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, Vol. I, Part iii, 
Abschnitt 1, A Die vorromanischen Volkssprachen der romanischen 
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‘4. In the northwest of Italy we find the Piedmontese dia- 
lects, and, to the south, along the Gulf of Genoa from Monaco 
to Carrara, the Ligurian; the central north is occupied by 
the Lombard. These idioms have much in common with 
the French: they use French tw, they simplify double con- 
sonants, and they are strong in their inclination to abbre- 
viate words. To the east of Lombardy, in most of Venetia 
and in Istria, across the Adriatic, is the soft-sounding Vene- 
tian, less remote from Tuscan than the Lombard; a part of 
eastern Venetia speaks Raetian, the Romance tongue of south- 
eastern Switzerland. South of Lombardy and Venetia, 
slanting across the peninsula northeast of Liguria, Tuscany, 
and Umbria, is the Romagnole or Emilian territory, embrac- 
ing Romagna, Emilia, S. Marino, Pesaro e Urbino, and ex- 
tending up a bit into Venetia and Lombardy. Its principal 
city is Bologna, and its language is in a way intermediate 
between north and centre; it possesses the vowel (6) which 
in French is written eu. The central group, which on the 
whole remains closest to Latin, consists, on the one hand, of 
Tuscan and of the similar language of Corsica and northern 
Sardinia; on the other hand, of Umbrian and Roman speech, 
whose home is the province of Umbria and the Pontifical 
States, plus the western Abruzzo and Ancona, Macerata, 
and half of Ascoli Piceno. To the east are the other two 
Abruzzi, with a style of their own. We come now to the 
southerly parts. Apulian dialects divide the heel of the boot. 
In the toe are Calabrian idioms, closely related to the neigh- 


Ldnder; A. Ernout, Les éléments dialectaux du vocabulaire latin, 1909; 
Tenny Frank, Latin Quantitative Speech as Affected by Immigration, in 
the American Journal of Philology, XLV, 161; H. H. Vaughan, The 
Influence of Non-Latin Elements on the Tonic Vowel in Italian Dialects, 
in the Philological Quarterly, I, 147; G. Rohlfs, Griechen und Romanen 
in Unteritalien, 1924, and W. Meyer-Liibke in Archiv fiir das Studium 
der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, CL, 63, also N. Maccarone, Ro- 
mant e Romaici nell’Italia Meridionale, in Archivio glottologico italiano, 
1926. For non-Italian, see M. Bartoli, Italia linguistica, 1927. 
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boring Sicilian; characteristic of these is the use of 7 and u 
for close e and o in stressed syllables and for unaccented 
final e and o. The remainder of the peninsula, the region 
lying southeast of the Pontifical States, south of the Abruzzi, 
southwest of Capitanata, and north of Apulia, contains a 
lot of dialects somewhat akin to those just discussed, forming 
a group which may for convenience be called Neapolitan; 
they are prone to double consonants and to indistinctness of 
unstressed vowels. The domain in question consists of Terra 
di Lavoro, Napoli, the Principati, Basilicata, Benevento, 
Molise. In Sardinia, the central province of Logudoro and 
the southern province of Campidano differ markedly: from 
the mainland in their speech; in fact, Logudoro has features 
that distinguish it from any other Romance language — for 
instance the retention of ‘‘ hard c”’ before e and 7.1 


5. In the thirteenth century, before Dante’s time, there 
had been apparently two more or less unconscious efforts to 
create a national Italian language. At the Imperial court of 
Frederick II, the eminent men who there were gathered from 
all parts of the country must have felt the need of an intel- 
ligibility far beyond that attainable by means of their native 
dialects, and an ease of communication greater than was 
afforded by the use of their school language, Latin. This 
problem they seem to have partially solved by a method of 
conciliation, each speaker rejecting those factors of his local 
idiom which were most peculiar, while favoring and normaliz- 
ing those which were closest to Latin, the mother of all. This 
we infer from the verse they produced, the output of the so- 


1 G. Bertoni, Italia dialettale, 1916. W. Meyer-Liibke (translated by 
M. Bartoli and G. Braun), Grammatica storico-comparata della lingua 
italiana e dei dialetti toscani, 1906. F. d’Ovidio and W. Meyer-Libke, 
Grammatica storica della lingua e det dialetti italiani, 1906. P. KE. Guar- 
nerio, Fonologia romanza, 1918. P.Savj-Lopez and M. Bartoli, Altitalie- 
nische Chrestomathie, 1903. B. Wiese, Altitalienisches Elementarbuch, 
1904. 
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called ‘Sicilian School’? of lyric poetry, a literature pre- 
served in several great repertory books, adapted to perform- 
ance in Tuscany. The artificial medium thus brought into 
existence, becoming still more composite by a process of par- 
tial Tuscanization at the hands of minstrels, exercised a con- 
siderable influence on the poetic diction of Tuscany and 
Bologna in the next generation. In Bologna itself, the great 
university city, a similar need had doubtless already been 
felt and a similar solution attempted. Dante held that no 
Italian dialect, as spoken, was quite fit for literary use, but 
behind them all lurked a common ideal, which the writer 
should discover and adopt. In practice, Dante wrote Flor- 
entine, a sublimated*Florentine in most of his lyrics and in 
his early prose, a rich and vigorous Florentine, with free 
borrowings from the Latin, in his later prose and especially 
in the Divine Comedy. And thus the Italian language began.! 


6. In the centuries that have followed, the language has 
changed but slowly. Pronunciation has remained surpris- 
ingly stable; a more important development has taken place 
in vocabulary, inflections, and syntax, but even that is small 
compared with the evolution of English in the same years. 
Between Dante and Manzoni there is no such gap, linguistic- 
ally, as that between Chaucer and Tennyson. Furthermore, 
the Tuscan of the fourteenth century is astonishingly close 
to the ancestral Latin — much closer than are the earliest 
texts of French or Provengal or Rumanian, closer even than 
the most ancient Spanish or Portuguese. Italian, from its 


1 E. Monaci, Da Bologna a Palermo, in L. Morandi’s Antologia della 
nostra critica letteraria moderna. G. Cesareo, La poesia siciliana sotto 
gli Svevi, 1894, Dante, De Vulgari Eloquentia, I, xi-xix. O. J. Tallgren, 
Sur la rime italienne et les Siciliens du XIII¢ siecle, 1909. E. G. Parodi, 
Rima siciliana, rima aretina e bolognese, in Bullettino della Societa 
dantesca italiana, XX, 113. G. Bertoni, Nota sulla lingua dei pit 
antichi rimatori Siciliant, in Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, 
LXXXVI, 200; also Seconda nota in LXXXVI, 392. 
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beginning to the present day, has shown itself the most con- 
servative of the Neo-Latin tongues. 

Our oldest specimens go back to the second half of the 
tenth century; they consist of a few phrases in southern 
vernacular, inserted in Latin documents. In the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries we find more and more pieces of prose 
in Italian dialects, either alone or mixed with Latin, and a 
few very poor attempts at verse. There is nothing like a 
vernacular literature until the thirteenth. Our earliest ex- 
ample of Tuscan prose belongs to the year 1211.1 


1 E. Monaci, Crestomazia italiana det primi secoli, 1889-1912. 
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7. The Latin from which Italian, like the other Romance 
languages, took its start is not the Latin of books, but the 
popular tongue commonly spoken by the miscellaneous in- 
habitants of the Roman Empire at its close. This Vulgar 
Latin of course varied somewhat from place to place, par- 
ticularly on Italian soil, where it was most at home. Its 
transformation into the modern types of speech was continu- 
ous and gradual, although the movement seems to have been 
accelerated in the sixth and seventh centuries; at any rate, 
we may assume, for conyenience, that Latin ends and Italian 
begins at about that time. Before this, certain changes 
(which affected all the Romance tongues) had occurred in 
the vernacular, differentiating it notably from the classic 
idiom of the Augustan writers. Although the most important 
of these alterations have to do with inflections rather than 
with pronunciation, the sound-changes in Vulgar Latin are 
by no means insignificant. 


8. In the study of linguistic history it is essential to dis- 
tinguish ‘‘ popular”? from ‘learned’ or bookish words. 
The former, having constantly formed a part of the spoken 
vocabulary, have been subject to the operation of all the 
phonetic tendencies that have determined the development 
of the language. The latter class, consisting of words bor- 
rowed by clerks or scholars, at various periods, from Latin 
books and from the Latin of the Church, is naturally exempt 
from sound-changes that occurred in the vulgar tongue be- 
fore the time of their adoption. The form of learned words 
depends, in the first place, on the clerical or school pronun- 
ciation of Latin at the date of their borrowing; then, if they 
came into general use, their form was subject to the influence 
of any phonetic fashions that were subsequently active. The 
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fate of borrowed terms differs, therefore, according to the 
date and place of their introduction and the degree of popular- 
ity which they afterwards attained. 


ACCENT 


9. The place of the primary accent was in Classic Latin 
usage determined by quantity, the stress falling on the penult 
if that was long, otherwise on the antepenult.! There is evi- 
dence, however, that in an earlier stage of the tongue the 
accent regularly fell on the initial syllable; and it may be 
that the first syllable, after losing the main stress, always 
retained more force than other unaccented syllables. Vulgar 
Latin, as we know it, generally followed the system postulated 
for Classic Latin, but we note a few divergences, all of which 
tend still further to carry the stress away from the beginning 
of the word.? 

1. A single consonant between vowels belonged syllabically to the 
second: pa-ier. A group of two consonants was divided in the middle: 
por-tus, tem-pes-tas, cur-rus. But if the group consisted of a mute plus 
a liquid, there was some uncertainty: co-lub-ra or co-lu-bra. Hence a 
short penultimate vowel before a mute followed by a liquid may, in 
Classic Latin, be stressed or unstressed; the older dramatists treat it 
regularly as accented; but Quintilian recommends the unstressed 


penult. In Vulgar Latin, such a vowel seems nearly always to have 
had the accent, although the consonant combination did not make 


position in the sense of checking the development of the vowel: intégra _. 


>It. intéra, tenébras >Sp.} tiniéblas, cathédra >O. Fr. chaiére. Italian 
ténebre, cdttedra, then, are presumably learned words.* 


1 A syllable was called long if it contained a diphthong, a naturally “ sy; 


long vowel, or any vowel plus a consonant, as in poe-na, pod-no, pon-tem. 

2 For the nature of Latin accent, see F. F. Abbott in Classical Phi- 
lology, II, 444; R.G. Kent in Transactions and Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, LIII, 63; and especially E. H. Sturtevant 
in Transactions, etc., LIV, 51. See also T. Fitzhugh, The Pyrrhic Ac- 
cent and Rhythm of Latin and Keltic, 1923. 

3 For some exceptions, see Rom., XXXII, 591; also P. Marchot, 
Petite Phonétique du francais prélittéraire, 9. For a theory of double 
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2. An accented e or 7 immediately followed by the vowel of the 
penult transfers the stress to this latter vowel, and is itself changed to y: 
arééla>aryéla, filtélus>filyélus, multérem>mulyére. An wu thus situ- 
ated transfers the stress to the preceding vowel, and becomes w: battiére 
> bdttwere, habtiérunt > dbwerunt, tentiéram>ténwera. The first of these 
changes was facilitated by a tendency to stress the more sonorous of 
two contiguous vowels; but both were primarily suggested, no doubt, 
by analogy, battwere and habuerunt and tenueram being evidently in- 
fluenced by bdttuo and hdbuit and ténut, filiolus and mulierem perhaps 
by filius and miler with no stress on the ¢ but with a secondary accent 
on the last syllable. 

3. Verbs compounded with a prefix, if their parts were fully recog- 
nized, were usually replaced in Vulgar Latin by a formation in which 
the vowel and the accent of the simple verb were preserved: inftcit> 
infacit, vendtdi>vendédi, decidit >decddet, retines>reténes. In rectpit 
> *rectpit >It. ricéve the accent but not the vowel was restored, speakers 
having ceased to associate this verb with capio. In célligo, cénflo, éligo, 
érigo, éxéo the composite nature of the word was apparently not ap- 
preciated. 

4. Illdc, illic accented their last syllable, perhaps in conformity with 
hac, hic, perhaps in memory of their original forms illdce, illice. There 
are some other individual exceptions, such as ficatwm<ficatum + sy- 
cotén-+? hépar, and quarranta < quadraginta. 


10. In Italian the primary accent falls on the same sylla- 
ble as in Vulgar Latin: bonitdtem>V. L. bonitdte >It. bontdde 
bontd, compiitum>V. L. cémputu>It. cénto, filtélus>V. L. 
filyélus >It. figliuélo, tentiérunt>V. L. ténwerunt >It. ténnero, 
retines>V..L. reténes>It. ritiéne ritiéni, illic>V. L. illic> 
It. Ui. 


1. Words borrowed in a literary way from the Greek are generally 
accented according to the Latin method: xaydpa (short penult) >Lat. 
caméra >It. cdmera, xautvos >Lat. caminus >It. camino, radavrov > Lat. 
talentum> It. talénto, ¢4dawa> Lat. balena>It. baléna, icropta> Lat. 
histortia> It. istéria stéria, rapaBod4>Lat. parabola>V. L. pardbula 
pardula>It. paréla, oracpés >Lat. spasmus >It. spdsmo spdsimo. 

There are, however, many cases of shifted stress, probably due to 


forms, quick and slow, in Latin and in other Italic dialects, see K. V. 
Httmayer in Zs., XXXIV, 221. 
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ignorance of quantity: xo\épa>It. coléra,” etn sicoméro; so 
in Dante Ippocrdte, Naidde, Pisistrdto, in Petrarch Alcibidde, Antiéco. 
In medieval schools, pupils were taught to accent the last syllable 
of barbaric words and of Greek nominatives whose oblique cases had a 
long penult: Jacéb, amén; agathé, Apollé, Calliopé, Eufraté, pedn, 
pentecosté, Pharaéd, Titén. Thus we find in Dante Cleopatrds, Climené, 
Clié, Eunoé, Flegids, Leté, Minés, Semiramis, in Petrarch Penelopé, 
elsewhere (with some influence of French accentuation) Andromedd, 
Ecubd, and in modern Italian Agamennén, David, Ettér, Sail. 


2. Words borrowed from the living Greek speech seem to have 
generally kept their Greek accentuation: ayxipa>It. dncora, axhiea > 
It. accidia, Bracgnyuos >It. bidsimo, cidwrov >It. idolo, éonuos >It. érmo, 
oéXwov >It. sédano, civami >It. sénape. 

The Greek ending fa sometimes kept its Greek stress, sometimes was 
assimilated to Latin -ta: acrpodoyia>It. astrologia, didocodia>It. filosofia; 
Bracdnuia >It. bestémmia, exxrynoia>Tt. chiésa. The pronunciation -ia 
having prevailed under Christian influence, most new formations show 
that type: It. libreria from librarius + 1a, It. cortesia from cohors + 
ensis + ia. In Old Italian the ta accentuation was commoner than it 
is now: Armenia, Aquitania, comedia, Germania, invidia (in Fr. da 
Barberino), Sophia, Soria, tragedia; on the other hand, we find in Dante 
leténe for modern litanie. Zvudwria gives sinfonia and zampédgna.? 

Words taken from Middle or New Greek apparently kept their ac- 
cent unchanged: xopwric. >It. cornice, spepi>It. smeriglio, papos >It. 
falo. 


3. Some Italian forms from the Latin show a shift of stress due to 
ignorance or to analogy or to both; many of the cases can be explained 
as changes of suffix: berbécem>bérbice, exilem>ésile esile, cedrinus 
myrtinus susinus>cedrino mirtino susino, trifilis>tréfolo, varicem> 
vartce. The older language has many more: auréo, solforéo, virginéo, 
Luciféro, simile, umile, s’umilta, ocedno (still used in poetry); in Dante 
Arabi, colléca, occtipa, perpétra; in Petrarch implica; in Lorenzo espltca, 
riplica; in Ariosto esplico. 

Old onésta, piéta, podésta are taken over from Latin nominatives. 


1 See E. G. Parodi in Bullettino della Societa dantesca italiana, N.S&., 
III, 105-107. 

2 See M. De Gubernatis in Archivum Romanicum, VII, 27; T. 
Claussen, Die griechischen Worter im Franzdsischen, in Romanische 
Forschungen, XV, 774. Cf. E. H. Sturtevant, The Pronunciation of 
Greek and Latin, 1920. 
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Such forms as Erculesse, Pirusso, Satanasso in Brunetto Latini seem 
to show French influence combined with the analogy of Biblical proper 
names like Davidde, Giobbe, Saulle. 

4. The name Pésaro, corresponding to Latin Pisaurum, may owe 
its accentuation to the adjective Pésarése, assisted by the influence of 
some other proparoxytonic names, such as Rimini.} 

5. If dépo comes from de pést, it exhibits a shift due to habitually 
proclitic position: de pos’ pradndiw >*de pot prénzo>dépo pranzo. 

6. Nasciéne for ne nasce and vatténe for vditene, in thirteenth century 
verse, are southern. Vatténe is still used in Naples and Sicily. 

Some other inflectional shifts will be discussed under Morphology. 
The most important of these changes are illustrated by such forms as 
credémo (later crediamo) for crédimus, vedémmo for vidimus, vedéssimo 
vedéste for vidissémus vidissétis. The perfect ending -erwnt, in the vulgar 
tongue, always had a short e. 


11. The rhythm of Vulgar Latin, as shown by phonetic 
changes and by popular late Latin verse, tended to a syste- 
matic alternation of stressed and unstressed syllables. The 
secondary accent, then, fell regularly on the second syllable 
from the tonic, on either side, regardless of quantity: délorésa, 
filitis. In many cases the intervening vowel (called znter- 
tonic) either fell out early or lost its syllabic value; when 
this happened, the two accents were brought together, and 
the secondary one of course disappeared: mdiwlinus > mattino, 
fdbuld>fdula>féla, filitis>filyus>figlio, bdttuéd>bdttwo> 
bdtto. 

When the secondary stress remained, it was apparently 
stronger in words in which it preceded the main accent than 
in those in which it followed. At any rate, the vowel thus 
stressed seems to develop in the former case like an accented 
vowel, in the latter case like any other unaccented post- 
tonic: Flérentinus > fiorentino while Floréntie > Firénze, Béno- 
ninus > Buolognino while Bonénia> Bolégna, dis-(je)jundre> 
desindre while disctirrere>discérrere; on the other hand, 
curreré>cérrere just as ddre>ddre, tépidé>tiépide just as 
dlte > dlte. 

1 See F. d’Ovidio in Note etimologiche, 74. 


ACCENT, QUANTITY: §§ 12, 13, 14 15 


12. In Latin, as in other languages, there were short, un- 
emphatic words which, having no accent, were attached as 
particles to the beginning or the end of another word: non 
vénit, te régo, illum quero, dma me, dé illud. Such words 
(proclitics and enclitics), if they were not monosyllabic 
tended to become so; a dissyllabic proclitic beginning with 
a vowel seems regularly, in Vulgar Latin, to have lost its 
first syllable: «lum videt>*lu védet>lo véde, eccum tsta> 
*(ec)cuésta >quésta. Proclitics naturally develop like initial, 
enclitics like final syllables: se cldémat>st chidma just as 
sectirus>sictiro, ddte ’lu’>ddtelo just as rétulu’ >rdétolo. 
Words used sometimes independently, sometimes as parti- 
cles, develop double forms: tlla videt illam luinam>ella vede 
la luna. 

QUANTITY 


PosItTIOoN 


13. In Italian, as in some other Romance languages, posi- 
tion checked the development of a preceding vowel: féris> 
fuore fuori while fértem>forte. Mute + liquid, however, 
did not act as a check: péctus>petto while pétra>pietra. 


14. In Latin texts there is much confusion of single and 
double consonants, as in cot(t)idie, ec(c)lesia, ves(s)ica, ete. 
Many words certainly had two forms (doubtless belonging 
to different Latin dialects), one with a long vowel and a single 
consonant, the other with a short vowel and a double con- 
sonant: buca bticca, cipus cippus, cipa ciippa; so perhaps 
baca bdcca, basium *bdssium (It. bascio), cdseus *cdsseus cin 
cascio), litera littera, litus littus, misi *missi (It. messi). Be- 
side these two forms there was occasionally a third, a cross 
between the other two, having both the long vowel and the 
double consonant: *sééla stélla *stélla (Tuscan stella), stréna 
strénna *strénna (It. strenna), tota totta *totta (Fr. toute)." 


1 See A. J. Carnoy, The Reduplication of Consonants in Vulgar Latin, 
in Modern Philology, XV, 159. 
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VowEL QUANTITY 


15. Originally, perhaps, long and short Latin vowels were 
distinguished only by duration, the vowels having, for in- 
stance, the same sound in ldtus and ldtus, in débet and rédit, in 
vinum and minus, in nomen and novus, in allus and miltus. 
However this may have been, long and short e, 7, 0, and wu 
were eventually differentiated in quality, the short vowels 
being open while the long were close: véndo vendo, séntio 
sentio; pinus pinus, piper piper; sdlus solus, sdlet solet; milus 
mulus, giila gula. That is, for vowels which were to be of 
brief duration the tongue was not lifted quite so high as for 
those which were to be held longer. In the case of a, which 
is made with the tongue lying flat in the bottom of the mouth, 
there is no such differentiation: cdrus cdnis >It. caro cane. 

Later, in most of the Empire, 7 and y were allowed to drop 
lower still, and became e and 0: minus piper >It. meno pepe, 
milta gila>It. molta gola. Apparently this last stage had 
developed by the fifth century of our era. It probably was 
never reached by Sicily and the greater part of Sardinia, 
which keep 7, 24, as 2, wu. 

1. Before j, a Latin vowel was prolonged by the addition of a glide, 
but retained its quality: péjus> peijus >It. peggio. 

2. If vowels in late Latin were lengthened before gn, as a statement 
in the sixth century Priscian affirms, it must have been after the dif- 


ferentiation of close and open quality: stgnum>signum>stignum >It. 
segno. 


3. Vowels originally long seem to have kept their close quality be- 
fore another vowel, despite the rule that a vowel before another vowel 
is short: dies>It. di, pius>It. pio, cui>It. cut, fai>It. fui. 

On the other hand, an ¢ immediately followed by u seems to have 
been differentiated into 9: stius>sgus>sous.1 So dvum>*oum>*ou 
> (with restoration of » by the influence of ova) *gvu>It. uovo. 


1 A spelling sows occurs, but of course we cannot tell whether the o 
is open or close. See E. Seelmann, Die Aussprache des Latein, 216; 
J. Pirson, La langue des inscriptions de la Gaule, 16. 


QUANTITY: §§ 16, 17 17 


16. When n was followed by a fricative (f, j, s, or v), it 
regularly fell early in Latin, and the preceding vowel was 
lengthened by compensation: césor, cojugt, cdventio, tferi. 
Before f, 7, and v, however, the n, being always the final letter 
of a prefix, was usually restored by the analogy of the full 
forms of the prefixes in question, con- and in-: infantem 
through indignus, ete.; conjungere through conducere, etc.; 
convenire through continere, etc. But before s the n was very 
often a part of the main word, and the fall was permanent, 
restoration occurring only at the end of a manifest prefix: 
tsula, mésis, spdsus >It. isola, mese, sposo; but insignio >It. 
insegno. Such a word as pensare (‘to think’) must be a new 
formation, the old pensare (‘ to weigh ’) having become pesare. 


17. From the second to the fifth century of our era, with 
a changing population in Italy, the feeling for vowel quantity 
was disappearing. The old Classic system has left no trace 
except in the fixing of the accent and in the differentiation 
of close and open vowels. As it died out, it gave way to a 
new kind of quantity, not inherent in the vowels but depend- 
ing on their place in the word, stressed vowels not in position 
being long, all other vowels short, in the greater part of the , 
Empire: vdlés, véndé, vgnts, djxi, pliedt.1 p/ée at (ch dixt} 

It is likely that these drawled vowels were pronounced in 
most regions with a circumflex intonation or a broken stress, 
which in the transition from Latin to the Romance languages 
resulted in a diphthongization in most parts of the territory. 
The vowels most generally affected, and the only ones affected 
in standard Italian, are ¢ and 9: vénis>V. L. vems> It. vient, 
ténat>V. L. tonat>It. tuena.? 


1 See J. Briich in Zs., XLI, 574. 

2 See J. Ronjat in the Bulletin de la Socrété de linguistique, XXIV, 356. 
For an interesting theory of Indo-European stress and neo-Latin 
breaking, with a vast collection of material, see P. G. Goiddnich, 
L’origine e le forme della dittongazione romanza, 1907. 


lav 


pnfike 


i 
wrt me 


A+ 
'y a 
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The resultant Italian diphthongs (if for convenience they 
may so be called) are now pronounced ye and wg; nor does 
there appear to be, as some assume, sufficient reason to be- 
lieve that they were originally sounded everywhere ée and to, 
although such a stage is evident in a few localities which 
now so pronounce them and in a few others which have re- 
duced them respectively to 7 and wu (priega>priga, fuort > 
furi). The more general course may very well have been 
téne teéne teéne tyene, sole sgdle sodle swole. 


VOWELS 


18. In the normal utterance of a vowel the vocal cords 
pulsate in the larynx, producing a musical note, which then 
passes through several resonance chambers on its way to the 
outlet. These chambers are different for the different vowels, 
their shapes and sizes being determined principally by move- 
ments of the soft palate and of the tongue and lips aided by 
the jaw. Their resonances reinforce different harmonics of 
the fundamental note issuing from the larynx, and thus one 
vowel is differentiated from another. For the nasal vowels 
the soft palate is lowered, admitting the air current to the 
nose, and a nasal resonance is added to that of the mouth. 

Latin had the vowels 4, é, 7, 6, % long or short; and, in un- 
accented syllables before a labial, a short sound similar to 
German % or French wu (as in maxumus, optumus); further- 
more, the groups @ au, eu, oe, ui. Of the simple vowels, 7, 


, 4, é, €é are formed with the tongue bunched in the front of the 


mouth cavity and raised to different degrees, 7 having it 
highest and é lowest. For a, tw, 6, 6 the tongue is hoisted to 


nn “SS “different elevations in the back of the mouth ; and the lips 


cer® 


_ are puckered, making a narrow aperture, smallest for the 


Pele ' high @, biggest for the low 0. The 2 requires rounding of the 


lips and forward massing of the tongue. For a the tongue 
is nearly flat and the mouth wide open. 


VOWELS: §§18, 19, 20 19 


We have already seen (§ 15) that é, 7, 6, Z@ were pronounced 
close, and é, %, 6, % open, while a was not affected by quantity ; 
also that the sounds coming from 7% and % were further low- 
ered into e and 9, except probably in Sicily and Sardinia. 
The primitive zi- like vowel became 7, occasionally ti: proai- 
mus > proximus, proclitic stimus > stimus or sitmus. Early the 
groups and oe were assimilated respectively into ¢ and e, the 
latter having doubtless passed through a stage 6; later, in 
Italian, aw became 9g; ew occurs in no really popular Latin 
word that was kept; wz remains as ww: presto>presto, poena 
> pena, cut>cut, aurum>V. L. auru>It. gro. 

The Vulgar Latin vowels whose Italian history we have to 
consider are, therefore: a, e, ¢, 2, 9, 9, u, and the diphthongs 
au and wt. 

The principal Classic and Vulgar Latin and Italian stages 
of accented vowels are shown in this table, a glance at which 
discloses an interesting symmetry of vocalic developments in 


Italy: 
back vowels front vowels 
u>ur>u t>t>4 
pee) t>i>e | 
d>0>0 oe>e>¢ e>e>e J 
6>e>0 au>au>q dad>a>a e>ere é>e>¢ 


19. Moreover, as we have seen (§ 17), the Vulgar Latin 
open vowels ¢ and 9, when accented and not in position, gen- 
erally broke in Italian into the diphthongs z¢ and ug: tépidus 
>tiepido, Fesiile > Fiesole, hémines > ugmine. 

It is to be noted that the 9 from aw came too late to parti- 
cipate in this development, except in some of the dialects: 
causa>cosa (dial. cwosa), paucum> poco (dial. puoco). 

1. The unstressed vowels did not break, being pronounced briefly; 


nor is there in Italian any distinction between the originally long and 
the originally short unaccented vowels, except in the case of 1: see § 36. 


20. In popular words borrowed from the Greek, ¢ had 
regularly the close sound (xédpos >cedro), 0 was usually close 
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but sometimes open (répvos >torno, Kpdxos >gruggo), « seems 
to have been sounded ¢ (Garritw>batteggio); v developed 
like Latin wu in words borrowed early, like Latin 7 in words 
borrowed late (Sipca>birsa > borsa; yipos > gyrus>giro, 
kbpBarov >cy¥mbalum>cembalo). Greek n, w were probably 
e, 9, the long vowels being open while the short ones (e, 0) 
were close: jap? >epa; yAdooa>chiosa,' rrwx6s > pitecco,' 
tpwktns >trota. Apparent inconsistencies are probably due to 
differences of usage in different Greek dialects; 7, the Ionic 
and Attic pronunciation of v, was a vowel foreign to Latin 
at the time when words containing it were borrowed. 

In book-words, e, 0, t and v, ¢ and v are treated respectively 
like é, 6, 7, 4 in Latin bogk-words: yéveous > genesi, puoodoyos > 
fisiglogo, xarnxifw>catechizzo, cixopavrns > sicofdnte, pidddo- 
vos >filglogo, dicts >fisico. 

The vowels of words coming from Germanic call for no 
special mention. Greto and spiede seem to correspond to 
Old High German words with eo or io, but we do not know 
the exact Germanic forms from which the Italian come. 


21. In reading Latin, the Italians give the open sound to 
accented é and 6, as well as to é and 6, the open quality having 
to their ear a more oratorical effect. It is natural, then, that 
book-words should have e and g, in place of e and 0: herédem 
>erede, gloria>gleria. Furthermore, inasmuch as all pro- 
paroxytones, whether of learned or of popular origin, have 
a certain rhetorical ring, suggesting Latin, such words not in- 
frequently open an ¢ or 9 into gor g: civami>senape, fiilica> 
folaga. In Rome, the open sound is still further extended: 
nomen > Fl. nome Rom. nome. 

Latin au, 7, u, and y in book-words are in Italian written 
and sounded according to their Latin spelling, y becoming 7: 
causa > causa, cibus>crbo, stibito > stibito, lyra>lira. 


1 For a different etymology of these words, see Archivio glottologico 
italiano, XVI, 161 and Zs., XLIII, 694. 


SICILIAN; ITALIAN A: §§ 22, 23, 24 21 


22. Sicilian has no e, 9, because it substitutes z, wu for these 
sounds: amore = amuri, meno = minu. When the Sicilian 
poets of the thirteenth century adopted Latin or Provencal 
words containing e or 0, they pronounced the vowel open. A 
word like amore may, then, in their verse, rime either with 
one hke durz or with one like cgre. When their poetry was 
carried into Tuscany and partly Tuscanized, they seemed (to 
Tuscan hearers) to have rimed often e with 7 and 9 with u, 
sometimes e with e and 0 with g. These confusions led their 
Tuscan and Bolognese successors into several peculiar prac- 
tices, notably a disregard of open and close quality in rime, 
a trait which has persisted to this day.? 


ACCENTED VOWELS 


23. We shall now consider in detail the development of 
the several Vulgar Latin vowels under the accent. 


a 


24. V.L.a(= CLL. dor d) >It. a: altwm>alto, amare> 
amare, bonitatem > bontade bontd, dat >dd, céput>capo. 


1. The suffix -abilis (as in amabilis) was in popular words supplanted 
by -tbilis (possibilis>possevole): hence lodevole, beside the bookish 
laudabile; -ibile from -ibilis is of course itself bookish (possibile beside 
possevole). 

2. Beside -aio and -aro (and bookish -ario) from -arius, we sometimes 
find -iero or -iere (as in cavaliero, cavaliere), probably borrowed from 
French and Provengal.? 

3. Beside Latin aldcer there probably was a V. L. *alécer *altcer, 
hence *alécrem *alicrem, and, from the latter, It. allegro, while the former 
gives central and southern dial. allegro. 


1 See E. G. Parodi in Bullettino della Societd dantesca italiana, III, 
108 and XX, 113; G. Bertoni in Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, 


LXXXVI, 200 and 392. 
2 For a theory of native development under Germanic influence, see 


G. Bertoni in Zs., XXXVI, 621. 
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4. Greve is from grévis, i.e., gravis influenced by lévis. Beside malum 
there was a mélum (Petronius), just as Doric and Attic have padov and 
ufdrov; from mélum comes It. melo. Beside cérdsus (Gr. xépacos) there 
must have existed *cérésus, whence an adjective cereseus, whose femi- 
nine form gave ciriegia ciliegia. Tagliente (for tagliante from tagliare) 
shows the influence of cocente, bollente. Ebbi, seppi (from habui, saput) 
may perhaps be explained as follows: when habui was added to the 
infinitive of verbs to form a conditional, credere + habui (for instance) 
became crederabbi, which under the influence of the perfect credei 
(<crededi <crédtdi) was exchanged for crederei, and crederei 4+ creder- 
abbi>crederebbi; hence ebbi (and in O. It. also ez) for original abbi = 
habui; and hence, in the conditional, Ist pers. crederei and 3d pers. 
crederebbe. Seppi followed ebbi, sapere being throughout profoundly 
influenced by habere. 

5. Beside Latin vacwus there existed a popular and probably archaic 
vocuus, and beside vacare &@ popular vocare with a perfect participle 
*vdocitus, from which comes It. vwoto. Chigdo shows a mixture of clavum 
and claudere. Topo<talpa and mota<maltha must have developed 
outside of Tuscany, in some region where 1>wu before a consonant; 
of non-Tuscan origin, too, must be Dante’s co for capo. Quassus, with 
a prefix ex- would give *squasso; this appears to have got mixed with 
the new mosso from muovere, giving scgsso, whence a verb scuotere (for 
excutere), scosst, scosso. Nuota from natat is unexplained; the word is 
irregular in most of the languages. Monco<mancus + triincus. Fidc- 
cola <faciila with metathesis of the 7 which comes from the 1: *facla> 
*facchia > *fiacca fiaccola (for 1>7, see § 89). 


e 


25. V. L. e (= Cl. L. @, 4, 0e; Gr. «, v) >It. e: vérus>vero, 
minus >meno, poena > pena, xédpos > cedro, kixvos > cecino cecero. 


1. Final e becomes open in exclamations, proper names, and foreign 
words: ahime, Noe, caffe. 

2. An te coming from le (see § 89) opens its e in Tuscany, under the 
influence of the very common diphthong ig: blitum>bietola, compléta 
>compieta, flébilis > fievole, nauclérus>nocchiero, plébem>pieve, plénus 
>pieno. The same analogy, with a metathesis of i, may be responsible 
for fiera (‘fair’) <*fiera<*feria<féria; in that case Pr. fieira would 
have to be attributed to the influence of the large class of -ieira words. 

3. Before a vowel, e>i: via>via, prius *pria> pria, sit *stat>sia, 
habé(b)am >avia (cf. § 202), haber’ (hab)é(b)am > avria. 


CLOSE E: § 25 23 


4. In some dialects i replaces ¢ before I/ or n’, and many of these 
forms with 7 have entered the standard language: constliwm >consiglio, 
Cornélia >Corniglia, extlium>esiglio, familia > famiglia; *culmineus> 
comignolo, gramineus > gramignolo, luctnium >lucignolo, tinea >tigna. So 
cllium >ceglio ciglio, milium > meglio miglio, ttlium > teglio tiglio, aurictila 
>orecchia origlia, strigilis *strigtila > stregghia striglia; benignus > benegno 
benigno, Sardinia > Sardegna Sardigna.! 

Some dialects of the Centre and South use the 7 if there is an i or a u 
in the next syllable.? Sicilian uses 7 under all conditions. 

5. A following sky or sty seems to favor 7: bestia bistia (Studi medie- 
vali, 1, 613) >bestia biscia; so the Italian formations mischio, veschio 
vischio. 

A combination of n + guttural favors i: cingo>cingo, fingo>fingo, 
lingua>lingua, pervinca>pervinca, tinca>tinca, vinco>vinco; so 
ramingo (cf. Prov. ramenc), ete. 

6. Some cases of 7 are due to the substitution of a suffix with 7 for 
one with 7: capitiilus >cavicchio, lentictila>lenticchia, cervtsia >cervigia, 
servitium > servigio. Sometimes -énus was replaced by -inus: pulli- 
cénus>pulcino, Saracénus>Saraceno Saracino. 

7. In certain Greek words, 7 represents an y that had already changed 
its sound to 7: akjiea>accidia, édjuepos >effimero, Meoonyn > Messina. 
For earlier n, see § 20. 

8. Some otherwise unexplainable words would seem to have been 
borrowed from Sicilian or other Southern dialects that changed e¢ to 7 
(§ 25, 4, end): avire aire (“ credit’’) for avere, diritto dritto ritto from 
diréctus réctus, nimo<némo, racimolo <racémus, riccio <ericius. 

Can dito <digitus be thus accounted for, or can there be some ancient 

contamination with the root dic or deik (‘to show’’)? Old Perugian 
has deto, Venetian has ded. 

Are ditta ditto dialect forms, or do they go back to original dictus? 
Detto, of course, points to dictus. 

9. Words with e apparently owe their open vowel to some analogy: 
baccello <bacillus, suggello<sigillum show a change of suffix, -éllus for 
-illus; adésso (<?ad id tpsum) probably borrowed from Pr. ades, would 
seem to have been influenced in both languages by apres, presso; balestra 
<ballistra ballista, canestro<canistrum, capestro<capistrum, maestro 
(also maestro) <magtstrum, minestra from ministrare have perhaps come 
under the influence of destro<déxtrum, finestra<fenéstra, palestra< 


1 See E. Philipon in Rom., XLV, 422. 
2 See A. Camilli in Zs., XLIII, 474. 
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palestra; deve<débet gets its e from debbe, which gets it from dovrebbe 
(see § 24, 4); fende<findit, prende < préndit, follow difende, pende, rende; 
insieme shows a confusion of simul, sémul, and sémel; pretto<puretto 
seems to follow schietto (cf. O. H. Ger. sléht); primavera (< primus + 
vér) may have been attracted by primiera, or it may owe its ¢ simply to 
poetic association; reggia <régia, ressi <réxi, retto<réctwm follow reggere 
<régere. For gesso<-ytyos there is no good explanation; outside of 
Tuscany one finds the regular gesso; can there be an influence of cesso? 
Pistoiese and Old Sienese nieve for neve<nivem is not accounted for; 
ef. Pr. nieu, Sp. nieve. Senza senza sanza is peculiar; the basis seems 
to be stne + abséntia, with further confusion of the endings -enza and 
-anza (as in stanza). 

10. In learned words, é, oe, e>¢; and t, v>i: crudélis >crudele, heré- 
dem>erede reda, régila>regola, foetus >feto, t&o50s >esodo; cibus>cibo, 
rigidus>rigido, situs>sito, \ipa>lira, pvprés>mirto. Some words 
have both a learned and a popular form: aréna>arena rena, fidélis> 
fedgle fedele, secrétum > segreto segreto, etc. Debito<débitum has a close 
vowel in imitation of the popular detto. 

In some bookish words, % becomes e, doubtless representing a clerical 
pronunciation of Latin at the time when these words were adopted: 
carnificem > carnefice, disctptilus >discepolo, multiplicem > molteplice, pit- 
ctila>pegola, simplicem>semplice. Cf. O. Sp. contrecion, esposecion. 

11. Proparoxytones, following the fashion of Latinisms, tend to 
change ¢ to ¢: -éstmus >-esimo (ventesimo), expingere > spegnere, éonuos > 
eremo ermo (beside ermo), littera>lettera (here we may see also the in- 
fluence of letto), minimus>menomo, cédwov>sedano, slvare>senape, 
Lréepavos >Stefano Stefano, succédére>succedere, Oipvos >temolo, véndére 
>vendere beside commoner vendere. 

Similarly, archaic Italian words and foreign borrowings are generally 
pronounced with ¢: érigo>ergo, subinde>O. Fr. sovent>TIt. sovente. 
So perhaps deliciosus >delezioso whence lezio. 

12. A few words offer a strange vowel: fanciullo (Old Flor. and Old 
Emilian fancello) <infantem + a diminutive ending, is said to be Neo- 
politan in origin; ghigva<gléba + glébus; gebbo is evidently a cross 
between gibbus and something else; mdndorla < d4uvy5é4Xn, is very much 
distorted; mastro, beside magstro, is generally used proclitically; tré- 
pano <rptravov shows confusion with the prefix tra-. 


OPEN E: §§ 26, 27 25 


e 


26. V. L. e (= Cl. L. é or @) >It. ¢, when in position: 
béllus > bello, cértus>certo, mestus >mesto, presto > presto. 


1. Before n + dental, there is in Tuscany a growing tendency to 
substitute e: mente, mento, -mente, -mento, antenna, scende, sementa, tor- 
nenta; in Firenze, rende, tende one may hear both vowels. There seems 
to be a conflict of fashions.!. Many words have thus far escaped: gente, 
sente, spento, talento, present participles in -ente and gerunds in -endo. 
Siena has faccenda, merenda. 

A few words show the close as well as the open vowel before nasal + 
labial or guttural: giovenco, grembo (<grémium), rimembra, tempie, 
tempio, 

2. Some words have an ¢ due to analogy: in caretio<caréctum and 
cutrettola<cauda tréptda there is the influence of the ending -etto; 
cicerchia <cicércitlum follows cerchio. Why cespo beside cespite <cespi- 
tem, teschio beside teschio<tésttila? Cf. § 27,2. The -ei and -¢ of the 
perfect of the third conjugation have become -¢i and -¢, following the 
imperfect and the other persons of the perfect: credédi>credei, credidisti 
>cre(d)desti, credédit>crede, credidimus>*crededmo credemmo, credi- 
distis > cre(d)deste. 

3. A few words have 7. Dispitio and rispitto are French, and so 
perhaps accisma (accismare<O. Fr. acesmer), profitta, registro; while 
gitta < (e)jéctat may be Provengal. Unexplained are ischio beside eschio 
<esculum, minchia <meéntila; likewise rischia (also risica) if it comes 
from résécat. 

In such a word as macia corresponding to macéria, we might seem to 
have a reduction of tei to i, as in Old French (macerya> *maceia> 
*macieya>macia), for -ry- in Italian regularly gives y; similarly the 
-to of calpestio, mormorio, etc., might appear to come from -ériwm.? 
Direct evidence, however, is lacking. The alternative would be a new 
formation in -fa, and in -éo constructed on the model of -ia. 


27. When not in position, ¢ breaks into i¢:* breve>brieve, 
cecus>cieco, celum>cielo, gélus>gielo, hére>iere teri, préco 
>priego, Sena> Siena, sepes > siepe, tenet >tiene; Décimus > 

1 See Rom., X XIX, 570. 

2 See E. G. Parodi in Miscellanea linguistica in onore di G. Ascoli, 


457. 
3 In Naples, ie is pronounced ig: viene for viene. This sound is heard 


even in some central dialects. 
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Diecimo, férire >*férére > fiedere, Festile > Fiesole, lévatus *lévt- 
tus>lievito, lépdrem>lievore, métére>mietere, Neviile > Nie- 
vole, pédica>piedica, postértila>postierla, querére>chiedere, 
tépidus >tiepido, trémitus >triemito.1 But the vowel remains 
intact before l’, n’, ddz, or tts: mélius > meglio, vétilus >veglio, 
ténéo>tegno, vénto>vegno, légit>legge, régit>regge, fecem> 
fecce feccia. In grembo (also grembo)<grémium, vecchio< 
véttilus, position perhaps developed too early for the growth 
of a diphthong. 

In modern standard Tuscan the 7 of ze has disappeared 
after dz, tf, and consonant + r: gelo, breve, prego; so cielo, 
cieco, in which the 7 is silent. On the other hand, some Tus- 
can dialects (like some in Umbria and in the Abruzzi) early 
reduced ie to 7: priega>priga, insieme>insime. 

In hiatus, 7e remains before 7, but is reduced to 7 before the 
other vowels: méi> miei, méus >*mieo> mio, méa> ?*miea> 
mia, mée>?*miee>mie, déus>dieo>dio, créat>?*criea> 
cria, é(g)o > *teo >10.? 

1. Words often used as proclitics have ¢ intact: bene venuto>ben- 
venuto, etc.; hence ben-; hence bene employed independently with 
stress. (Cf. Umbrian biene.) Originally Latin érat gave iera accented, 
era proclitic, of which pair only the latter has survived; so V. L. *sés 
for és and *sétis for éstis gave siei,3 stete and sei,’ sete, from which with 
apparent inconsistency the language has chosen sei for the singular, 
siete for the plural. From séx we have only the proclitic sei. V. L. 
illei for fem. dat. illi may similarly have given rise to double forms, 
liet and lei; the former was preserved in Siena, but not in Florence; 
lei, moreover, is now used only as a stressed form, the unstressed use 
being restricted to le (from ille = illi). On the model of let we have 
cole, costei. 

Why have we lepre (beside lievore) from lépdrem? 


1 In Arezzo, judging from the usage of Guittone and Petrarch, both 
e and ve were in vogue: see Zs., Beiheft XV, 20. 

2 A Lat. form DIEO has been found: C. I. L., VIII, 9181; see Zs., 
Beiheft V, 160-162. In O. It. we have die, mie, apparently reductions 
of dieo, *mieo. 

3 The final 7 of sez, siet comes from the -s: see § 94, s. 


CLOSE E AND T: §§ 27, 28 24 

2. There are some cases of e, most of them unexplained: Casdrem> 
Cesare (N. and §. dialects, and also Sienese, have ¢); &btilum>ebbio; 
grégem>gregge (possibly influenced by legge<légem?); hédéra>edera 
ellera; ingénium>ingegno, perhaps attracted by degno, legno, segno; 
intégrum >intero (also intiero) under the influence of sincero, vero (in- 
tegro beside integro follows intero); lépra>lebbra; méta>meta and meta 
with different meanings; nébtila>nebbia (Pr. has forms with e and with 

2); négo>nego (O. It. also niego); praegnans > pregna. 


3. Latin book-words keep ¢ unbroken: decimo, impero, leva (lieva in 
Dante), spera (<sphera), tenebre. So a few popular proparoxytones, 
which perhaps suggested a Latin rhythm: pecora, recere (<réicere), 
redina (connected with rétineo?), tenero; on the same principle, Vénéris 
die> venerdh. 

* In poetry we often find such forms as crea, dea, deo, eo, meo, reo (for 
rio); also fero, leve, mele, possede, etc., under the influence of Latin, 
Provengal, and the Sicilian and Aretine poets. Lo for ‘o is still current 
in Sicily. : 

i 

28. V. L. z (= Cl. L. 7 and Gr. v) >It. 4: audire>udire, 
dicére>dicere, dixit>disse, ridet>ride, vinum>vino, yipos > 
giro. 

1. Greek 1, as we have seen (§ 20), had a very open sound, which in 
Italian apparently became ¢ and in proparoxytones ¢: Bamritw > batteg- 
gio; &pOpirixds >artetico, civami>senape, xpiowa > cresima. 

2. Varro, De Re Rustica, I, 48, 2, speaks of a rustic speca for spica. 
If there was, in Latin times, a country dialect that could substitute @ 
for 7, we may look to it for an explanation of a number of odd forms: 
cartna>carena (now poetic), Utcem>elce,' lintea>lenza (now rare), 
*mitiare>mezzare mezzo, origdnum>regamo (proparoxytone), riza> 
ressa (old, for rissa), sicilis *sictla >segolo, stiva>stegola,? tribtila> 
trebbia, viticem>vetrice; perhaps also bigco<? obliquus, letica <litigat, 
and even the mysterious freddo<frigidus. An e vowel occurs in this 
last word in Gaul as well as in Italy (Pr. and O. Fr. freit, Mod. Fr. 
froid); it has sometimes been attributed to the influence of rigidus. 


1 Elice occurs in MSS. of Gregory of Tours. Cf. Pr. euze. An tlicem 
might perhaps be explained by the analogy of filicem, siltcem; an 
alicem would have to be classed as an old rustic form with speca. 

4 The interchange of v and g is not uncommon: see § 103, 1. 
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3. Se<si (cf. O. Fr. se) was influenced at some stage by e<et, che< 
quid. The influence is attested by the alternative O. It. form sed, 
created, for use before vowels, on the model of ed and ched. 

4, Prence, a poetic word, was probably borrowed from French at a 
time when Fr. in had begun to alter its vowel by nasalization. The It. 
representative of princépem is principe. Cf. prencessa for principessa. 
Prencipe may be a cross between principe and prence. 


co 


29. V. L. o (= Cl. L. 6 and #, Gr. o and old v)> It. 0: 
hora>ora, nds>noi, ponére>porre; ditirnum>giorno, miilier 
>moglie, miiltum>molto; xddados>colpo, dpyavov > organo 
(ergano in Siena); dvvvos >tonno, bipaos > torso. 

Greek w, in really popular words, was probably open; but 
the evidence is extremely slight: trwx6s > pitecco (ef. § 20).1 


1. When It. 9 is or becomes final, it is opened to g: dg, ste; ndn>non 
no, pro(dest) > pro (whence, no doubt, the ¢ of prede). Lo and g are of 
course proclitics. 

2. Before a vowel, we find uw instead of g: dtie>due, dtio>duo, 
griiem>grue, tha >tua.? 

3. Before » + guttural or palatal, there was a strong tendency to 
use wu in central and west Tuscany, while east Tuscany preferred 9; 
hence an inconsistency in the standard language: azxtingia>sugna, 
*dumque? >dunque (donque in Domenico Cavalea), fingus>fungo, 
jiingo > giungo, jlingit > giunge, oroyy1a >spugna, ingo>ungo, tingére> 
ungere, tingtla>unghia, tinquam>unqua; but yoyypos> grongo, Koyxn 
>cgnca, pono> pongo (g perhaps late), trtincus>trenco, uincia *tincia> 
oncia.? Cf, the treatment of g before n + gutt. (lungo): § 30, 2. 

Whatever the following consonant, some dialects have u for 0 when 
there is a final 7 in the next syllable (cf. § 25, 4, end). Sicilian uses u 
under all conditions. 


1. H. Sturtevant, in Transactions and Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association, LVI (1925), 24, expresses the opinion that by 
the middle of the second century B.c. Greek w and o were alike in 
quality. For an explanation of It. mglo <mdles through a Greek *y&dos, 
see Rom., XX XV, 141. 

2 See Zs., Beiheft V, 160-162. 

3 See Zs., Beiheft XV, 15. 


CLOSE O: § 29 29 


4. There are some other cases of u. The attraction of analogy 
is responsible in agucchia <actictila influenced by aguglia<acilea, and 
in giuso (W. and 8. Tuscan gigso) <dedrsum plus suso<stirsum. Other 
words probably reveal a difference of dialects: butto botto <?Ger. batan, 
corruccio <*corrtiptio, cucio<co(n)suo, gubbia coppia<copula, ligusta 
locusta <locista, prua<pro(r)a. Vui for voi is Sicilian. Perhaps the 
much discussed u of twéto comes originally from a dialect which changes 
9 to u when there is a final z in the next syllable: tofz>(§ 14) tottt> 
tutti, hence tutio. 

Uscio is from tustium, a V. L. form of dstiwm, perhaps due to the effect 
of the following sty. Urla>*dalilat, an onomatopoetic form of téltlat 
(cf. Fr. hurler). Para (pavorem) shows a change of suffix. Sur is not 
from stper, but from su (<sé&rsuwm) probably influenced by the prefix 
sor-. 


5. There are many examples of 9 or uo. In some the open vowel 
goes back to Latin times. T'ruova trova, if it comes from rpézos, proves 
that in this word the o was open; cf. Pr. and Fr. Beside Lat. pliiére, 
there existed an old plévére, whence It. pigvere; there must have been 
also a *plévia, whence pigggia. Fossa postulates, beside fossa, a *fossa 
with the 6 of fodere. For niirus there was a *néra, influenced by sdéror 
and nova. An 9 before u in late Latin became open, apparently by dis- 
similation (§ 15, 3): 6(v)wm>Qqu(m)>(by analogy with ova) guu> 
uovo; situs sous >sgus, whence pl. *sgi>suoi.2 

In certain cases the analogical cause is easy to guess. Calgtta<xah- 
brrpa, gotto<gtittus, grotta<xptrrn, lotta<licta licta, motto<miittum 
betray the attraction of the suffix -gtte, to which ghiotto <gluttus and 
sotto <stibtus did not yield. Costa<co(n)stat, sosta<stibstat have per- 
haps been affected by accesta, posta. Gingcchio <*gentictilum, necchio < 
nticleus seem to owe their 9 to gcchio. Moro<morum+maurum., Pigppo 
<podptilus has felt the influence of gppio<dpilus. Soffre<stiffert has 
followed offre<offert. Trdpano <rptravoy is associated with the prefix 
tra-. Tremuoto<terre métus evidently follows muovere. 

A few are foreign: belgia<biilga is Fr., dgge<diicem is Venetian, 
giostra (ultimately from jirta) is Pr. 

For others no explanation suggests itself: cgnio<ctineus, coppa< 
ctippa, crosta<crista, mgia<mtiria, Palermo <Idvoppos, steggio < ?sti- 
dium, zaverra <sabtirra. 

In non-Tuscan dialects there are many more cases of 9. The Roman 
nome <nomen is heard even in Lucca. 


1 This seems to be the most generally accepted explanation of the 
curious plural forms, suoz, tuor. 
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6. In book-words, Lat. 6 and Gr. o appear as 9, Lat. % as u, Gr. i as 
i: dodtem>dote, gloria>gloria, modbtlis>mebile, modtus>moto, nobilis 
>nobile, ndnus>nono; oyun >logica, xopis>coero; ctimtilus>cumulo, 
dtibius >dubbio, fiilmen>filmine, liipus>lupo (beside rare lovo), ntimé- 
rus >nimero, stibtto>stibito; xpbrrn>critta (cf. popular grotta), cbvOeors 
> sintesi. 

Some words have both a popular and a learned form: noédum>nedo 
in Tuscany, ngdo outside. When a learned word has an ending that is 
common in popular words, the o of the ending follows the popular style: 
abbondo, divera, facendo, pavene, pavore. 


7. Proparoxytones, even though they be of popular origin, tend to 
open their 0, especially (it would seem) before or after a labial: amiirca 
*amirctila>moerchia; biiaus *biixtilus>bossolo, hence besso; copiila> 
coppia; ciibitus (+-inciimbére) >gomito; filica>folaga; hitimérus > emero; 
jiwénis >gigvane gigvane; Kapvddvdror>garefano; miiccus *miicctilus > 
moccolo; ntimérus>novero (cf. niimero); rectipérat>ricovera (cf. rici- 
pera); scréfa scroftila>screfola, hence scrofa; stiffocat>soffoca; ttinica> 
tonaca; vomérem >vomere. 

Archaic and poetic words are apt to have 9: préra> proda, vobiscum 
vdscum>vosco. Perhaps anggscia <angitistia belongs here. 


i) 


30. V. L. g (= Cl. L. 6 and probably Gr. w) >It. 9, when 
in position: cérpus>cerpo, fortem>forte, néctem> notte, post 
pos> pot, téstus>toesto; ecce hdc>cid, per hdc>perd; yOooa 
>chiosa. 


1. There seems to be a tendency to substitute 9 before nasal + 
labial or nasal + dental: cémplet>compie, cdmptito>cento (and cgm- 
puto), cénflat>gonfia; abscéndére>nascondere, cémitem>conte, cdntra 
>contra, fointem>fonte, froéntem>fronte, méntem>monte, &mnem> 
gnne ggne ogni ogni, pintem>ponte, respéndet>risponde, simnium> 
sggno, somnum>sonno.1 But démitna dimna> donna. 


? Rome and Naples have cente, fonte, ponte. Velius Longus cites 
the Latin forms frundes, funtes; Priscian mentions funtes, frundes, 
grungum, huminem as old forms kept in rustic parlance. It may be 
that there were in ancient times two pronunciations, one favoring 0, 
the other u. In that case, the u type was preserved in Rumania and 
central Sardinia, the o type in Gaul and Spain, both types in Italy (u 
in northern dialects, o in southern). 


OPEN O: §§ 30, 31 31 


2. Before n + guttural or palatal, we find u in léngus>lungo (in 
Siena and Arezzo longo), linge>lungi, &ywrrde >agugno agogno. 


3. In scortica<*excdrticat we may suspect the influence of corto< 
ctirtus; in sgrdido (also serdido), that of lordo and sordo<stirdus. The 
9 of quattgrdici (g in Rome and Naples) represents a fusion of the 
Latin uo; for the g, cf. § 29, 7. 


31. When not in position, 9 breaks into ug: cériwm>cuoio, 
focus>fuoco, lécus>luogo, mérit(ur)>muore, vult *védlet> 
vuole; hémines>uomini, movére *mévére>muovere, sdcérum > 
suocero.! But the vowel remains intact after y and before 
l’, n’, ddé, or tS: cdma *cléma (for cémiila?) >chioma, glémus 
>ghiemo, pluit plévit>pigve;  célligit *cdljit *col'it >coglie, 
folia>foglia; céngius *cénjus *cgn'’us>cogno cgnio; hédie> 
egge oggt, fovea>foggia, podium>poggio; ndceo>noccio. 

In hiatus, it would seem, the wo remains before 7, but is 
reduced to wu before other vowel sounds: 66(v)es>buor, 
bé(v)em>bue; *sdi>suoi, *sda (or stia)>sua. See § 29, 5. 

In modern Tuscan the u of wo disappears after consonant 
+r: gr(u)ogo, pr(u)ova, tr(u)gqva. Indeed, modern Tuscan is 
returning to g under all circumstances, g and ug being used 
interchangeably in the whole series: b(u)gno, c(u)epre, 
m(u)gve, n(u)ovo, r(u)ota. 

On the other hand, some Tuscan dialects (like some in 
Umbria and the Abruzzi) early reduced uo to u: fuort>furz, 
pot *puot>pui. Such forms are occasionally used in the 
rime by Florentine poets. 


1. Posi (for earlier puosi<pésui) has 9 borrowed from the present, 
pone<ponit; hence posto for posto<pédsitum. Why have we 9 in fora< 
forat, loglio<lélium, vela<vilat? Saldo<sélidus + saluus. Uggio 
(<?ddiuwm) may come from uggioso < ?odiésus. 


2. Nove (also nuove in dialects)<ndévem seems to have kept its ¢ 


because of proclitic use. 


1 In Arezzo both o and wo seem to have been current in such words: 
see Zs., Beiheft V, 160-162. 
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3. Latinisms have simple 9g: attgnito, beve, medo, tenico. So, no 
doubt, have some popular proparoxytones: cgfano<céphinus, crenaca 
<chrénica, medano <médiilus, menaco <ménidchus, gpera <épera, pepolo 
<poptilus, vomita <vémitat. 

Poetic words and forms, through Latin, Provengal, Sicilian, and per- 
haps Aretine influence, often have 9g: foco, loco, move, novo. Rgsa, an 
essentially poetic word, always has the simple vowel (cf. the other 
languages). 

u 


32. V. L. u (= Cl. L. a) >It. yu: adjutat>attta, flimen 
>fiume, frictus>frutto, limen>lume, mirus>muro, tsus > 
uso, utilis > utile, virtitem>virtude virtu. 

1. Some Latin words seem to have had two forms, one with @, the 
other with % (or 6): ldcta liicta>TIetta (see § 29, 5 for the Q), liéridus 
*ltiridus? >lerdo (cf. Fr. lourd), pumtcem *pomicem>pomice (see Zs., 
XXVI, 617-618), siiber *stib¥rum > stighero sovero (see § 103, 1, for the 
gh). Nuptie (by the analogy of *ndvius ‘ bridegroom ’’<névus) be- 
came *ndéptie, whence nogzze (cf. Fr. noces). Sgso beside suso<stirsum 
follows the analogy of gigso<dedrswm. Sienese gnto, ponto for unto, 


punto <idnctus, piinctus are evidently from gngere, pongere<tngére, 
ptingére (cf. § 29, 3). 


2. Bologna seems to have used o for u, and some of these Bolognese 
forms were borrowed by Tuscan poets. Guittone d’Arezzo has many 
of them; Guido Cavalcanti has costome, fiome, lome, etc.; Dante has 
lome. Dante’s brollo for brullo may be a word of this type, but its origin 
is uncertain. 


au 


33. V. L. aw (= Cl. L. au, av’, ab“, ab*) >It. 91: audit> 
ode, causa>cesa, claustrum>chigstro, fraudem>frode, gaudet 
>gode, pausat>pesa; amdv(2)t>amod, av(t)ca>oca; fabiila> 
*faula>fola, parabéla parabiila *paraula>pargla; gabdta 
*gabita *gauta>gota. 

In some central and southern dialects, including some of © 
those of southern Tuscany, the ending -aut from -avit re- 
mained dissyllabic, and gave -ao instead of -6: amavit>amo 
amdo. 


1 In Lucea and Arezzo this 0 is pronounced 9. 


AU, UI; ITALIAN DIPHTHONGS: §§ 33, 34,35 33 


1. In some dialects the au was reduced to @ early enough to break 
into uo like original 9: cuwosa, puoco, etc. These forms never became 
literary, although some of them crept into some Tuscan dialects. 


2. Learned words introduced at different times and in different 
places show different results. The greater part show au retained as au: 
causa, laude, lauro. A few, perhaps originating in the south, have avo 
from au: caulis>cdvolo, vadd\ov>ndvolo (ef. nolo), Paulus >Pdvolo 
(cf. Pdolo, Pglo). Some change au to al, doubtless at first with a u- 
like sort of J: xaipa>calma, cayua *sauma> salma (ef. sema), cudparydos 
>*smaraudus>smeraldo. In some old texts the spelling al for aw is 
very common: fralde, lalde, palmento (<paumentum pavimentum).} 


3. In the perfect of the first and fourth conjugations, -dvimus and 
-wimus, which might have given -awmus and -iumus, were changed 
in Italy and elsewhere to -@mus and -tmus under the influence of -dstis 
and -istis. Later, in Italy, came a doubling of the m, which probably 
started with such words as credid’mus>credemmo, sté’mus > *stemmo 
stemmo. The forms with mm had the advantage of differentiating per- 
fect from present: credemmo, credemo, etc. 


ui 
34. V. L. wi (= Cl. L. stressed wi, however it was pro- 
nounced) >It. uz: cui >cti, fui>fii, illud (= illt) >in. 


Italian Falling Diphthongs 


35. In Florence, in the thirteenth century or earlier, ai, 
et, ov in the interior of a word lost their 7: accegli-lo = accgi-lo 
>accolo, andrai-ti > andratr, direi-lo > direélo, recai-mi >recamt, 
vugi-mi>vuomi. Similarly che 7 fanti>che fanti in early 
prose. Such forms lasted into the sixteenth century and 
later: e.g., parldne, vorréne, in Machiavelli. 


1 H. Schuchardt, in his Vokalismus des Vulgdrlateins, II, 496, notes 
palcis for paucis from a.p. 345. Virgilius Maro Grammaticus, in his 
Epitome (probably of the eighth century), has palculis (p. 8, line 12). 
Such forms as Lat. palcis, It. fralde may be due to a reaction against 
the tendency, strong in many regions, to turn / to u before a consonant; 
in the effort not to say auto for alto, one may have said fralde for fraude 
(cf. § 49, 5). 
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So aérem>dere aire>are, cogito>céito>coto, fragilem> 
fraile (orginally N. dial.?) >frale, Ger. lacd>laido>lado, 
placttum>(N. dial.) piaito>piato, repatriat>Pr. repaira> 
ripara, vocitus (see § 24, 5) >(N. dial.) vuozto >vuoto. 

1. The S. Tuscan dialects apparently either kept the 7 after the a, 
e, o, or transferred it to the next syllable: laido or ladio; thus Siena 
has votio for v(u)oto. Some of these forms with transferred 7 were 
adopted in Florence: aere aire aira>aria, bajula baila > balia. 


Secondary Tonic 


36. Vowels under the secondary accent preceding the main 
stress (see § 11) seem to have developed like accented vowels, 
as long as their accent persisted; but the evidence is scanty: 
bldsphemdre > biasimare,, ef, blasphémia>bestemmia; *Béno- 
ninus>buolognino (Florence, 1211), cf. Bondénia> Bologna; 
*cominitidre (from initium)>comenzare (also *comenciare 
cominciare); *déretrdnus (from rétro) >deretano, cf. depéndet > 
dipende; “*dis(je)jundre>desinare, cf. disctirrit<discorre; 
Floérentinus>fiorentino, cf. Floréntie>Firenze; judicdre> 
giudicare, line die>lunedt, cf. trina>orina; *mizxtulare 
*misculdre>mescolare; négligéntem>negghiente; *néglectésus 
>neghittoso; *ntvicdre>nevicare; pigritdri>peritare; Pr. 
sérventés (also strventés) >serventese; stmildre>sembiare sem- 
brare; victudlia>vettovaglia. Many of these examples signify 
little or nothing, because the forms may be simply analogical 
— névicdre, for instance, following névica < *nivicat. 

More convincing are such combinations as dé (z)lla démina 

' >della donna, beside de démina>di donna; mihi illud dicit 
>mé (z)llu dicit>me (lo dice, beside me videt> mi vede; sé 
(i)nde vddit>se ne va, beside se stdt>si sta. Following the 
pattern of these, we have ét me videl>e mmi vede, néc me videt 
>ne mm vede, sit me videt>se mmi vede, quid me videt>che 
mmi vede. 

Desnore <*dishonérem probably comes through a stage 
*desonore. Scuriata < excéridta, sdrucciolare < *exréteoldre seem 


HALF-ACCENTED, UNACCENTED: §§ 36, 37 35 


to belong to some dialect that reduces wo to wu (§ 31, end). 
Bunaffé (apparently from Buonaffe) and bulognini (beside 
buolognint) are found in Florence in 1211. The old names 
Dietajuti and Dietisalvi contain a remnant of earlier dieo from 
deus (§ 27, end). 

Some early learned words show a change of % to e under 
the secondary accent, a change which in a number of learned 
words occurred under the main stress (§ 25, 10): commessione 
(Sacchetti), fermamento (beside firmamento), oppenione (Pas- 
savanti), partecipare, scomenicare< *excominicare for excom- 
municare under the influence of minarz or minus. 

1. There are some examples of special alteration of the secondary 
tonic: fistulare>fischiare (onomatopoeia); lisciniola>lusignuglo usi- 
gnolo (why?); mélanchélicus > malinconico (influence of malincorpo, malin- 
cuore); mirabilia *mirabilia (a clerical mispronunciation) >meraviglia 
and maraviglia (cf. Sp.); oboedire>ubbidire obbedire (why u?); ros 
marinus >ramerino (association with ramo?);  satisfacere>soddisfare 
(satis- being understood as sub-dis-); vespertilio>vespistrello pipistrello 
(onomatopoeia, with suffix -ello). Scilingudgnolo looks like a mixture 
of *sublinguaneus, sciogliere, and sciliva. Gracidare and lamicare repre- 
sent unknown combinations. Leonfante for elefante shows contamination 
with leone, perhaps in association with leopardo pardo. Diciannove, 
diciassette <déce’ ac néve’, déce’ ac sépte’ seem to follow diciotto <dece’ écto. 
Mercoledi, from Merciiri die, suffered a shift of accent under the influence 
of Vénéris die (§ 27, 3), becoming probably at one stage *Mercéris die. 


2. Book-words have in general the same vowel that they would have 
had under the main accent: dedicare, decimale, sittbondo, neminare, 
movimento, accumulare (and ammucchiare). 


UNACCENTED VOWELS! 


37. Because of their comparative inaudibility, unaccented 
vowels are less stable than accented, and more exposed to ex- 
ternal influences. They show little trace of original Latin 
quantity; in Italy, the once long and the once short seem to 


1 Unaccented e and o in Italian have sounds intermediate between 
the close and the open, but nearer to the former than to the latter. The 
open i and u of English pit and put are lacking. 
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have developed alike, with the exception of 7, which held it- 
self aloof from %. Their fate depended largely on their posi- 
tion in the word. We must consider them separately as they 
stood in the first, the last, the intertonic, or the penultimate 
syllable. 

Before starting on this examination, it is well to look at 
certain cases involving the adjacent vowels of two consecu- 
tive syllables. In these cases the two syllables coalesced, 
either by the change of the first vowel into a consonant or by 
a fusion of the two vowels. 


1. # and 7, unaccented and followed by another vowel, became y; 
a u, similarly situated, became w: é&mus>*jamus>giamo, filius> 
*filjus>figlio, parwit>*parwit>parve. But suavis, a poetic word, 
retained its trisyllabic pronunciation: soave (cf. O. Fr. soef, Pr. su-au). 
In fitérunt, fuérat, etc., the “V. L. accent regularly fell on the fu-, and 
these forms became on Italian soil *furwnt>foron, *furat>fora. 


2. After a consonant, ye was contracted to é@, wo to 6, wu to wu: facté- 
bam >*facjeba *faceba>faceva, multérem>(§ 9, 2) *muljére mul'ere> 
mogliera (with ¢ by analogy with the common suffix -iera), partétem > 
*parjéte parete>parete, quiétus>quetus>cheto;  ditddécim> *dwédece 
*dodece>dodict, quattuérdécim>*quatwérdece *quattdrdece > quattordici 
(also with g: see § 29, 7); cdquus>cocus>cugco, mértuus >mortus > 
morto. 


3. The group eé seems to have fared like ye, and 06 like wo: prehen- 
dere (h silent) > préndere (Terence) > prendere (¢ by analogy with rendere), 
*dé-éxcito > *déscito >desto; cddperire>cdperire *cdperire (analogy of cé- 
and of ép-)>coprire. Coagulare, which presents a different combina- 
tion, gives cagliare and quagliare, the first of which may have been bor- 
rowed from the French. 


4. With the compounds eccw’ illwi, eccu’éllu’, eccu’ illérw’ (§ 182), 
the outcome depends on the accentuation: wu + %>we, while in unac- 
cented u + 7 the first vowel simply absorbs the second. Thus we have 
coli, quéllo, coléro; similarly (from iste) costéi, quésto, costéro. 


PRETONIC VOWELS: § 38 37 
First Syllable! 


38. Here a long or short remains as a, 7 remains as i, e long 
or short and % give 7 (sometimes e), 0 and wu long or short give 
o (sometimes wu); au, under different circumstances, gives a 
or wu (sometimes 0): mdjdlis>maiale, dmorem>amore; civi- 
tdtem>citid; séctirus>sicuro securo, népdtem>nipote nepote, 
minorem>minore menore; prédmissa>promessa prumessa, 
jocadre>giocare giucare, frimentum>formento frumento, scii- 
tella>scodella scudella; augustus agustus > agosto, Pr. ausberc 
>usbergo osbergo. . 

In the inconsistent examples of 7 or e, u or 0, we see now a 
conflict between popular and bookish forms, now a mixture 
of dialects, now an imitative turn. 


1. Latinisms naturally tend to keep the Latin letter, changing only 
y tot, @ and oe toe: sébaceus > sebaceo, sécare > secare, micantem > micante 
proponere>proponere, politicus> politico, cridelis>crudele, rtina> 
ruina; tyrannus>tiranno, presepe > presepe, phoenicem >fenice. 

2. In popular words, as between 2 and e, Florence displays a decided 
preference for 7; but its development from e seems to have taken place 
rather late, perhaps not before the thirteenth century, and the tendency 
to change did not last long. Western Tuscany (Pisa, Lucca, Pistoia) 
has ¢ oftener than e; southern Tuscany (Siena) shows a slight prepon- 
derance of 7; in eastern Tuscany, Arezzo inclines to e, but Valdichiana 
is strong for 7. Outside of Tuscany, we find northern Italy, Umbria, 
and Rome favoring e, while Romagna and the south have i. 

Mixed conditions exist also for wu and 0, the latter prevailing in Flor- 
ence and Lucca, u in Siena, Arezzo, and Valdichiana, while the outside 
dialects, except some in the south, generally show u. 

3. Among prefixes, it is to be noted that pre- pre- is always pre-. 
De- and re- should give di- and de-, ri- and re- in popular words, and de-, 
re- in learned; but some bookish words take over the popular forms 
with ¢ (dilicato for delicato, ripulsa for repulsa). So sub-, in some learned 
words (such as sotterraneo) assumes the popular form. Hs- from ea- 
is always learned, the popular form being s- (expensa>spesa). In- im- 


1 See E. B. Schlatter, The Development of the Vowel of the Unaccented 
Initial Syllable in Italian, 1913 (in Transactions of the Wisconsin Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Aris and Letters, XVII, ii). 
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remains; but changes to em- in empire <implére, under the influence of 
émpiere. 

In Lucca, Siena, and Arezzo, re- sometimes changes to ar-, the vowel 
being doubtless obscured by a strong trill (armanere, arliquia); in some 
words ar- or a- is simply prefixed (aracogliere, arrendere, arritornare). 


4. Occasionally one prefix is exchanged for another: affogare <offo- 
care, amendare <emendare, annacquare <inaquare, annoiare from in odio 
(perhaps through the French), asciolvere <ex-solvere, assedio <obsidium, 
assemplo (beside esempio)<exemplum, soddurre (beside sedurre)< 
seducere. In ritondo the prefix re- was substituted, in Latin times, for 
ro-. In- replaced the hi- of hibernus>inverno. Sub- entered into sigil- 
lum>suggello. Anguinaia seems to get its a- from a plural illa inguina 
with elision of the 7-, arete (beside rete) from a feminine illa rete with 
false division of the words; so ancudine for incudine; so alloro from tlla 
laurus with an unexplained doubling of the l. 


39. To s+ cons., a yowel, z or e, was prefixed from the 
second century on, probably because s thus situated had a 
long, almost syllabic utterance, as ¢s still has in Italian before 
a consonant (pa-s-to). So, when Italian began, such words as 
scala, spoglia, stende were usually pronounced ‘scala, ispoglia, 
istende (cf. Sp. escala, Fr. échelle). This 7, however, was ab- 
sorbed by a preceding vowel (la ’scala), until gradually the 
prevalent form came to be once more the one with initial s-. 
Nowadays the 7- remains only after a consonant: per istrada, 
in iscuola, non istd, ete. 


40. Frequent is the loss of any initial vowel through elision 
with the article or some other word: la abbadia, la’bbadia, la 
badia from abbatia. So bottega<apothéca, cagione < occasio- 
nem, chiesa<ecclesia, dificio for edificio, lezzo for olezzo, 
limesina for elemosina, ledola from alauda, Magna for Ala- 
magna (twice curtailed), mdndorla<amygddla, morosa for 
amorosa, nemico<inimicus, pecchia<apicilus, rabesco for 
arabesco, ragna<aranea, rame<eramen, riccio<ericius, Ri- 
mini<Ariminum, rondine<hirtindinem, sala<*axalis, scuro 
for oscuro, sparago for asparago, spedale<hospitale, Taglia 
for Italia, vangelo <evangélium, vescovo <episcépus. 


PRETONIC VOWELS: §§ 40, 41, 42 39 


In the future of essere and in its old perfect participle, from 
*esser’ho and *esstitus, the e- was lost probably by elision: 
saro, suto. 


1. An original vowel before s + cons. was very often lost with the 
prosthetic i- described in § 39, from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
century. When istato (<status) became usually stato, istanotte (<ista 
nocte) became stanoite. So stamane, on the model of stanotte; so sciame 
<exdmen, Spagna< Hispania, state<estatem; thus stesso<ist’ ipsum 
stimare <estimare, storia<historia, strumento<instrumentum. From 
words like schiudere<excliidere developed a prefix s-, with a negative 
sense, which was voiced before a sonant: so nodare, snodare. Dis- was 
probably understood as di- s-: hence dispiace side by side with spiace. 
§ 53, 1. 

2. The prefixes de- and re- generally elide their e before a vowel in 
popular words: *de-wndulare>dondolare, *re-ad-colligere >raccogliere. 
But in the primitive dedrsum from devorsum the de became dy, then y 
(see § 78): gigso. 

3. In *eccw’ illorum, *eccw’ istui, the first vowel absorbed the second: 
coloro, costui. But in Arezzo we find both of them kept, the second pre- 
vailing and the first reduced to w: quelut, queloro. 

4. Some words have lost their whole first syllable, in most cases be- 
cause the syllable in question seemed like a useless prefix: bilico for 
umbilico, corbezza<*cucurbitia, fante for infante, fondo for profondo, 
gnorsi for signor si, mentre for domentre, nestare for innestare, ritto for 
diritto, tondo for ritondo, tavta for tuttavia, vaccio<vivacius, verno for 
inverno. Many proper names are thus shortened: Vanna for Giovanna. 
The prefixes infra-, intra- become fra-, tra-: frattanto, travedere, 


41. In a few cases the medial vowel of an initial syllable 
disappears, being swallowed up in the roll of an 7 or the hiss 
of an s: crollare<*corrotulare, dritto<diréctus, gridare< 
quiritare, scure<sectiris, staccio<*setacium, staio <sextarius, 
stu = se tu, trivello<terebellum. For sor, monna, etc., see 
§ 148, 3. The syncopation in *corrotulare, directus, quiritare 
is very old: ef. Fr. crouler, droit, crier. 


42. In the speech of Florence, secondary ai, e2, 07, ut lost 
their 7: aitare (<adjutare) >atare, Guillelmo (found in Boc- 
caccio and in a Florentine document of 1211) >Guglielmo, 
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meitd (<medietatem) >metd. The group che? (‘that the’... .) 
often appears in early Florentine texts as che. 

Words like egli, pretonic before a consonant, reduced glt 
to i (see § 59, 1), and then fell under this tendency: begli> 
bei >be’, cogli>coi>co’, dagli>dai>da’, degli>dei>de’, eglt 
>et>e’, quegli>quei>que’. Similarly voglio>vot>vo’. 

Accented rez, tres, magis, nos, vos regularly give (§ 94, S) 
*ret, tret, mai, not, vot, which, used before the accent, become 
re, tre, ma, no, vo; under the influence of me and te, no and vo 
then changed to ne and ve (later vz). Pretonic *dopot (from 
de post) is supposed to be the origin of dopo. 

1. In Siena the i seems either to have been retained or to have been 
transferred to the next syllable: meitd or metia. 


43. Generally in Tustany, the groups ia, ze, to, iu, lose 
their second element: to pretonic>’, Fiorenze> Firenze, 
(pituma)*piumaccio>pimaccio, pluvialis>*ptuviale piviale 
(also, in a different sense, piviere), (pieve) *pieviere > piviere. 
For Giuseppe, Giseppo occurs, as do sciliva for scialiva < saliva, 
scigatorio for scitugatorto. German thiudiské gives both tedesco 
and todesco. 

Pietd piatd is perhaps too closely associated with Latin to 
follow the rule. In the numerous cases represented by such 
forms as chiedete, chiudeva, fiutd, pianura, pienezza, pietroso, 
piuttosto, the second vowel is saved by the influence of chiede, 
etc., in which that vowel has the accent. The ma- of madonna 
is probably not from Italian mza, but from an old Latin popu- 
lar ma for mea. Bestemmia<blasphemia seems to have been 
influenced by bestia. 


1. In colloquial speech, wa, we, wo lose their second vowel: la su’ 
moglie, la su’ casa, la tu’ povera mamma; du’ franchi, du’ mest, du’ posti; 
su’ padre, il su’ cane. 

a 


44. V.L. a (Cl. L. along or short) >It. a: majérem > mag- 
giore, capillus >capello. So bookish words: analysis >analisi. 


PRETONIC A, E: §§ 44, 45 4] 


1. Exceptions are few. Lacerta (still used in Naples) >lucertola, 
being associated with luce. Maitino, used by Sicilian and early Tuscan 
poets for mattino, is not accounted for. Ottone seems to come from 
lattone <Ger. latta. From Ger. warjan we find occasional gherire (as 
in Fr.) beside guarire. Some other words have a by-form with e for a 
before r: garofano gherofano (<xapvéuddov), sarmento sermento, varie- 
gato vergato; smeraldo <cpaparyéos has e in the other Romance languages. 
For bestemmia see § 43. 


é 


45. V. L. e (Cl. L. e long or short, 1, @, oe, ¥) >i: prehen- 
sionem > *présione > prigione, sécirus>sicuro; mélisrem>mi- 
gliore, népitem>nipote; minobrem>minore, cicdda>cicala; 
*cesoria>cisoie (also cesoie); phoenicem>finice (oftener 
fenice); tyrannus>tiranno. So proclitics, such as di, mi, si, 
ti. For the prefixes de-, pre, re-, see § 38, 3. 

Before 7 + cons., however, e remains: berbice, cervello, 
cervigia, mercante, merce, pernice, sermone, serpente, vergogna, 
verrina <veruina, verruca. So always per as prefix or pro- 
clitic: perfetto, per me. Such words as cercare, serbare, servire, 
terzuolo follow the same principle, although here the e might 
be attributed to the influence of cerco, etc. Firmare (beside 
fermare, differentiated in meaning) and virtu are evidently 
bookish. Birbone follows birbo, whatever be the origin of the 
latter. A few words change er to ar: parlato for prelato, phre- 
neticus >farnetico, Eng. sterling >sterlina starlino, sternitat> 
starnuta; cf. Fr. marchant, parfait, Eng. Clark, sergeant. 

Before r + vowel, we find both e and 7: périculum> peri- 
glio, Periisia< Perugia, sérénus>sereno, vére Unus>veruno; 
cerésea>ciliegia; Htéronymus>Girolamo Gerolamo. 

Book-words show e for e long or short, @, oe; 7 for %, ¥: 
detesto, reprimere, questura, penale; sinistro, fisico. But even 
here the Tuscan 7 occasionally intrudes: diciferare for deci- 
frare, finice for fenice, quistione for questione. On the other 
hand, the earliest poetic language seems to have favored the 
Latin form of proclitics such as me, te, se. 
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1. Many words have e under the influence of forms in which the e 
is accented: bellezza, bevanda, entrare (also in-), essuto (also is-, s-), 
fedele, megliore (beside mi-), peggiore (also pi-), pedata, pescare, pre- 
ghiera, prestare, sedere (also si-), seguire, serbare, servire, settanta, vedere, 
venire, after bello, beve, ete. Serd (= sarod), found in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, apparently succumbed to the analogy of staré too early to become 
*sird. Dissimilation may be responsible for nemico <intmicus, reina < 
régina (cf. bookish regina); then reame (also ri-) may follow the lead 
of re, reina. 

The proclitics nec and st early came under the influence of et and quid 
(see § 184), which became before vowels ed and ched, before consonants 
e and che; hence we have in early Italian né ned, se sed (se occurs, in- 
deed, in late Latin), which, like e ed and che ched, kept their e, perhaps 
following the analogy of such combinations as de Ilo, ne llo, me lo, te lo, 
se lo, in which the first member always had a secondary stress (§ 36). 
Neuno (also ni-) and nesswuno (also ni-) keep the vowel of né. 


2. Certain words have come into the standard language from dia- 
lects in which the ¢ is kept (§ 38, 2): eta<@tatem, legume, segreto, tesoro, 
veleno<venénum. Some have been used in literature with both forms: 
cesote, felice, festuca, mestieri, secondo, spedale<hospitale, tenore, beside 
cisote, filice, fistuga, ete. Such words as dettaglio, etichetta are late bor- 
rowings from the French. 


3. In some Tuscan dialects, especially the Florentine, e before 
labials tends to become labialized into o or wu; this change apparently 
occurred while v was still bilabial (see §§ 77; 83; 103, B): da de vero> 
daddovero, debere>dovere, demandat>domanda (also di-), de mane> 
domani (also di-), de pést > dopo, *deventat >doventa (also di-), ebriacus > 
ubbriaco, eremita>romito, exire>uscire (here we have both the labial 
§ and the influence of wscio), gemelli>giwmelli (also ge-), peponem> 
popone, rebellis>rubello (also ribelle), *reversius>rovescio, *similiat > 
somiglia; so, no doubt, equalis>uguale, the q being labialized by the 
following u. The whole phenomenon is due to a premature partial 
closure of the lips, in anticipation of the coming labial; 7 and e, thus 
modified, sound as w and 6, and these latter vowels, being unfamiliar, 
were replaced by the nearest Italian substitutes, w and o. Cf. Pr. 
primier from primarium. Why the labialized vowel is sometimes 0, 
sometimes u, is not apparent. 

Arezzo, like Umbria and Rome, does not share in this tendency. 

In an undiscriminating reaction against the habit of labializing, there 
sometimes arise such forms as dimestico for domestico, diminio for 
dominio, rimore for romore or rumore. 


PRETONIC E, I: §§ 45, 46 43 


4. Several Tuscan dialects occasionally turn e to a when there is a 
stressed a in the next syllable: aguale for iguale (= uguale), piata for 
preta, sanato for senato, tanaglia (also te-) <tenacula. Danaro for denaro 
<denariwm passed into general use. Although salvaticus for silvaticus 
is common to all the Romance group, Italian salvaggio is less common 
than selvaggio, which maintains contact with selva. Travaglio < *tre- 
palium is doubtless borrowed from Provengal or French, but in any 
case shows a substitution of the prefix tra- (= trans-) for the syllable 
tre-. Avorio<eborius seems to be Provengal. 


5. There are a few peculiar cases. Bieliate, common for beltd in the 
Vita Nuova and other early texts, is probably a borrowing from Old 
French. Rognone (cf. Fr. rognon)< *rénidnem is obscure. Suggello< 
sigillum shows the influence of the prefix sub-. Zampogna<symphonia 
seems to have been associated with zampa; in some parts of rustic 
Italy musical pipes are still made of the shin-bones of sheep. 

Ne, from inde, owes the preservation of its e to its prevailing use as 
an enclitic: datene, mene da, etc.; hence ne parla. In the early language, 
moreover, there was a strange confusion of this word with the preposi- 
tion in: indel, indella were used for nel, nella; conversely, nel, nella 
may have influenced inde, ’nde. 

Ciascuno, if it be not French or Provengal, would seem to be a fusion 
of cescheduno <*quisquid unum or *cescuno<quisqu’ unus with catuno, 
caduno, cadauno, all from cata unum. The Greek distributive preposi- 
tion xaré was carried by merchants around the Mediterranean, and 
entered into the Romance tongues, becoming in Spanish the adjective 
cada. It must be assumed that the first qu of quisquis, like the first qu 
of quinque, was simplified to c by dissimilation. 


a 
46. V. L. z (Cl. L. 7, 9) >It. 2: civitatem>citid, clinare> 


chinare, filum>filanda, mirare>mirare; g¥rare>girare. Also, 
of course, in book-words: /iliale. 

Before labials, 7, like e, is sometimes labialized into 0 or wu: 
dwinat>in-dovina, divitie>dovizie, limacem>lumace (as- 
sociation with lume?). 

1. Peculiar cases are: chirargicus>ceruisico (why?), strén>sirena 


serena (influence of serenus), vindémia>vendemmia (influence of vén- 
dere? Cf. Fr. and Pr.) Sz>se was discussed in § 45, 1. 
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0 


47. V.L.u,o(Cl. L. u, 0, long or short) >It. 0: ponentem> 
ponente, sponsare sposare >sposare; céndiicere > condurre, 
doctérem > dottore, jocare>giocare; frimentum>formento, in- 
strimentum > stromento stormento, rumorem>rumore romore 
(Machiavelli), oxlovpos >*sctirius>scoiattolo, wurina>orina; 
eccti? stc>cost, riiina>rovina, stibtrahere > sottrarre. 

Book-words generally follow the Latin spelling: crudele, 
frumento, futuro, politico, ruina. Prefixes, however, even in 
learned words, are sometimes influenced by the analogy of 
the popular vocabulary: sotteraneo. 


1. Many words have u by analogy with forms in which the vowe 
is accented: buttare, furioso; fumare, giudizio, pugnale, unire, urlare 
usare. 


2. Most of the Tuscan dialects outside of Florence prefer u: thus 
cus) in Pisa and Pistoia, cwmune and cuprire in Siena. Vulgar speech, 
also, in all districts favors u: cultello, prumessa, uguanno <hocqu’anno, 
usatto<Ger. hosa. So we find giucare beside giocare, nudrire beside 
nodrire (nutrire probably is literary), pulire beside polire<pélire, 
scudella beside scodella<sciitella, strumento beside stormento. It is 
natural, then, that the standard language should have many cases of u: 
budello <bétellus, cucchiaio <cdclearium, early u<ubi, uggioso <ddiosus. 
Rather curiously for Tuscan, which is not addicted to wmlaut, the ex- 
amples seem to show a preference for u when the next syllable contained 
a stressed 7: cucina < *cdcina coquina, cugino<Fr. cousin, cuscire cucire 
<?constiére,! fucile <focile, fuggire<ftigére, mulino<molinus, nudrire< 
nitrire, pulcino<pitillicénus, pulire<pdlire, ruggire<riigire, ufficio< 
Offictum, ulivo <dlivum, unire <anire. 


3. In Neapolitan and some Sicilian dialects, 0 becomes aw (as in 
auliva for uliva); hence the old poetic forms: aulente, aunore, auriente, 
etc.; so probably the old caunoscere, which, however, early developed 
an unexplained canoscere, still alive in the Montagna Pistoiese. 

For occidére, V. L. seems to have substituted, for unknown reasons, 
*aucidere, which gave regularly It. wccidere, Sic. aucidere, Rum. ucide, 
Pr. aucire, Fr. ocire. From aucidere grew up alcidere (ef. § 49, 5) and, 


1 See F. d’Ovidio, Note etimologiche, 52. 
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strangely, ancidere (Venetian angir). Aucidere, alcidere, ancidere were 
freely used by the early poets. 


4. There are a few special cases. Bifolco <btibulcus, filiggine for 
fuliggine<filiginem, ginepro<jintpérum, ligusta<lécusta, sirocchia 
(also se-) <sédror + -cula, squittino<scratinium, vilume for volume< 
vdlimen have for one reason or another substituted ¢ for u or o. For 
dimestico, diminio, see § 45, 3, end. 

V. L. used (why?) a new “tortiica for testudo: Fr. tortue. Italian has, 
however, tartaruga (Sien. tartuca), thanks to some obscure association. 


au 


48. Cl. L. au>V. L. aif there was an @ in the next sylla- 
ble; and this a remains in Italian: A(uw)gustus>agosto, 
a(u)scilto>ascolto, ex + a(u)gurium>sciagura. Learned 
words, however, keep the aw: augusto, augurio. 


49. When there is no % in the following syllable, Cl. L. au 
>V. L. au>It. u: audire>udire, Pr. ausberc>usbergo, avi- 
cellus *aucellus>ugello uccello, Ger. bausi + -ta>bugia, 
*flavitare *flautare ?>fiutare, Ger. laubja + -one>lubbione, 
Pr. lausenga>lusinga, Ger. raubon>rubare. Learned words 
keep the au: autoritd, tautologia. 

1. In a few words we find o by analogy with forms in which the 
vowel in question is accented: godere, cf. ggdo; orezzo<*auritium, cf. 
gra<aura. So perhaps boccale <baucalis, cf. bocca <bucca. 

2. Orecchio probably comes, not from auricula, but from a Latin 
oricula used by Cicero, Pliny, Festus (also in Appendix Probi: oricla); 
so o from V. L. *ot for aut. Old Florentine wrecchio and u may come 
from auricula and aut. 

3. From the south the literary language gets some forms with au-: 
audire, augello. 

4, Among the Tuscan dialects, only the Florentine seems to prefer 
u. Pisa, Lucea, Siena incline to 0, while Aretine texts show a confusion 
of au, 0, u. It is possible that orbacca <lauri bacca, orbaco <lauri bacus, 
orpello<auri pellis, osbergo for usbergo come from an o dialect. 

5. In some old Tuscan texts we find al for au: alcidere for aucidere = 
uccidere, algelli for augelli = uccelli, laldare for laudare. Occasionally 
there occur such mixed spellings as auldace, lauldare. 
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The al is used not only in Italian but in medieval Latin. It probably 
came into Tuscany from other regions, more northerly, where there was 
a tendency to vocalize | before a consonant, and represents an undis- 
criminating reaction against that tendency: in the effort not to say 
auto, autro for alto, altro, people said altentico, altorita, galdere. Cf. § 33, 2. 


Last Syllable 


50. Unlike the sister languages, Italian kept all the vowels 
of final syllables — a long or short as a; e long or short and @ 
and % as e;7 as 7; o and u, long or short, as 0: fords >fuera 
cantdt>canta, folid>foglia; piré>pure, limén>lume, placét 
> piace, line >lune, ciirrit>corre, forts >fuere; béni>buene, 
cantasti > cantasti, foris >fuogri, vént >vennt, vénts > vient, v(ig)- 
intt>venti (see § 106); de rétrd>dietro, dctd> otto, plango> 
piango, ile mantis >Old It. le mano, corpiis>corpo, foctis > 
fuoco. 


1. There is a little evidence, from words borrowed in German, that 
-um became -o at a time when -us still retained wu: see Zs., XLI, 429. 


2. In some Italian dialects the development of the stressed vowel 
differs according as the Latin final vowel was u or 0: see § 25, 4, end. 


3. Sicilian pronunciation turns -e, -o to -7, -w. The literary Italian 
language retains a few traces of this local usage. 


51. When the syllable was not really final, but formed an 
element within a phonetic group, its vowel was accordingly 
treated not as final but as medial. In puete fare, for instance, 
the first e is really intertonic, and falls (§ 59); then the ¢ is 
assimilated to the f: ptote fére>puot’ fare>puo ffare, hence 
pud. So cencinquanta for centocinquanta, fi’ Pietro for figlio 
Pietri, fra Marco for frate Marco, gran che for grande che, me’ 
fatto for meglio fatto, Or (for Orto) S. Michele, Por (for Porta) 
S. Maria, vo’ (for voglio) dare. Ver’ me for verso me may have 
felt the influence of per. 

Such fall is particularly common after 1, m, n, r. Here, in 
connected speech, e, 2, o regularly disappear before any sound 
except s + cons., although the -e and -7 of plurals are usually 
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kept for syntactic reasons: bel tempo, quel paese, talvolva; 
andiam via, wom grande; buon giorno, Can Grande, man mano, 
pian piano, vien qui; amor mio, far fare, signor padre, venerdi; 
but belle fighe, cant piccoli. 

1. Rima tronca, or the employment of similarly truncated forms in 
the rime (therefore at the end of a phrase), is probably a practice imi- 


tated from the Provengal, which had an abundance of monosyllabic 
rimes: invan-stan, lor-amor, etc. 


2. Giot beside gioia is Provengal (borrowed from French). The 
existence of this pair led to noi for noia and the early practice of count- 
ing as monosyllabic such combinations as -oia, -oio, -aia, -aio. 


52. Piede and abstract nouns in -de form a class by them- 
selves. At an early stage of the language, such phrases as 
allt piede de Deo, la mercede de Deo, la fede de Deo, la bontade 
de Deo (or similar combinations ending in another word) 
seemed to contain a needless repetition, and one of the de 
syllables was cut out; hence pié, mercé, fé, bontd. Thus all 
the -ade and -ude abstract nouns lost their -de: caritd, virtu. 
But for several centuries the longer forms in -ade or -ate, -ude 
or -ute were used also; and for the -ede words the complete 
form is still the commoner.! Mo for modo probably arose in 
similar fashion. 

Die’ for diede seems to follow both pre, piede and fe’, fece. 
The latter apparently shapes itself on fa, face, alternatives 
in the present indicative, fa modeled on da and sta, face com- 
ing regularly from facit. We find also sze’ for stede. Tve’, vie’ 
for tiene, viene fall in with the same pattern. Te’, tiene and 
vie’, viene in turn afford a starting point for such forms as 
fane, saline for fa, sali; the -ne is sometimes extended even 
to pronouns, as in mene = me, cidne = cid, and to adverbs, 
as in pine = piu, quine = qui. 

1. From sarsum, dedrsum come suso, giuso (§ 29, 4), which have 
been generally shortened to su, giz, the abbreviation doubtless starting 

1 See P. G. Goiddnich, Le origini e le forme della dittongazione ro- 
manza, 1907, pp. 213-215. 
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with suso (or earler susu) which sounds like a reduplication. Possibly 
their example reduced testeso to teste; the make-up of festeso itself is 
unknown.! Sur for su before vowels shows some kind of contamination, 
see § 29, 4. 


53. In early Italian the principles of elision were not iden- 
tical with those of to-day. At present, when the first of two 
adjacent vowels belongs to an unstressed word, that is the 
one to fall, if either is suppressed: l’amére, l’aspéttano, Uascélto 
or tt ascélto, vien incéntro or viene incéntro. In the older 
language it was the vowel of the weaker of the two adjacent 
syllables that fell: ld istéria, 16 ingégno, 16 impéro, with a 
slight secondary stress on the article, became la ’storia, lo 
*ngegno, lo ’mpero; whereas la drte, ora éra, viene 6ggt, where 
the first of the contiguous vowels has no stress, became l’arte, 
or ora, vien oggi, as to-day. When, however, the two vowels 
formed a combination familiar in the interior of a word, they 
probably both remained, as a diphthong: lz uscz, ti amo, tu 
odi, vt esce (ef. rifiuto, piano, tuono, viene). 

1. From or ora, no doubt, arose or, and then the poetic allor, talor, 
tuttor. Through the elision of 7 before s + cons., as in la Ispagna> 


la ’Spagna, lo isciame>lo ’sciame, we have the modern co beginning 
with s (cf. § 89 and § 40, 1). 


2. For quello colui coloro, questo costui costoro, see § 37, 4 


54. Toa final accented vowel before a pause, an indistinct 
e or a sound was formerly added: de (= ha), amée, cantoe, ée 
(= é), foa (= fu), pite, prestoa, tte (= tu), virile. When a 
word beginning with a consonant followed one of these, the 
e or a was assimilated to that consonant: de lo>a Ilo, amée 
mi>amommi, pite tosto> piuttosto, tie sai>tu ssat. In mod- 
ern Italian this doubling of the initial consonant is preserved 
(though not always written): damm, dille, treppiede; tu sset. 
But the echo vowel, in general, is no longer heard: am6, verrd, 
virlr, pit (vulg. pirte).2 Cf. § 88. 

1 See P. Skok in Rom., L., 228. 

2 Perhaps these phenomena can be better described by saying that 
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1. To the final consonant of borrowed words, an e was and still is 
added, a single final consonant being then Boubled: Davidde, enne 
(name of the letter ), este (Lat. est), Saulle. Thus Cavour, frac, idem, 
lapis, omnibus are often pronounced Cavorre or Cavurre , fracche, idemme, 
lapisse, onnibusse. Sometimes the word was partially Latinized by the 
substitution of o for e: Daniello, Joseppo, used by Dante and others. 


55. Corresponding to the verb and noun endings -ds, -és, 
we now find in great measure -7, and some philologists have 
regarded this as a phonetic change. For a considerable 
number of the cases, however, the shift to 7 has occurred 
since the twelfth century; and, bearing in mind what has 
happened in French, Provengal, and Rumanian in the way 
of inflectional assimilation, we can best explain the 7 in all 
such instances as a morphological substitution. Ex.: amds 
= ami, amés = ami, amabds = amavi, amassés = amassi, 
vidés = vedi, canés = cant, matrés = madri.t 

As far as nouns and adjectives are concerned, the mascu- 
lines of the third patterned themselves on the second, the 
great masculine declension. Pl. padre became padri, like 
fig; this occurred mainly before the thirteenth century, 
although Dante still used such m. pl. forms as presente (Par., 
XVII, 93), sospire (Per una ghirlandetta). Then the 7- plural 
was extended, very slowly, to feminines, madre following 
padri; this process, which may well have begun with adjec- 
tives (such as forte) having only one form in the singular, 
seems to have started in the thirteenth century or before, 
and is not yet entirely completed. Pl. padre is still regular 
in the Abruzzi, pl. madre in Calabria, and pl. chiave, gente, 
parte, torre may still be heard in parts of Tuscany. Such first 


the energy of a final stressed vowel is so intense that it cannot check 
itself with that sound, but expends itself on the next consonant if there 
is one, or on an echo murmur if no consonant follows. 

1 For a discussion of the problem see J. Bacinschi, zur Pluralbildung 
im Italienischen und Rumédnischen, in Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren 
Sprachen und Literaturen, CLXIX, 258. See also Elise Richter in Zs., 
XXXIII, 147; and C. H. Grandgent in Mélanges Thomas, 187. 
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declension forms as le porti, which occasionally turn up in 
the old language, are probably to be attributed to the infec- 
tion of the long conflict between -e and -7 in feminines of the 
third declension; some scholars, however, have regarded 
porti as a descendant of the ablative portis. In Rumanian 
the substitution of -2 for -e in third declension feminines was 
early completed, and the incursion of -z into the first declen- 
sion went much further than in Italian. 

In the present indicative of verbs, a regular phonetic 
process would have made the second and the third person 
singular identical in all conjugations but the fourth: amo, 
*ama, ama; vedo, *vede, vede; credo, crede, crede; odo, odi, ode 
_(the last two from audis, audit). In this emergency, speakers 
very early borrowed for the first conjugation the second 
person endings of the second and third and the fourth con- 
jugations, and for the second conjugation the ending of the 
fourth, saying tw ame or amt, tu vedi, tu crede, tu odi; later 
they began to say tu credz, like tu vedi, and finally came the 
triumph of tuamz. This ami, once introduced into the indica- 
tive, made its way into the present subjunctive, where it 
supplanted original ame in all three persons, and turned amen 
to amin. The imperfect indicative and subjunctive, *cantava 
and cantasse, were subjected to the powerful influence of the 
perfect, cantasti; in the subjunctive the example of the per- 
fect brought an -2 even into the first person. The imperative 
of nearly all verbs shaped itself on the indicative. 


1. A factor in the change to -i for the second person was the phonetic 
development of das, stas into dat, stai, with the imitative forms fai, hai, 
Sat, var. 


2. The question has been raised whether, in the third declension, 
the Latin i- stem accusative plurals in -7s can have influenced the re- 
sult. It seems unlikely that in current speech this type was sufficiently 
common to affect materially the Italian development.! 


1 A. Carnoy, Le latin d’Espagne d’apres les inscriptions, 2d ed. 1906, 
p. 219, says the -is endings were never popular; but E. Bourciez, in 
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3. Some names of places end in an -i that comes from the Latin 
locative, the form being either that of the genitive singular or that of 
the ablative plural: Agrigenti>Girgenti, Arimini>Rimini, Clist> 
Chiusi; Aquis>Acqui, Parisits>Parigi (whence Tamigi?), T'arvisiis > 
Trevigi; but Tibtirt > Tivoli is an ablative singular. Hence by analogy 
such names as Capri, Luni, Semifonti (also -te). Firenze is from loca- 
tive Florentie. 


4. Men’s names in -7 are probably for the most part of Sicilian origin 
(§ 50, 3): Dionigi, Gottifredi (= Goffredo), Rinieri, Ruggeri and Geri; 
so Luigi and Gigi, perhaps Giovanni (old Gioanne, Giovanne) and Vanni. 
For this last name, and some others, one must consider the possible 
influence of a genitive dependent on chiesa understood !: (Chiesa) S. 
Pretri, ‘St. Peter’s’; hence ‘ St. John’s’; so Machiavelli’s S. Chimenti; 
ef. Buorgo Salorenzi in Monaci, 20, line 27. Sicilian are also presum- 
ably cavalieri,? sembianti, stri, used as singulars. Mestteri, on the other 
hand, appears to be a genitive: est ministerit>é mestiert. 


5. Lat. tlle became *illt under the influence of qui, and *#lli became 
before a consonant elli, before a vowel eglt. On the model of egli we 
have quegli as a masculine singular; then questi and altri; then various 
forms subsequently discarded, ciascunt, iguali,? nissuni, qualchedunt, 
simili, stessi, all masculine singular, and the feminine la quali. From 
omnem comes Old It. onne, which before a vowel became onnt, ogni. 
Pari and dispari may be ablatives, preserved by the use of par? with 
mente: parimente (see § 55, 6). Dzeci, for older diece, seems to have 
followed the lead of venti<vigintt; wndici, dodici, etc., follow diect. 
Ariosto regularly used diece and due as feminine forms of diect and duo; 
due really was by origin a feminine form,due. Old It. dui, which 
goes back to V. L., substitutes the plural - for the dual -0; duo is still 
a common form in Naples. The preference for due in the standard 
language is probably attributable to tre. 


6. A number of common adverbs regularly inherited final 7: sic>si, 
illic>lh, hic>t, ecc’ hic>ci, eccw’ hic>qui, proclitic tbi>vi; ad satis + 
magis >assat; bocconi is plural, and so perhaps is dz fatts<de factis; 


Revue critique d’histoire et de littérature, XLI (1907), p. 221, declares 
they were extensively used in Gaul and Italy. 

1 See C. Salvioni in Rom., XX XV, 205. 

2 For the ending -tero, -tere, see § 24, 2. 

3 Iguali belongs to east and south Tuscany. 

4 So carponi, (in)ginocchiont: see S. Pieri in Zs., XXX, 337. 
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quasi, fuori, iert probably retain the old Latin long 7 (QVASEI, foris, 
hert). From eccw’ tbi, under the influence of gui and vi, we get quivt; 
so from %b% + i + vi we have ivi. Eccw’ hince and illince, influenced by 
ci, give quinct, linci; hence lici, lact and quici, quaci. ‘Thus -t came to 
be felt as a distinctively adverbial ending (as was -s in French and Pro- 
vencal), and was attached to other adverbs: forse, forst; ogge, oggi; 
domane, domani; ante, anti; avante, avanti; anzi; tard; volentiert; 
parimente, parimenti, whence altrimenti for altramente. In some of these 
cases there were, no doubt, contributory causes: in oggi the example 
of di, in volentieri the analogy of mestiert, in parimenti the attraction of 
the vowel of the second syllable (from part); anzi is for *anza<antea, 
perhaps understood as anz’a. 


56. Some peculiarly conditioned developments result in 
irregular vowels other than -7. The ending -wnquam, for 
instance, gave regularly -wnqua, which was generally super- 
seded by -unque: chiunqua, -que; ovunqua, -que; qualunqua, 
-que; on the other hand, we occasionally find dunqua for 
dunque, whatever be the origin of this word. Possibly the 
substitution of -e for -a is due to the thought of qualche, orig- 
inally perhaps a syntactic combination: qual che (sia). 

The pronoun nulla may have been affected by ogna <omnia. 

Ultra>oltra, which becomes oltre, perhaps under the in- 
fluence of mentre<dum interim. Ore for ora doubtless comes 
from tuttore, a plural. Prius and postea made in V. L. an ex- 
change of endings, which resulted in the pairs prius *pria, 
postea *postius; hence It. pria, pescia, and Perugian poscio 
(ef. Fr. puis). Prépe>pruovo under the influence of the 
synonyms presso and vicino. 

Quédmédo, which came into great popular vogue, for some 
reason lost its -do in late V. L.; qudémo then gave It. como, 
which was kept in Siena and Lucca (cf. Spanish). In the 
old language, especially in poetry, we find como often re- 
duced to com’, con, co (cf. § 51). A combination com’ e (= 
quomodo et, ‘as also’) was understood as one word, come, 
which generally supplanted the original form. So Fr. comme, 
Pr. coma started as com a. 
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1, A puzzling word is anche, with its cognates in the other languages. 
If the etymology tentatively proposed by W. Meyer-Liibke ! is correct 
(interrogative an + que), or the one recently put forward by J. Briich 2 
(denique with a substitution of a- for de-), the -e is regular. 


2. A few nouns have a peculiar -e. Cuilctta ctilcttra >coltre, also 
colcitre, both fem. sing. Fimus gives fimo, fime, perhaps with thought 
of concime, which also means ‘manure.’ Why is there a pome beside 
pomo <pomum? 


Intertonic Syllable 


57. That is, the syllable that follows the secondary and 
precedes the primary accent. In the rhythm of the phrase, 
such a syllable has a position not unlike that of a final syllable, 
and is exposed to similar influences, but, having no inflectional 
value, its tendency to syncopation is stronger: béllitdtem be- 
comes belidde just as béllo témpo becomes bel tempo (see § 51); 
but while mdtutinwm is reduced to mattino, the phrase fdte 
tutto retains its intertonic vowel, which, with its inflectional 
function, is needed for intelligibility; so cérebéllum gives 
cervéllo while sére bélle neither loosens its 6 to v nor discards 
its e, because the collocation of intertonic e and 6 is in the one 
case permanent, in the other transient and fortuitous, and 
the -e of sere is the sign of the plural. 


58. It is a general practice of language to drop such por- 
tions of familiar words as are not required to make them rec- 
ognizable. This proclivity is much stronger in some peoples, 
in some social strata, in some epochs, than in others. Various 
factors contribute to this difference: habits of breathing, 
short or deep; indoor or outdoor life; education or ignorance; 
a careful or a heedless disposition. 

In Tuscany (as in most places) there was evidently a con- 
flict between the vulgar and the cultivated or clerical speech: 
the former, from late V. L. times to well along in the Italian 
period, inclines to drop the intertonic vowel, except under the 


1 Romanische Grammatik, III, 495. 2 Zs., XLI, 582. 
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influence of allied forms in which the vowel in question was 
regularly kept; the latter, being in close touch with Latin, 
likes to preserve the vowel in all words resembling Latin and 
even to restore it in words that had lost it. The language 
represents, then, a compromise between two opposite ten- 
dencies, the popular one prevailing in common words. 

59. Examples of fall: albergo< Gothic *hdribérgo, aleuno< 
*dliqu wnus, beltd, bontd, cervello, citta<civitatem, comenzare 
<*cominitidre (from initium),! costura<consttura, crollare< 
*corrétuldre, destare <*de-éxcitdre, dottare<duibitdre, mattino, 
parlare<*pdrauldre, sembrare<simildre,  strillare<*stridu- 
ldre, umiltd, vedestu = vedesti tu. 

So it fares with the commonest futures in all the conjuga- 
tions: andro, avro, corré (from cogliere), dird, morro, parro, 
potrd, vedrd, verrd. In the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies the syncopation was regular whenever the stem ended 
in r: liberrd for libererd, sospirrd from sospirare. 

1. Intertonic gli or glio became 7: degli padri>det padri, egli tace> 
et tace, vuogli dare >vuoi dare, voglio fare >Old It. voi fare, figlio mio>fv 
mio. Thus we have bet, cot, dai, quai, quei, ete. Then all these diph- 
thongs, standing just before the stressed syllable, in Florentine regularly 
lost their 7 (§ 42): de’ Medici, e’ parla, vo’ dire. 

The gli in such cases first developed before a vowel, and subsequently 
was used also before a consonant: delli anni> degli anni, then, instead 
of delli mesi, presumably degli mesi, whence dei mesi, de’ mesi. So elli 
ode >egli ode, then egli dice >et dice, e’ dice (although in modern literary 
Italian the older egli has prevailed). 


2. For a change of a to e between ¢ and a consonant (stano>sieno), 
with a subsequent shift of accent (sitno), see § 204, 2. 


60. Examples of vowels kept by analogy: aiutare (beside 
aitare atare) <ddjutdre, by the influence of aitita<adjutat; 
cogliero and correrd (beside corrd), thanks to cégliere and 
correre; disonore (beside disnore, desnore), onorato and onorevole 
(beside orrato and orrevole), after onére; dondolare, following 


' With a change of ending (-iciare for -itiare) this verb became also 
comenciare >cominciare, which prevailed. 
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déndola; udird (beside udré), after udire. So cdlzattéra, cén- 
tadino, finiro, fidrentino, pdssedére, rimanére, trévatére, ete. 


1. Adverbs in -mente, originally two words, were treated as such: 
bélla ménte, bréve ménte. But final e of the adjective has fallen after 1 
or r: facilmente, regolarmente. Cf. § 51, end. Nouns in -mento appar- 
ently followed the model of adverbs in -mente: inténdi-ménto. 


2. Evidently the names of the days of the week were regarded as 
two-word phrases: line die>line-di, Martis die>méarte-di, Jovis die 
>gidve-di, Vénéris die > *vénere-di, then vénerdd (§ 51, end). Merciiri die, 
under the influence of Vénéris die, became *Mérciiris (or Mércéris) die 
and by dissimilation *Mérculis die, which gave mércole-di; it is odd 
that the -e should not have fallen as in venerd). 


61. Examples of vowels preserved by Latin influence: 
cdpitdno beside cattano from capitanus; benedetto; démeneddio 
<Domine Deus, whence Iddio; nobilitd beside nobilid; ete. 


62. When the vowel was preserved or restored, either 
through analogy or through Latin influence, it tended to be- 
come é before r, 7 before other consonants; ander for andro, 
canterd for *cantard, etc.; venderd, etc.; comperare <com- 


prare <comparare, sceverare < scevrare ee topertre for fe ee 
coprire<cooperire; giocherta<jocus + arius + -6a, libreria < age 
librarius + -ia; laberinto<labyrinthus, margherita <u yga-; > 
rita; biasimare<biasmare <blasphemare, caricare<carcure< °° 


*carricare (from carrus), coricare <corcare *colcane <colloctire, cs 
desinare < desnare < dis(je)junare, manicare < *mancare <man-= 
ducare, manimettere for manomettere (Latin manu-), neghittoso 
< *neglectosus, nevicare<*nivicare, ubbidire < oboedire. 

In Siena and Lucca a was preferred before r: cantard, 
vendard. Both in Siena and Lucca and in Florence, however, 
the fourth conjugation kept its 7: sentird. 

An extra vowel was inserted in sopperire < supplére. 

1. The choice of e when r follows, and 7 elsewhere, is probably a 


phenomenon of association, e being in the whole mass of words the com- 
monest intertonic vowel before r, 7 the commonest before other con- 
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sonants. The Sienese preference for a may show the assimilative power 
of the first conjugation or simply the natural tendency of r to open a 
preceding vowel. 


63. Pure book-words generally preserve as closely as pos- 
sible the Latin spelling, @ and oe becoming e, y becoming 2, 
u appearing as o or wu: Amarilli< Amaryllis, Old It. cémedta 
<comoedia, mdnoscritto, érolégio, pdledgrafo, péligldtto, pértu- 
ldca. 

Penult 


64. Here, as in the intertonic syllable, there was a differ- 
ence between popular and cultivated speech, although the 
incentive to omission was not so strong in the penult as in 
the syllable between accents. The vulgar tendency to sup- 
press the vowel goes back, in the main, to the Latin period 
and lasts only into the very first stage of Italian; it is gener- 
ally confined, moreover, to a vowel in one of several specific 
consonant settings. The cultivated taste was inclined to 
keep all the vowels, and began, early in the development of 
Italian, a process of restoring vowels that had been dropped. 
Both. types of pronunciation are represented in the stock of 
_ the present standard language. 

1. In some words in which the vowel might otherwise have fallen 


it seems-to have been kept for morphological reasons: so in many in- 
finitivés, as scrivere, and in such perfect forms as diedero. 


Z: Ina few Italian words the syncopation is disguised by subsequent 
metathesis of & consonant: fabula>*fabla (ef. Sp. hablar) > *flabla > 
*flaba>fiaba; so populus (‘poplar’) >*poplus > *poppio> pioppo; 
so perhaps céma *cémula>*comla> *clomla > *cloma>chioma. 


65. The vowel positions that invite syncopation are these: 
(a) between labial and consonant, as in cémitem>It. conte; 
(b) between consonant and liquid, as in dctilus >oclus; (c) be- 
tween liquid and consonant, as in érigit>It. erge; (d) be- 
tween s and a voiceless stop, as in pdsitus>postus; (e) be- 
tween two dentals, as in nitidus>It. netto. These classes 
will now be discussed. 
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1. A few sporadic cases do not enter into any of these categories: 
anima > anima alma, while there was no fall in the similar word Girolamo; 
maritima >maremma, whereas the penult vowel stays in attimo<ato- 
mon, ottimo, ultimo, etc.; panticem>pancia, but cf. piedica, sedici. 


66. In common words in V. L., the vowel tended to fall 
between a labial (p, b, m, v) and any consonant: avica>auca 
>oca, cémptitus >conto, crépitus >cretto, débita>detta, dimi- 
nus dimnus>donno, diibito>dotto, hdspitem> ste, navitat> 
*nautat > *notat? >nuota, parabula>*paraula>pargla, rapi- 
dus >ratto, *vdlvitus > volto. 

1. A good many words that seem popular keep the vowel: agibilis 
>agevole, etc.; arbdrem>albero, ctibttus (+ ctimbere)>gomito, *lévitum 
(for levatum)>lievito, mespilum>nespolo, *nitvicat>nevica, nibilus > 
nuvolo, piper *ptpérem>pevere (cf. pepe<ptper), robur *robérem> 
rovere, stiber *stbérem>suvero sughero, thyminus>temolo, tépidus> 
tiepido, wviila>ugola, himines>ugmini. Some words have double 
forms: fabula>*faula>fola beside fiaba (§ 64, 2) and the bookish 
favola. 

2. Other words that keep the vowel are probably late or learned: 
amabile, etc.; possibile, ete.; amilum>amido; comico, debito, dubito, 
favola, fomite<fomitem, frivolo <fridluus, rapido, ripido, stipite, strepito, 
tavola, vimine <vimen, vemita, etc. 


67. In common words in V. L., the vowel fell between any 
consonant and a liquid: altera altra>altra, aspera aspra> 
aspra, Bobripov>burro (why rr?), cina *cinula *cilla (cf. 
corona corélla)>culla, dculus dclus>gcchio, spathula *spatla 
>spalla, spéculum spéclum>specchio, spina spinula *spinla 
>spilla, *stridulat *stridlat > strilla, tollere *tolre > torre, vétulus 
véclus >vecchio, vigilat *viglat>vegghia. In this last case the 
< of the penult must have fallen very early, before the palatal- 
ization of g. Altra, aspra are good classical forms. 


1. It did not fall, however, if the first consonant was a palatal: 
céll’gere>cogliere, ér’gere>ergere, léggere>leggere, plangere > piangere, 
sdcérus > suocero, tollere + coll’gere>togliere. See §71. Corre for cogliere 
follows the analogy of torre <tollere (§67). 
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2. The law of the fall between consonant and liquid apparently 
ceased to operate before the end of the Latin period, and failed to affect 
many words; these kept their vowel even in Italian, having preserved 
it either through learned influence or because of late introduction into 
common speech: arbérem>albero, cithdéra>cetera, chdléra>collera, 
dactijlus >dattero, *d’tindiilat > dondola, hédéra>ellera, facula (+ flamma) 
>fiaccola, Fesule>Fiesole, fragum + ula>fragola, migio *migilo 
*mugtilo >mugolo, pécéra > pecora, picula > pegola, spiculum > spigolo, etc. 
Some words existed in both shortened and unsyncopated form: lépérem 
>lepre lievere lievore, macula >macchia macola, 6péra>gvra opera, tégula 
>tegghia (‘pan’) tegola (‘tile’). A few popular forms attested for 
V. L. were not preserved in Italian: anglus, cf. angolo; maniplus, cf. 
manipolo. 

68. Throughout the V. L. and the earliest Italian period, 
in common words, the vowel fell between a liquid and any 
consonant: *accérrigo>.accergo, calidus caldus >caldo, *car- 
ricat>carca, clérica>chierica chierca (§ 25, 2), érigit>erge 
(§ 25, 11, end), goenuos >ermo, ex + cérrigit>scorge, *fallita> 
falta, filicem>felce, tlicem *élicem (or *ilicem: § 28, 2) >elce, 
KoXados >colpo, laridum lardum>lardo, mérito mérto>merto, 
6rulum > orlo, rodbrous > polpo, porrigo>porgo, salicem > salce, 
stlicem > selce, solidus sdldus>soldo, sdricem> sorce, vartcat > 
valica varca, viridis virdis > verde. 

On the model of calidus caldus was formed from frigidus a 
frigdus (with unexplained 7%); this syncopation occurred 
earlier than the palatalization of g. From sorci, plural of sorce, 
were formed apparently the new singulars sorcio and sorco. 

1. In many words the vowel was kept by learned influence: angelico, 
cattolico, colica, corrigo, navigo, orafo <aurifex, orrido, pallido, solito. 

A very few apparently popular words preserved the vowel: fiilica> 
Solaga, cédwvov >sedano. 

69. Between s and a voiceless stop, in common words, a 
vowel probably began to fall in V. L. and the tendency to 
disappear continued through the transition period: -assétis 
*-assitis (§ 10, 6, end) >-aste (so -este, -iste), persica *pessica 
> pesca, positus postus>posto (for 9 see § 31, 1). There 
seems to be no example of s-p. 
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1. In some words learned influence maintained the vowel: fisico, 
musica. 


70. There seems to have been a tendency, perhaps going 
back to V. L. or to transition times, to drop a vowel between 
two dentals (é, d, n): Frankish hauniba>onta, nitidus >netto, 
putidus > putto, *vanito >vanto. 

Yet several apparently popular words keep the vowel: 
andtem anitem>anatra anitra, *anditus>andito, *rétina> 
redina. 


71. When a vowel stood between a palatal (c’, g’, y) and 
any other consonant, it seems regularly to have maintained 
itself, although some striking cases appear to point in the 
direction of fall when the palatal was intervocalic: fracidus > 
fracido fradicio, frigere>friggere, bajulus>baggiolo; plact- 
tum> piato, farraginem + ferrum>ferrana, bajula>balia. 


1. Let us first consider the cases of apparent fall. Dire and fare, 
beside Old It. dicere and facere, do not count, because they come from 
VY. L. *dire and *fare, derived from dic and fac under the influence of 
audire and dare. Dure, beside ducere, is built similarly on dic, but be- 
came durre under the influence of terre (§ 67). Dicere, facere, ducere 
were popular forms in Old It.; to be sure, they may have been 
reconstructed from dice, ete., but nothing forbids our regarding them 
as direct descendants of the Latin infinitives. Trarre comes from 
trahere influenced by It. torre, while the representative of V. L. *tragere 
is traggere. Corre and scerre and scigrre, for cogliere and scegliere and 
sciogliere, likewise show imitation of torre. The imperatives accélo, 
tot (§ 35) are probably reduced not from accoglilo, togliti, but from 
accoi-lo, toi-ti, to match the infinitives accorre, terre, the accoi and toi 
being modeled on fai<fac, dui<duc, di<dic (cf. di = dict). Coto, 
‘thought,’ is a post-verbal noun from cotare <*coitare (§ 42) < *céjitdre 
cogitare. 

The rest of the examples are probably foreign. Balia, in its older 
form baila (§ 35, 1) from bajula, may have been borrowed from Pro- 
vengal. Possibly madia (from magida) represents a dialect borrowing 
(ef. Sic. maidda). Frale, futa come from fragilis, *fugita through O. Fr. 
fraile, fuite. Ferrana may come from a dialect (?Sardinian) ferraina 
<farraginem. Piato, vuoto (§ 24, 5) seem to be taken from N. It. forms 
piaito <placitum, vuoito < *vécttus. 
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2. On the other side may be arrayed more numerous examples, few 
of which can be dismissed as bookish: acero <acer, acido, dcino <acinus, 
agnolo<angélus, bdggiolo<bajulus, bicine<biicina, cecino<cYcinus 
cycnus, cogliere<*coll’gere, cuocere <cécére céquére, Diecimo, durdcine< 
duractnus, facile, figgere<figére (and six others in -ggere), figcine< 
flices + ending, fradicio fracido <fracidus, giugnere<jtingére (and ten 
others in -gnere), gracile, lecito<licitum, mdcine<machina, mucido, 
muggine<mugilus, nugcere<*nécére ndcére, piantaggine (and nine 
others in -ggine<-ginem), recere<réicére, scegliere <*ex-él’gére, sollecito, 
sudicio sucido <stictdus, sugcero <sdcérus. 

72. At an early period of Italian there was a tendency to 
insert a vowel between two consonants one of which was a 
liquid, and also between s and m, perhaps owing to an im- 
pression that proparoxytones, being closer to Latin usage, 
were more elegant. The vowel inserted before r was e, be- 
fore other consonants 2 (ef. § 62, 1, and § 73): cetera cetra< 
cithdra, fodero<Ger. fodr, gambero *gambro<gammarus cam- 
marus, maghero magro<macrum, nutera mitra < mitra, ricovero 
ricovro <rectipero, scevero scevro<séparo, sgombero sgombro< 
Low Lat. combrus; biasima biasma <bldsphémat, carico carco 
<*carrico, chierica chierca<clérica, corico cerco<célléco, fan- 
tasima fantasma<phantasma, merito merto<méritum, pollice 
<pollicem, salice salce<salicem, sirima<syrma, sorice sorce< 
soricem, spasimo spasmo<spasmus, tessico tesco<téxicum, 
valica varca <varicat. 

Of course it is sometimes impossible to tell whether a given 
form belongs to this class or to the following category. 


73. When the vowel was preserved from the beginning, it 
usually kept close to its original form, wu becoming 0, and y 
becoming 7: erfano, collera, subito, pecora; retolo<rétulus, 
polipo<polypus. In book-words of the purest type, even u 
is unchanged: sillaba, parentesi, nebile, sincope, copula, 
analist. 

In many cases, however, when a word came into general 
use, its vowel was altered, probably by auditive association 
with other words of similar, but not identical, termination. 
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Before a nasal or a guttural, a is common, following the type 
of erfano, mgnaco: attamo attimo<atémon, cofano<cdphinus, 
ergnaca crenica <chronica, folaga < fiilica, giqvane (also giovine) 
<jlivénem, Girelamo<Hieréngmus, indaco indico<indicus, 
pampano <pampinus, sedano<cédwor, sindaco < syndicus, ete. 
Before r, we find e, after the fashion of credere, povero, ete.: 
albero<arbérem, dattero<dactijlus, etc. Before l, we have o, 
as in pentola, ragnolo, etc.: agevole (and others in -evole< 
-ibilis), nespolo<méspilum, nuvolo<nibilus, semola<stmila, 
utole utile<datilis. Cf. § 62, 1, and § 72. For other altera- 
tions, such as grafo<aurifex, there are no doubt special 
analogies. 

1. Undici, dodici, etc., may have felt the influence of the numerous 
plurals in -ici, such as cgmici, fradict, pratici, salici, sudici, ete. Or it 
may be that in these words and some others, such as gigvini, the penult 
vowel was harmonized with the plural ending. For gigvine one might 
think also of the attraction of grandine, fulmine. 

2. Siena and Arezzo prefer a before r (cf. § 62) ,as in albaro, chiedare; 
letiara. 


3. Pisa and Lucca have wl for ol: discepuli, Napuli, populo. 


74. In final -da, a v is generated between the wu and the a: 
continua >continova, Génua>Genova, Patavium = *Padua> 
Padova, vidua>vedova. So continovo, continovamente. Mor- 
tuus had become mértus in V. L.; hence merta. 


CONSONANTS 


75. Consonants are sounds produced either by closing 
some part of the vocal passage and then opening it with a 
faint pop, or by forcing the current of air through a channel 
so narrow as to cause audible friction. The result in each 
case is modified by the resonance of chambers in the mouth 
or in the mouth and nose. Some consonants are made with 
the glottis wide open, as in breathing, others with the cords 
pulsating close together, as for vowels. 
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Of the consonants with which we shall have mainly to deal, 
the following are voiceless, or surds, being made without 
vocal vibration: 7, t, t’, k’, k, s, & h. The others are voiced 
consonants, or sonants: b is the sonant corresponding to p, 
d the sonant of t, g the sonant of k, z the sonant of s, 2 the 
sonant of ¥. The signs 2 and § are used to denote respectively 
the sounds of sz in viston and sh in ship. 

P, b, t, d, t’, d’, k’, 9’, k, g are stops: that is, they are made 
by stopping the current of air that issues from the glottis. 
For p, 6 the stoppage is made by contact of the two lips; 
for t, d, by contact of the front rim of the tongue with the 
teeth or gums; for k, g, by contact of the back of the tongue 
with the soft palate. If k, g be carried forward to the hard 
palate, by lifting the middle instead of the back of the tongue, 
we get k’, g’, as in keep, geese; if we draw them still further 
to the front, retaining the same formation with the point 
of the tongue down, we reach a point where they sound closer 
to t, d than to k, g, and then they may be called ¢’, d’, which 
some speakers use in ttch, edge. K’,g’, t’, d’ are called specific- 
ally “ palatal’; but Latin and Italian ¢, d are in a way pala- 
tal also, as compared with English, the upper surface of the 
tongue being convex, although the actual contact is made at 
the teeth. 

If while forming b, d, d’, g we drop the soft palate and 
allow the air to escape through the nose, we get respectively 
m,n, n’, n; y being the sound of English ng in song, and n’ 
that of French and Italian gn in agneau, sogno. These are 
nasals. 

Starting with d, draw in the sides of the tongue, allowing 
the air to escape between the two rows of back teeth on 
either side (or on one side), and the result is 1. Similarly 
from d’ one gets 1’, the sound of Italian gli in figlio. Taking 
again the d position, and holding the thin rim of the tongue 
very loosely against the gums, so that it flutters in the cur- 
rent of breath, we obtain r. It will be noted that d, 1, r are 
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in formation very close to one another; they are not infre- 
quently interchanged. 

Now, instead of making a close contact of the lips, as for b, 
bring them loosely together, so that the air buzzes through, 
and one has Spanish 2, or 8, the bilabial fricative. If the 
loose touch is made, not between the two lips, but between 
the lower lip and the upper teeth, the sound is the dentilabial 
or labiodental v, which we have in Italian and in English; 
the corresponding surdisf. Air forced out between the upper 
front teeth or through the little notches at their edge produces 
Pp and 6, the English th of thin and then. A narrow channel 
made between the rim of the tongue and the upper front 
teeth gives the sibilants s and z. A much wider channel a 
little further back produces § and %. A g’ formed with im- 
perfect closure is the y of ye, whose surd mate is the ch of 
German ich. So a k made without full contact is x, or ch 
in German ach; the corresponding sonant may be written y. 
H is mainly the hiss of air passing through a partially closed 
but not quivering glottis. The simultaneous utterance of y 
and 6 gives w, as in woo, which has two narrow passages, one 
in the back of the mouth and one at the lips. 


76. Not all these sounds existed in Latin. The classic 
tongue of the later Republic had the stops p, b, t, d, k’, g’, k, g, 
the nasals m, n, 7, the so-called “liquids” J and r, the frica- 
tives f, y, W, s, h. There seems to have been no 2, the letter s 
between vowels being pronounced voicelessly as in English 
mason: so nasus, causa. Early Latin z had long since be- 
come r: *flosem>florem. The f was probably bilabial, but 
became dentilabial under the Empire: so earlier comfluo 
came to be sounded confluo. The w was of course written u, 
as the y was written 7: uado, amawi; iocus, maior. H, al- 
though purists tried to keep it, had vanished from the speech 
of the people: so prehendo had become préndo and cohors 
was pronounced *cors; there is no trace of any Latin h in 
Romance utterance except a school pronunciation of inter- 
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vocalic h as k, which in Italy still persists (mht = mich, 
nihil = nichil). The sound 7 was given to an n before k or 
g, as in longus (compare English longest). The dentals were 
formed with the top surface of the tongue arched slightly 
up, not hollowed as in English; the /, particularly after a con- 
sonant, must have had a distinctly palatal quality: clarus, 
almost cl’arus. 

K and g followed by 7 or e were doubtless already drawn 
forward into the k’ and g’ position, fect and gentem being 
sounded fec’z and g’ente. 

Final m and n, except in monosyllables, had generally 
ceased to be heard in popular speech. Indeed, the fall of -m 
must have begun very early, since -m does not prevent elision 
of the preceding vowel in Latin poetry. N before s, as we 
have already seen (§ 16), was regularly silent, having prob- 
ably vanished through nasalization of the preceding vowel 
(the soft palate being prematurely lowered), as in French; 
but the vowel must quickly have lost its nasal quality: censor 
>césor, consul >cdsul. 

R, in certain words, was early assimilated to a following s: 
dorsum>dossum, dedrsum>*dedssum, stirsum > stissum, re- 
trorsum>retrossum. Then, early in the Empire, ss after a 
long vowel was reduced to s, and *dedsswm, *stissum, *retrés- 
sum became *deosu, susu, *retrosu, while déssum, with its 
short 0, retained its ss. 

Qu and gu before u or o had probably begun to be sounded 
k and g, the w element fusing with the similar vowel that 
followed: coquus>cocus, dintinguo>*distingo. This simpli- 
fication was carried through in the Empire. 

The group ks (written x), either at this time or soon after, 
began to lose its k element before a consonant, as in sextus > 
sestus, and at the end of a word of more than one syllable: 
senex>senes; but sex. 

Final s was always rather weak in Rome. It sometimes 
did not count in verse: e.g., infantibw’ parvis in Lucretius. 
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77. Some rather important developments occurred during 
the first centuries of our era. 

Latin w (written w) became 8, and Latin b between vowels 
also became 8, so that the middle consonants of vivit and 
bibit, for instance, were identical. This happened probably 
by the first century. 

Then any 6 followed by stressed wu or o seems to have been 
absorbed by that vowel, in some regions, but not in all: 
pavonem>It. pavone paone. Moreover, the groups agu 
afa, afi before a consonant were in popular usage condensed 
into au: fabtila>*faula>It. fola, gabdéta>*gauta>It. gota, 
amavit > amaut >It. amo or amdo, avica>auca>It. aca. From 
fabula we have three forms, fola, fiaba, favola, representing 
three chronological or social strata. 

An 78u or 782 before a consonant apparently became zu in 
some dialects but not in others: rivus>rius rivus >It. rio rivo, 
nativus>It. natio nativo, civitatem>Sp. ciudad It. citta; 
finivit>*finiut>It. finio (fini is from *fintt = finiit). 

A new w later develops out of unaccented u before a vowel: 
habuit is pronounced afwit, eccum ista = *eccu-ista>It. 
questa. This eccum, a synonym of ecce, was much used in 
Vulgar Latin as a prefix to demonstratives. Cf. § 9, 2 and 
S37, 1: 


78. Latin had a y sound, written 7 (in later ages 7): as in 
jam, pejor. In the vulgar tongue the prevalence of this con- 
sonant was greatly increased by the development of other 
sounds or groups into y. 

An unaccented 7 or e in hiatus lost its syllabic value and 
thus became y (cf. § 9, 2 and § 37, 1): ditirnus> *djurnus, 
filia>*filja, ratiénem>*ratjone, deorsum>*djosu (§76, Rk), 
edmus > *jamus, téneat > *tenjat. 

Later the group dy between vowels, while preserved for a 
while in school usage, became y in popular speech: médius > 
*mejus or *medjus>It. meio or mezzo, radius>*rajus or 
*radjus>It. raggio or razzo. Late formations had the dy 
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pronunciation: e.g., *olidiare (<olidus<olére) = *oledjare 
>It. olezzare. Cf. § 106. Initial dy seems to have been re- 
duced to y: as ditirnum *djurnu *jurnu>It. giorno. 

*Gy, too, was reduced to y: as *Georgius (= Georgicus) > 
Jorjus>It. Giorgio, fageum>*faju>It. faggio. 

Moreover, any g’ (§ 76, K) regularly opened into y, which 
developed like original y, unless it was intervocalic and the 
following 7 or e was stressed, in which case the y was generally 
absorbed by that vowel: gélu>*jelu>It. gielo then gelo, 
gypsum >*jissu *jessu>It. gesso, argentum>*arjentu > It. 
argento and ariento; pagensis (<pagus) > *pajésis >It. paése, 
magistrum > *majéstru > It., maéstro, regina > *rejina > It. 
retna (regina is learned). For lg’, ng’, rg’, however, see § 130. 

But that is not all. Phe.Greek ¢, however it may have been 
pronounced on its own soil, was sounded dz in the Roman 
schools, while popular usage, in borrowed Greek words, made 
it dy: Barrifey>baptizare = *baptedzare or *baptedjare> 
It. battezzare or batteggiare, {dos >zelosus = *dzelosus or 
*djelosus >It. zeloso or geloso. It is extremely probable that 
this dy, like native Latin dy, passed through a stage of simple 
y: just as médius>*mojus >It. moggio (cf. majus>maggio), 
so -ifw, which came to be a fairly common ending in late 
Vulgar Latin, was popularly treated as -edjo, then as -ejo, then 
in Italian became -eggio or -ezo (also -eo and -i0?). For the 
y stage in Latin there is considerable direct evidence.’ 


79. The ¢, just discussed, was not the only Greek conso- 
nant foreign to the Romans. The explosives, 0, ¢, x, consisted, 
in Classic times, of a stop followed by a strong puff, much 
as in the Irish pronunciation of tin, pin, kin. Borrowed Greek 


1 Cf. A. J. Carnoy, Some Obscurities in the Assibilation of ti and di 
before a Vowel in Vulgar Latin, in Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association, XLVII (1916), 145. 

2 See E. G. Parodi, Il tipo italiano alidre aléggia, in Miscellanea 
linguistica in onore di G. Ascoli, 1901. 

§ See C. H. Grandgent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin, p. 141. 
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words containing @ or x were written by careful spellers with 
th or ch, but were evidently pronounced by the masses with 
Latin ¢ or c: 6bpcos>thyrsus = *tursus>It. torso, xopon > 
chorda = *corda>It. corda. In early medieval schools, @ 
came to be pronounced ts: hence It. zo from @etos. As to 
¢, whose pronunciation early in our era changed to f, we find 
in borrowed words two types, according to the date of borrow- 
ing; early loans have p, late ones f (generally spelled ph): 
moppipa>purptira>It. pérpora, ddvtacua > phantasma >It. 
fantdsima, ddondos >fasélus fastélus>It. fagiglo. 

The Greek x, whose explosion must have been very faint, 
evidently sounded to the Roman ear between k and g, and 
the Romans reproduced it by both these consonants in their 
loan words: kéupapos>cammdrus gammdrus>It. gdmbero, 
xuBepya >guberno>It. governo, xara>cata>It. cata- (in 
catatino), xpir7n >It. grotta. So « doubtless lay between 
Latin p and b: rigos>buxus>It. bosso, ruéi6a (from mvéis ) 
>It. bussola, raraccev >It. batassare. There seems to be 
no evidence of a similar confusion for 7. 


80. Popular Latin and early Romance took from Germanic 
dialects a number of words which had a few consonants de- 
manding special notice. 

German b, it would seem, did not become v between vowels: 
rauba>roba, raubon>rubare. German k apparently was not 
palatalized in Italy by a following front vowel. Longobard 
skina? >It. schiena; cf. Lat. scena>It. scena. G, however, 
seems to have succumbed to 7 in Old High German giga, It. 
giga. Examples are very scarce. 

Germanic p, or th, was rendered by ¢: so trescare corre- 
sponding to Gothic thriscan. 

W, probably toward the end of the Vulgar Latin period 
became gw through reinforcement of the velar element, 
which led to a momentary closing of the narrow passage in 
the rear of the mouth (see § 75, end): wardan>It. guardare, 
warjan >It. guarire, wisa>It. guisa. This gw pronunciation 
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was for some reason substituted for 8 in a few Latin words 
beginning with v: vagina>It. guaina, vadum>It. guado, 
vtilpes >It. golpe (where the w has been absorbed by the 0). 
Occasionally one can plausibly conjecture contamination of 
the Latin with a particular Germanic word: vastare + wostjan 
>It. guastare. 

Borrowings from Germanic took place at a time when Latin 
popular speech had no h. Germanic h, then, was something 
new. At the beginning of words it was simply omitted, 
except in northern Gaul, where it remained as h until modern 
times: Frankish hardjan>Fr. hardir>It. ardire, hauniba> 
Fr. honte>It. onta, hanka>Fr. hanche and It. anca. Be- 
tween vowels, in Italy, it either fell or was replaced by cc: 
spehon>spiare, jehan>gecchire. The group ht became tt: 
slahta > It. schratta. : 


81. The Latin, then, which we must take as our basis, had 
these consonants: b, 6 (from v and from intervocalic 6), d, 
f, 9, k, k’, l, m, n, p, 7, 8, t, w (derived from Lat. u; or con- 
tained in Lat. qu and gu followed a vowel other than wu or 0; 
or contained in V. L. gw from Ger. w), and y (representing e 
or 7 in hiatus, gq’; d; dj, 9); ‘SE 

The history of the consonants differs according to their 
position in the word, or in the speech unit that was felt to 
be a word. We shall consider first the initial consonants, 
next the final, then the medial. Single consonants, moreover, 
must be distinguished from consonant groups. 

Generally speaking, consonants tend to remain unchanged 
at the beginning of a word (where the speaker’s attention is 
concentrated ), to disappear at the end (where attention is 
relaxed), to be influenced by environment in the middle. 


INITIAL 
82. Under initial consonants we must include those which, 
after a recognized prefix, began the second part of a com- 
pound: such are the b of rzbattere, the surd s of disegno. 


SINGLE INITIAL CONSONANTS: §§ 83, 84 69 


Single Initial Consonants 


83. Among the labials we note the change of £ to v, as in 
vento, voce. The V. L. gw from Ger. w remains unaltered, as 
in Longobard waidanjan>It. guadagnare: see § 80, W. 


1. Many southern dialects change initial 8, not to v, but to b. A 
few such forms have crept into literature, as boglio for voglio, botare 
(Machiavelli) for votare. Boce and bociare, which seem to be really 
Tuscan, were probably influenced by bocca. 

Why should we have gomire and bomire from vémére? 

Why avvolioio from viiltirius? 

Pipistrello is an onomatopoetic word, with vespertilio as a basis. 


2. Nespolo <mespilus shows an early cross with some unknown word; 
the nm is found in other languages. Nicchio<mitilus has apparently 
combined with nicchiare, a derivative of nidus. 


3. For b from Greek 7, see § 79. 


84. The dentals regularly do not change; but 1, n, d, 
suffer afew accidents. Labellum> avello, lauri bacca> orbacca, 
lusciniola (from luscinia)>lusignolo usignolo, the | being 
taken for the definite article; cf. Fr. lendemain for l’endemain. 
So in alauda (+ -tila)>lodola the a- is lost by mistaken divi- 
sion of article and noun. By false separation from the indefi- 
mite article, Persian narang’ becomes narancio arancio (cf. Fr. 
orange) and Nanchino gives anchino (‘ Nankeen cambric ’), 
as in English a nadder becomes an adder. Confusion of d- 
with the preposition di accounts for amoscino (‘Damascus 
plum ’) from Damascenus. 

S, which ordinarily maintains itself (sapere, sé, sotto), be- 
comes in some words §, in others ts: saliva>scialiva, separare 
>sceverare, simia>scimmia, simplex *simplus>scempio, 
sipare>scipare, supare>sciupare; saburra>zavorra, sambu- 
cus>sambuco zambuco, siifflare + sibilare>zufolare, stilfur > 
zolfo, Ger. suppa>zuppa. 


1. From simia, saburra, sulfur the forms are peculiar in Spanish also: 
jimia, zahorra, azufre. For a suggestion that zappa, zoccolo, zolfo, zufolo 
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may be of Faliscan origin, see Zs., XL, 647. Scirocco, sciroppo come 
from Arabic words that begin with §. For zampogna see § 45, 5. 

2. Vulgar Tuscan has a certain tendency to palatalize s- into &-: 
sciabbia, sciala, sciringa (also scilinga), sciubboto (for subito), sciguro (for 
sicuro). See 8. Pieri in Studj romanai, I, 52. 

3. Ciciliano for Siciliano, which occurs in Boccaccio and is still 
occasionally heard, seems to show a curious type of backward assimila- 
tion. Ciucciare ciocciare for succiare<*suctiare is probably onomato- 
poetic. For singularis>cinghiale (cf. Fr. sanglier), association with 
cinghia (<cingula) has been proposed, despite the remoteness of mean- 
ing. 

4. Unexplained are giglio<lilium, gigglio loglio<lélium, and the 
opposite change in Julius >giuglio luglio. See 8. Pieri, in Studj romanzi, 
I, 42. 

5. Gnuno comes from niuno = né uno<nec unus. So from nocchio 
nocchit apparently comes by, metathesis *niocchi gnoccht. For necchio 
itself, nticleus and nddtilus have been proposed. 

6. A mispronunciation of 1 as r is found in ligusticus >rovistico, 
which seems to show also a metathesis of the first two vowels. 


7. FR is lost in oleandro<rhododendros + oleum. Bruire seems to 
be a fusion of rugire with *bragire or bragére (It. bratre, Fr. braire). 
Granocchio (cf. Fr. grenouille) for ranocchio has apparently been influ- 
enced by crocitare. Gracimolo and graspo show similar contamination 
of racimolo<racémus and raspo<Ger. raspon with grappolo < Ger. 
krappa. 


85. The palatals underwent most change. K’, which in 
Vulgar Latin advanced to ¢’, then developed its explosion into 
a perceptible §, centwm being sounded successively kentum, 
k’entu, t’entu, t/Sento. The sound, still written c (cento), was 
in Old Italian often spelled cz (c/era), and one cannot be sure 
whether the 7 represents.an audible glide or is simply a sign 
carried over from the notations cia, cio, ciu, where it was 
needed to mark the “ soft ”’ type of c; modern Sicilian pro- 
nunciation seems to support the former conjecture. The 
same problem presents itself for medial c (O. It. pacie, 
piaciere ), and for g initial and medial (O. It. giente, correg- 
giere, prangiere ). 


SINGLE INITIAL CONSONANTS: 8§ 85, 86,87 71 


1. After a vowel, in closely connected discourse, the stop element of 
tS is lost in the current speech of Tuscany, Umbria, and Rome, the c 
being pronounced §: e.g., cena = tena, but la cena>la Sena; ef. cento 
and duecento. See § 106. This reduction of course does not occur after 
a particle that causes doubling (§ 88): dicci, vacci, che cerca = ke 
tiSerka. 


86. A V. L. y, from whatever source, regularly becomes 
dz, spelled g before e and 7, gi before other vowels: ea@mus> 
*jamus >giamo, tambus > *jambus > giambo, gélu > *jelu> gelo, 
jocus > giuoco, dedrsum>*josu (§ 76, R) >giuso (u by analogy 
of suso), ditirnum>*jurnu>giorno, *Georgius>*Jorjus> 
Giorgio, zelosus>geloso. For the old spelling giente, etce., 
see § 85. 

1. After a vowel, in closely connected discourse, the stop element of 
dz is lost in the current speech of Tuscany and Umbria: gente = dZente, 
but la gente>la zente (Rome, la dzente). See § 106. This reduction 
of course does not occur after a particle that causes doubling (§ 88): 
da gente = da ddzente. 

2. In popular Tuscan the combination dZa- is often pronounced 
dya: jacére>giacere = dyaxere. Hence iaspis>diaspro. 


3. In book-words, g is treated as in popular words, Cl. L. di and ge 
retain their spelling and are sounded accordingly, 2 keeps its spelling 
and is pronounced dz: gelsomino, diurno, geometra, zelo. As to i and J, 
they generally become dz, as in folk-words, but occasionally retain their 
original spelling and sound: gerarca, geroglifico, giacinto, giurisdizione, 
giocondo; but iota, iato, iattanza. 


87. The velar k regularly remains unchanged (caro, colle, 
cura), but in certain words it is voiced into g: cavea>gabbia 
(cf. Fr. cage), cattus>gatto (cf. Fr. chat), ctibitus +- cumbere 
>gomito (cf. Fr. coude), conflare>gonfiare (cf. Fr. gonfler ), 
castigare >gastigare, ex-*combrare? >sgomberare. This change 
must have started in combinations where a vowel immediately 
preceded the k: as lo catto >lo gatto. It is commoner in col- 
loquial Tuscan than in the standard language: e.g., gattivo. 
Cf. § 90. See S. Pieri in Archivio glottologico italiano, XV, 
369 and Studj romanzt, IV, 167. Pieri gives a list of twenty 
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cases of g- for c-, seven of them with alternative c-; also 
fourteen cases of gr- for cr-, with no alternative forms. 

1. In Vulgar Tuscan, c between vowels is opened into x, which gen- 
erally becomes h: causa>cosa, but una cosa =una hgsa. Cf. § 108. 


This development does not occur after a particle that causes doubling 
(§ 88): e come = e kkome. 


88. At the beginning of a phrase, an initial consonant is 
often held to double length in emotional utterance: bbello! 
Ddio! vile! Immediately after a vowel, Dio, Maria, and 
Santo always double their initial sound: solo Ddio, addio, 
Domineddio (which became Iddio), Ognissanti, avemmaria.' 

In the interior of a phrase, any initial consonant is doubled: 
(a) after an accented vowel, through assimilation of the final 
echo sound (§ 54), as in amde + mi>amommi; (6) after a 
proclitic ending in a consonant, through assimilation of 
that consonant, as in et pure>eppure; (c) after certain pro- 
clitics ending in vowels, through the analogy of the preceding 
class, as in soprattutto. Examples: (a) damm, dd ssempre, 
dillo, farotti, fummt, piuttosto, stavvi, tre vvolte, vattene; (b) ac- 
canto, checchessia, che vvuole, e ccid, giammat, laggit, nemmeno, 
ovvero, siccome, siffatto; (c) daccapo, frattanto, ma ssenti, 
trattiene, tu ssat.2 In modern spelling, of course, the doubling 
is indicated only where the two words are joined into one. 

This protraction is far less common in Siena and Arezzo 
than in Florence. Outside of Tuscany, doubling is much 
favored in the south but not practised in the north. 

1. Between vowels, the consonants l’, n’, § and the groups dz, ts 


are always sounded long in central Italy west and north of the Tiber: 
daglielo, far lo gnorrt, la scesa, la zona, lo zio.1 


1 See A. Camilli in Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und 
Literaturen, CXXXI, 170. 

2 For a list of the proclitics that cause doubling, See F. d’Ovidio in 
Grober’s Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, I (2d ed.), p. 644. 
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Initial Groups 


89. The most important are those ending in a liquid. 
Groups made up of cons. +1 keep the first consonant but 
change the / to y (written 7). The palatal quality which was 
always in the 1 was emphasized, in such combinations, by 
substituting a small air passage over the tongue for an outlet 
at the sides. The alteration doubtless occurred first in kl 


and gl, which are rather hard to manage with their bilateral | 


(or unilateral) explosion of the stop; then it was extended to , , 


other groups. The change was probably not complete be- 
fore the thirteenth century. Examples: Ger. blank> bianco, 
blasphemare>biasimare, clamo > chiamo, reclidit > richiude, 
flirem>fiore, flimen>fiume, glacies glacia>ghiaccia, glitto> 
ghiotto, placet > piace, plus > pitt, ex-plicare > spiegare. 

Stl, which occurs in the word stloppus, became skl (just as 
tl became kl in the middle of a word: § 113) and then changed 
to sky: *scloppus>schioppo and by metathesis scoppio. 

Sl, a group unfamiliar to Latin, developed a k between the 
s and the 1: Ger. slahta>schiatta, slavus sclavus> schiavo, 
Longobard sliht>schietto; an exception is O. H. G. slito> 
slitta. 

1. In popular Tuscan the groups gya- and skya- are often pronounced 
dya and stya: ghiaccio = diaccio, schiacciare = stiacciare. Cf. § 118, 3. 

2. Such forms as chit for pit are southern, especially Neapolitan. 
Ciu is Genoese. 


3. Giaggiglo<gladiélus seems to show the regressive assimilation 
which we find in Ciciliano (§ 84,3). Cherica, cherico for chierica chierico 
possibly owe the loss of y to dissimilation in the plural chierici or chierct. 


4. Book-words keep the 1: claustro (ef. popular chiostro), flebile 
(pop. fievole), gloria, plebe (pop. pieve), splendido. Exemplum gave 
esemplo, which the influence of the popular scempio turned into esempto. 

90. Cons. +7 regularly suffered no alteration: crédo> 
credo, crinis>crine, crticem>croce, frenum>freno, gravis > 
grave, primus > primo, strata > strada, tres >tre. A few words, 
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. _ ae. . 
however, changed kr to gr (ef. § 87): Ger, Aripja>greppia, 
quirtiare>V. L. e’rttare (§ 41) > ¢ridare, crypta>grotta, 
Grasso is from crassus, which, contaminated by gressus, be- 
came grassus. 

1. Brina seems to combine preina and brema, 

2. Coccodrillo shows metathesis, sguittine <scrudiniwn shows popular 
distortion, in an unfamiliar word, 

3. Sr developed a transitional d in sdratare < *ex-radiare, sdrucetolare 
<*ex-roteolare; but not in later formations with s-, such as sradicare, 
sragionare, 


91. There are three groups ending in w: dw, kw, gw. The 
last of these, which developed out of the single consonant w, 
was discussed in $§ S80, 838. Dw occurs apparently in Longo- 
bard dwerh > quercio, 

There remains kw, which is of two kinds: (a) Latin gu, 
pronounced kw; (b) Latin syllabic cu in hiatus, which lost 
its syllabic value and became kw. The original gu was re- 
duced to k, except before a, where it remained kw: quem> 
che, qut>chi, quid, >ched che, quod>co; qualis> quale, quan- 
tum > quanto, quartus> quarto. The secondary kw from cu 
remained unaltered before an accented vowel, and absorbed 
a following unaecented vowel, becoming ko (ef. § 40, 3): 
eccw’ YWla>quella, eccu’ Ystum> questo, ecew hie>qui; eccu’ 
tlliai>colut, eceu’ wldruwn>colore. Arezzo, however, treated 
these latter words like the former: quel, quelore. 

1. The particle ca, which in early Italian had the functions of che, 
seems to be of southern origin, coming apparently from three Latin 
sources: (1) guia, which in late Latin often became gui’ before vowels, 


gwa before consonants; | (2) the conjunction quay (8) the conjunction 
quam. 


2. Quingue by dissimilation became in V. L. cingue, which gave It, 
cinque, Sp. cinco, Fr. cing, Rum, cine, eto. 


3. Cagliare for quagliare <coagulare is probably from the Fr, catller. 


92. Groups beginning with s — except sh’, the sl discussed 
in § 89, and the sr mentioned in § 90, 8 — remain unchanged, 


INITIAL AND FINAL CONSONANTS: §§ 92, 93, 94 75 


save that the s is voiced before a sonant: scuola, sperare, 
stella; Ger. snel>snello, O. H. G. slito>slitta. This voicing 
is carried over into the Italian prefix s-, coming from Latin 
ez- and dis-: sboccare, smettere, svenire. 

Sk’, both in popular and in learned words, becomes #: de- 
scendo > scendo, scena> scena, scintilla>scintilla. See § 88, 1. 


Finan 


93. In Latin words that survived, the only single final 
consonants are: d, k,l, m,n, r, 8, t. Of these, we have seen 
that s was weak and that m and n had maintained themselves 
only in monosyllables (§ 76): donw’, nome’, non. We have 
evidence, moreover, that t was already falling by the first 
century of our era in the vulgar speech of southern Italy.1 

Of the final groups — ks (x), nt, st —it has been noted 
that ks was early reduced to s in polysyllables (§ 76). 

For the addition of a vowel to a final consonant in foreign 
words borrowed by Italian, see § 54,1. Cf. § 94, L, r. 

94. K was assimilated to a following consonant in closely 
connected discourse; otherwise it disappeared: dic mi> 
dimmi, fac mi>fammi,? ecce hoc> cio. 

D and t fell, except in monosyllabic proclitics: apud>appo, 
amat>ama, amobot>amava, amavit>amaut>amé, sentiit> 
sentit>senti. Third person audiui, posui occur in Latin in- 
scriptions. At the end of a one-syllable proclitic, d and t 
were assimilated to a4 consonant, but before a vowel were pre- 
served, the ¢ in this case either keeping its surd quality or 
voicing to d (cf. § 104, 7’): ad me>a mme, quid nos>che 
mn, & pure>eppure, *ot (= aut) vero>ovvero; ad tpsam> 
ad essa, quid Ula>ched ella, et Uli>ed or et egli, *ot (= aut) 
ipsa>od essa. Ed, od were preferred to et, ot, doubtless be- 


1 See C. H. Grandgent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin, p. 120. 
2 For a possible example of fa for fac in Latin, see Zs., XXV, 735. 
2 O. Densusianu, Histoire de la langue roumaine, 1901, I, 123. 
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cause of the analogy of ad, ched, and ot early disappeared; 
but, as far as we can ascertain, et was once freely used beside 
ed (Petrarch wrote et or e, never ed!). Then the forms with- 
out a final consonant, a, che, e, 0, began to be used also before 
a vowel; ched has now gone entirely out of use. On the other 
hand, in the older language, on the model of ed and ched, we 
find ned for né, sed for se, before a vowel. Da, which seems to 
be a fusion of de and a (= ab),? had from the start no final 
consonant, although it caused the doubling of an initial con- 
sonant in Italian (§ 88). 

L, r fell in polysyllables: bacchadnal (neuter) >baccano, 
tribtinal (neuter)><étribuna; ctcer (neuter) >cece, marmor> 
marmo, frater >frate, séror>suoro then suora. Examples of 
the loss of r in Italy occur in Latin times.* Sarto, however, 
is probably from *sartus rather than sartor; else the preserva- 
tion of the nominative would be hard to account for. At the 
end of monosyllables, 1, 7 remain with added e: fél, mél, cdr 
(all neuter) >fiele, miele, cuore. In the case of fiele, miele, 
the single consonant and the diphthong preclude the possi- 
bility of derivation from the ablative or from a masculine 
*fellem, *mellem; hence cuore must be taken from cor rather 
than from a hypothetical masculine *corem for *cordem. 
The addition of the e is doubtless a very early manifestation 
of the tendency described in § 54, 1. It. sale may come from 
Lat. sale or from Lat. sa? (mase. or neuter). As to quattuor 
and semper, it is likely that they had already suffered meta- 
thesis in popular Latin, becoming quattro and sempre. 

S disappeared, like the other consonants, after an unac- 
cented vowel: habétis>avete, corpus>corpo, fuistis > *fiistis 

1 See Zs., Beiheft XIII, 23. In texts that use an abbreviation for 
the conjunction, one cannot be sure whether it stands for e, ed, or et: 
it simply means ‘and,’ as does our & The sign used in the Middle 
Ages resembles a figure 7. 

2 E. Richter, Ab im Romanischen. Cf. Zs., XXV, 602. 


* See C. H. Grandgent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin, p. 124; and 
Zettschrift fiir franzdsische Sprache, XLII, 2-4, 8. 
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>foste, lampas >lampa, pregna(n)s> pregna,! tempus > tempo. 
When the preceding vowel was stressed, however, the s be- 
came 7, having doubtless passed through a stage of faint pala- 
tal h, such as one can still sometimes hear in Andalusian: cras 
>crat, das>dat, nos>not, plus>piui, stas>stat, tres >tret, 
vos>vo1; credere + *ds>crederai; magis>*majis>*mais> 
mat. X followed the same course: sex>sez; but *rei from 
rex is not found. When one of these monosyllables was used 
proclitically (as some of them frequently were), the diph- 
thong regularly lost its first element in Florentine (§ 42): 
nos clamat>not chiama>no chiama (later ne chiama); so 
piur volte > piv volte, trer fig >tre fig, mai ditemi >ma ditemi, 
*rei Federigo>re Federigo. Hence arose several new forms. 
Sez, however, prevailed over *se; tret (used by Dante) is 
still heard in the north.” 


95. M and n, having become inaudible at the end of poly- 
syllables, were in monosyllables assimilated to a following 
consonant: jam magis>giammai, jam factum>gia ffatto, 
jam partitus > gid ppartito; cum me>co mme, cum tanto >con 
tanto, cum suo>co ssuo; sum mortuus>so mmorto, sum 
tornatus > son tornato, sum vetulus>so vvecchio; in tertio>im 
terzo, in prima>im prima, in fide>1 ffede; non dat>non da, 
non placet>nom piace, non vénit>no viene. Similarly, no 
doubt, one said tam magnus but tay grandis, sum patrem but 
su ffilium (sum being a short form of swum). 

Before a vowel, the form in n came to be regularly em- 
ployed, that being presumably the commonest: con amore, 


1 Pregna is found in late Latin: I. Lhevinne, The Language of the 
Glossary Sangalensis 912 and its Relationship to the Language of Other 
Latin Glossaries, 1924, p. 58. From pregna is made a masculine pregno. 

2 See P. G. Goiddnich, L’origine e le forme della dittongazione romanza, 
1907, 211. S. Puscariu, in Studit st notite filologice, Bucarest, 1901, 
tries to show that the final 7 in Italian and Rumanian is in all these 
cases analogical; his conjecture was favorably received by G. Paris in 
Rom., XXXII, 476, but has not been generally accepted. 
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son io, in (or inn) essa, non é; but for jam, which was oftenest 
used independently, the form gid prevailed (é gid usctto). 
Like jam, so non and sum, when used not as particles but as 
independent words, discarded altogether the final consonant: 
gia! no! so (occasionally in Old It. for sono); this so, how- 
ever, being a term of infrequent occurrence, has given way 
to son, later sono (§ 95, 2). 

All these words, indeed, have been standardized in spelling 
and to some extent in pronunciation. But the differentiation 
of non and no has persisted. 


1. There are several examples of no for non in Latin inscriptions: 
no pote, no esse bictu, no meriti, no dolut, no est, etc. See P. Skok in Rom., 
i, 227. 


2. Sono borrowed its final o from the normal verb type: amo, hence 
son-o. 


3. In Old Italian we find possessives, mo, ma, so, beside mio, mia, 
suo. These presumably go back to Vulgar Latin. If they represent 
forms in -m, the loss of that consonant is easily accounted for by the 
fact that they were generally used as enclitics, and therefore were 
treated like the ends of polysyllables: padremo, madrema, signorso. 
Ma occurs, however, as a proclitic in madonna, a form prevailingly 
vocative or nominative. 


4, Collo (‘ with the’), etc., go back either to cw’ tllo with absorption 
of the 7 (cf. § 40, 3) or to cwm ’llo with assimilation of the m. Nello 
is of course im tllo. In early Italian, and later in literary style, we find 
nollo, nol from non lo. 


5. In archaic and poetic Italian we have speme and spene, equivalent 
to speranza. It is not likely that either of these comes directly from 
the Cl. L. 5th declension spes. Speme postulates a new Latin formation 
in -men: *spémen. Spene bears witness to a declension spes spenis etc.; 
the dative Speni (of the same type as the third century mamani, 
tatani from mama, tata) occurs on several tombs, being used as a proper 
name or epithet. See W. Heraeus in Archiv fiir lateinische Lexicographie 
und Grammatik, XIII, 152. 
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Final Consonant Groups 


96. X or ks was discussed under Sin § 94. 

St occurs in post and est. 

Post appears to have lost its tin Vulgar Latin; then pos 
became pot (§ 94, S). De-+ pot, used proclitically, is 
thought to have given dopo: post prandium>*poi pranzo> 
*po pranzo (§ 42), then *de po pranzo>dopo pranzo (§ 45, 3). 

Est, when accented, seems to have remained with an added 
e (cf. § 94, L, r): este, which occurs often enough in early 
Tuscan documents. Otherwise est is represented by é and, 
in the earlier language, by sé (printed s’é) and ésst (= é+ 
st). We know that the anomalous sum es est sumus estis 
sunt was partially rectified in Italy by reconstructing es, 
estis into *ses, *setis (sez, siete). May not the third person 
have been similarly normalized into *set and *et, the latter 
being a cross between est and *set? *Ht would then have given 
é, as dat gives dd, or as videt gives vede; whereas *set would 
have produced sé, which, mistakenly analyzed as s’é, would 
have given rise to éss? and a whole meaninglessly reflexive 
conjugation. An analogous explanation would apply to Pro- 
vengal ses = es. 


97. Né occurs in the third person plural of verbs. It re- 
mained as n in oxytones (dant >dan), and also in paroxytones 
(amant>aman), but vanished entirely in proparoxytones 
(dédérunt >diedero), the breath or the attention weakening 
at such a distance from the accent. So we have, for example: 
stan, son, sian; portan, portin, vendon, vendan, portavan, por- 
taron, portasson (<~portdssent); stettero, ebbero, seppero, ten- 
nero, vennero, corsero. From the diedero type arose the 
practice of attaching an -o, at will, to any third person plural; 
these lengthened forms, sono, amano, amarono, etc., are now 
the commoner. 


1. The mutual influence of the two preterit types, diedero and 
amaron, led to a multiplicity of forms. First came amaro, furo, etc., 
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with the -ro ending, and, on the other hand, dieder, stetter, etc., with a 
consonant ending. ‘Then, while the -o of diedero, stettero suggested 
amarono, furono, the vowelless r of dieder, stetter shortened amaro, furo 
to amar, fur. 

2. The forms with nn seem to have a different origin, being modeled 
on the third person singular. Inasmuch as ama is distinguished from 
amano by the syllable -no, a new plural was made by adding -no to 
such singulars as dae, ¢e—that is, da and @ with the echo vowel (§ 54): 
dae + no, ee + no become, by assimilation (§ 88), danno, enno; enno 
is then sometimes shortened to en on the model of dan, son. Similarly 
we get in the preterit dienno, fenno from diée, fee (= dié, fe’ for diede, 
fece: § 52). Next, the formation is extended to regular preterits, and 
amenno is made from amée, ete. Contamination of amonno with ama- 
rono, amaro, amar (§ 97, 1) produces amorono, amoro, amor; and 
amorono + amonno results in amorno (still common in the south). 


, MeprAL 


98. Medial consonants, being always in close contact with 
sounds on either side, are particularly susceptible to the in- 
fluence of milieu. The most effective principle in such influ- 
ence is the principle of economy. In the labored utterance of 
primitive man, no doubt, there may have been abundant 
leisure for long shifts and slow transitions; but as speech 
becomes glib, it seeks short cuts: it tends to throw out alto- 
gether those sounds which are not necessary for comprehen- 
sion, and to modify the remaining ones in such wise that 
movements shall be reduced to a minimum of effort and 
time. 

For instance, in early Latin days it was discovered that 
the final m in such a word as comptitum could be sufficiently 
indicated by slightly relaxing the soft palate while uttering 
the preceding vowel; so the last wu became faintly nasal and 
the m- closure was no longer made. Next it was found that 
the word was intelligible enough without the medial u; and 
computu became comptu. But p between m and t served no 
real purpose: hence comtu. Now m and ¢ are formed with 
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stoppage in two different places, at the lips and at the upper 
teeth; if we articulate them both at the same spot, the first 
will still be sufficiently differentiated from the second by its 
voice and its nasality: the result is contu, or Italian conto. 

When we say ripa, the vocal cords are throbbing except 
while we produce the p, a seemingly needless interruption. 
Letting the pulsation go on through the whole word, we get 
riba, the Provencal form. Even in riba, however, the b makes 
a stoppage, checking the flow of breath which else would go 
on from the beginning of r to the end of a. Opening the lips 
and teeth just enough for an escape of air, we have riva, or 
French rive. 

It is evident, then, that dissimilar adjacent consonants 
naturally tend to accommodate themselves to each other, 
and that a single consonant between vowels tends to make 
itself as vowellike as it can, becoming voiced if it is a surd, 
open or fricative if it is a stop. Such tendencies, for one 
reason or another, are stronger in one period, or in one place, 
than in another. Thus French pipe, a late borrowing from 
Low Latin *pipa, retains its medial p. Thus Latin ripa be- 
came at about the same time riba in Provencal and rive in 
French. It may be noted that Italian has both ripa and riva. 

The changes that a word suffers do not come all at once, 
but, for the most part, so gradually that its identity main- 
tains itself in the consciousness of speakers and hearers. 
Moreover, both the older and the newer form are always 
current simultaneously; for some speakers change their 
fashions quicker than others. In fact, every community con- 
tains linguistic radicals and conservatives, the latter being, 
in the main, the possessors of vested interests due to superior 
acquisition —in other words, the more educated and au- 
thoritative people, who like to hold fast to the tradition of 
their elders. There is eternal strife between thrift and ele- 
gance; there is strife everlasting between ease of utterance 
and ease of comprehension. Members of both classes are 
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quite irrational in their preferences; one and the same speaker 
will be a whig toward one class of words, a tory toward an- 
other. Hence we find, in the practice of every individual, 
examples of both proclivities. The one constant feature of 
linguistic change would seem to be inconsistency. 


99. Standard Italian exemplifies in its treatment of medial 
consonants the opposing tendencies aforesaid. Attempts 
have been made to explain the contradictory results by 
means of accentuation or differences of vocalic environment, 
but such theories, plausible enough in the abstract, do not 
fit the concrete examples.! It is more likely that we have to 
do simply with diverse social or topographical strata, all of 
which have contributed to the vocabulary of Florence and 
to the standard tongue which emerged therefrom. 

1. Concerning the usage of Bologna, Dante tells us in De Vulgart 
Eloquentia, I, ix and xv: ‘ Et quod mirabilius est, sub eadem civitate 
morantes [discrepant in loquendo], ut Bononienses Burgi 8S. Felicis et 
Bononienses Strate Maioris” ... “Si ergo Bononienses utrinque 
accipiunt, ut dictum est, rationabile videtur esse quod eorum locutio per 


commistionem oppositorum, ut dictum est, ad laudabilem suavitatem 
remaneat temperata.”’ 


Single Medial Consonants 


100. Italians, except in the north, are very fond of pro- 
longed medial consonants, and are ready to take advantage 
of any ground for doubling. The lengthening of initial and 
final consonants we have already discussed (§ 88; § 54, 1). 
We shall soon have occasion to consider a self-protective 
doubling of medial consonants before J, r, w, and y (§§ 113, 


1 W. Meyer-Liibke’s judgments are set forth, not only in his Jtalie- 
nische Grammatik, but also in reviews in Zs., X XVII, 368, XXX, 371, 
XXXI, 699. SS. Pieri’s opinions are expounded in the Archivio glotto- 
logico italiano, XV, 369, and XVI, 163, 175; also in Studj romanzi, 
IV, 167. See also E. G. Parodi in Mélanges Chabaneau, 1907, p. 774. 
An important contribution was made by J. T. Clark in Rom., XXXII, 
593, XX XIII, 246, XXXIV, 66. 
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116, 118, 121): e.g., fabbro, tacque, rabbia, occhio (and simi- 
larly pigppo<*poppio<*poplus <podptilus, ‘ poplar,’ influ- 
enced, no doubt, by gppio<dpiilus, ‘maple’). We have 
noted also the existence, in Latin times, of words with double 
forms, one with long vowel + single consonant, the other 
with short vowel + double consonant, and we have surmised 
in some instances a third form combining both vowel and 
consonant length (§ 14): to such a third form may perhaps 
be attributed brutto<briitus, Lucca<Liica, succo<sticus, 
tutte tottr <totd. 

Aside from such cases, we find not a few examples of pro- 
traction by analogy: e.g., the gg of figgo, fuggo, leggo, reggo, 
struggo (<V. L. *strugo), suggo, traggo (<V. L. *trago), 
imitating in its quantity the ddZ of figgi, figge etc. (§ 107); 
so cammino for camino<caminus (‘hearth’), attracted by 
cammino<camminus (‘road’); cattglico, by cattedra, catte- 
drale (§ 101); dramma<drama, by dramma<drachma, domma 
<dogma; meccanica, by macchina (§ 101); rettorica, by rettore. 
There is no obvious explanation of baccello <bacillum, bottega 
<apothéca, cappone<capinem, reddire (Dante) <redire, vas- 
soto <vas + -orium, of the Semitic caffé and caffo, of the Greek 
chitarra, graffito, tappeto, of the French dettaglio, nor of the 
probably Germanic botta, botte, botto, bottone. ‘There seems 
to be a proclivity to double in unfamiliar words. 

Very frequent, especially in borrowed words, is doubling 
between the initial syllable and the tonic vowel, through the 
analogy of compound words beginning with the prefixes ad-, 
com-, in-, sub-: accolito<dxddovbos (cf. accorrere), allegro< 
alacrem (cf. allegare), alledola<alauda (cf. alludare), allgro< 
laurus (cf. allora), allume<alimen (cf. alluminare), com- 
media<comoedia (cf. commettere), immagine <imaginem (cf. 
immortale), sollazzo<solatium = solacium (cf. sollevare), 
uccello<avicellus (cf. uccidere). Similarly in before a vowel 
in Tuscan becomes inn, influenced by such words as innocente, 
innovare, innumerevole, and by the example of doubling after 
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a, da, e, o (§ 86): innalza, innamorare, innanzi, inn aria, etc. 
The doubling in Old It. etterno is probably emotional. 


101. In bookish or borrowed words there is a strong tend- 
ency to double a consonant (1) after the accented vowel of 
a proparoxytone and (2) after the vowel bearing the second- 
ary accent in a long word. Here the protraction seems to 
have been due originally to an instant’s hesitation before pro- 
ceeding with an unfamiliar sequence of syllables. Examples: 
(1) abbaco<abdcus, attimo<drouov, azzimo<aéuos, cattedra, 
cobbola<Pr. cobla, collera<chéléra, cuccuma<ctictima, fem- 
mina <fémina, legittimo, Seddoma < Sédéma, squallido, Zeffiro;' 
(2) abbandono, abborrire, accademia, appo té<apud té, appo- 
stolico, Babbilenia, cattedrale, Catterina, coccodrillo <crocodi- 
lus, commestibile, diffinire, difformare, mattematica, pellegrino, 
pellicano, provvedere, Raffaele, scellerato, seppellire, stratta- 
gemma, tollerare, ubbidire<oboedire, ubbriaco<ebridcus. In 
diffinire, difformare we have to consider also a substitution 
of prefix. Strattagemma seems to show in its mm the influ- 
ence of gemma. 

Some doublings which appear to arise from a similar hesit- 
ancy do not fall into either of the above categories: bellico< 
umbilicus, mucillaggine. 

Some dialects carry the doubling tendency still further in 
proparoxytones. Lucca and several other towns use now 
b, now bb, in such words as debole. In Pisa, Lucca, Siena, and 
Arezzo not only may m or n be prolonged, but the latter 
part of this consonant may be denasalized, with mb, nd as a 
result: cambera for camera (Pisa), cendare for cenere (Siena ).! 


1. The mm in such forms as amammo, vedemmo, udimmo was dis- 
cussed in § 33, 3. 


2. For a curious opposite phenomenon, the reduction of some con- 
sonants originally double, see § 109. 


1 See E. G. Parodi, Sul raddoppiamento di consonanti postoniche negli 
sdruccioli italiani, in Mélanges Chabaneau, 1907, p. 755. 
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102. This doubling tendency, however, affects after all 
only a small minority of the intervocalic consonants. Among 
those which remain single, the liquids and nasals nearly 
always resist change: Fiesole, womini, pure. D and f also 
maintain themselves: wdire<audire, scrofa<scréfa. The 
rest in their development seem to give evidence of at least 
two different social or local habits. 


103. Among the labials, p shows a dual history, remaining 
unchanged in one set of words, changing to v in another: 
nipote, uopo, opera, senape<civamt; pruovo< prope, povero, 
vescovo <episcopus.| A few words have both forms: ripa> 
ripa riva, stipare<stipare stivare. Some of the v forms that 
occur are probably of Bolognese origin: cavellz, coverto, savere, 
savore. Dante, in his Vita Nuova, seems to use sapere in the 
prose, savere in the verse. Lova<liuipa may be Lombard. 
Travaglio<*trepalium is French or Provencal. In befana 
<epiphania, bottega<apothéca, and a few others, we see the 
consonant checked, midway in its course from p to v, by the 
fall of the initial vowel (§ 40). Book-words keep p: apologia, 
principe. Why have we padiglione for paviglione<papi- 
lionem? See § 108, 1. 

M maintains itself: avemo, prima, uomo. Novero, however, 
shows dissimilation of two nasals, ntimérus becoming *nu- 
berus, then *novero nevero. Such forms as andian for andiamo, 
frequent in the Renaissance, probably arose from assimilation 
of m to an affixed particle with dental beginning: andiamcene 
>andiancene, so andianne, faccidnlo, lascidnla, movidnct, 
hence andidn, then andidno; sometimes, before I, the m was 
completely assimilated, as in impicchiallo (Novellino), meni- 
allo (Boccaccio). Conenzare for comenzare cominciare < *com- 
initiare may be attributable to the substitution of the prefix 
con- (as in contenere, continuare) for com-. 

1 F, d’Ovidio, Del sostantivo stipa in Dante, 1917, pp. 97-98, expresses 


the opinion that all the » words come from non-Tuscan dialects, es- 
pecially Venetian. 
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F stays: a¢n>afa, céphinus>cefano, eptphania > befanta 
beféna, raphdnus>rafano, scrofa>screfa, Zrédavos > Stefano. 
Such words as colpo<xédagos, porpora<nopdtpa date from 
early Latin borrowing, when Greek ¢ became Latin p (§ 79). 

B between vowels, and Latin w (written w) had both be- 
come 6 (§ 77), which in the great majority of words simply 
turned to v: avaro, avere, breve, chiave<clavem, leve, nevica 
<*nivicat, nuovo, ove<tibi, scrivere, vivere; -evole<-tbilis; 
-ava, -eva, -iva<-abam, ete. Habébam, however, being 
sounded a@eBa, by dissimilation became aBea, whence avea 
avia (§ 25, 3); from this came a second and third conjugation 
ending -ea or -2a for -eva,! and by analogy in the fourth con- 
jugation -da; vedea, credea, udia. These forms were of the 
third person as well as the first, and in the third person plural 
we have -ean, -dan. ‘ 

A contiguous back vowel often absorbed the 8 or v: so 
Pistoiese fao for favo; so, at a very early stage, bue, buoi from 
bos, bo(v)is, ete.; Benvenuto Cellini uses azvto for avuto, 
Vitruio for Vitruvio. Before accented wu or 0, a B seems to 
have disappeared regularly in some dialects, but not in others. 
abortat>aoerta, *pavtira>patra; devorat>divora, favirem> 
favore, labdrem>lavoro, pavdrem> pavore; pavdnem> pavone 
paone, bibitum *bibitum>bevuto beito (whence a whole in- 
flection without v), débitum *debitum>dovuto detito (whence 
dee for deve, etc.), habttum *habiitum>avuto aito. From 
-avus we seem to have in Italian only -avo (cavo, ottavo); but 
-avit becomes -aut, then -6 and do (amd, amdo): see § 77. 
From -zvus, on the other hand, we have both -zvo and -io: 
cattivo, ulivo, vivo; corsia, pendio, restio; divo dio, estivo estto, 
nativo natio, rivo rio; while -ivit>-iut>-to (salto): see § 77. 
Nevus apparently results in neo (Neapolitan niev). Why 
does Faventia become Faenza? 

In book-words 6 is generally kept, but in an apparently 


1 Florentine usually kept -ea for the 2d and 3d, leaving -ia to the 
4th. 
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older stratum it becomes v: cibo, debito, dubito, rabido, ribelle, 
sillaba, subito; favola, tavola. 


1. A curious and unexplained phenomenon is the substitution of g 
for 6 in certain words. These two consonants being separated from 
each other by the whole depth of the mouth, there would seem to be 
no possibility of a phonetic development. It must be observed that 
the sound in question is 8 and not w: 8 is only half of w, and precisely 
the half that has no affinity with g. We must look for some morphologi- 
cal cause, a confusion between two sets of endings, as a point of de- 
parture. Then there certainly developed in some dialects (especially 
in Siena) a preference for g, in others (notably in Lucca) a predilec- 
tion for v. Dialect crossings subsequently mixed the two categories 
in the standard language. 

Easily affected were the terminations -golo and -volo. Spigolo< 
spiculum may have given rise to rigolo<rivulus and even to strigolo< 
stridulus; fragola<fragum may be responsible for Sienese diagolo = 
diavolo; mugola<*migulat migit may have suggested ugola <iaula 
and nugolo = nuvolo; pegola <picula may have attracted stegola <stipula 
and pigola<pipilat. So maghero = magro may have led to sughero = 
suvero<stber. Going further afield, we may find luogora = luoghi in- 
fluencing logoro<¥Frankish lopr; pergola turning parvolo to pargolo. 
Paulus regularly gives Polo, but as a bookish word it remains Paolo, 
which, developing a transitional v (as in caulis>cavolo: § 33, 2), be- 
comes Pavolo; this, attracted perhaps by such words as pegola and 
dgora = aght, turns in Siena to Pagolo. Similarly we find from taurus 
an Apulian tévaru and a Calabrian taguru. 

Meanwhile, sébwm>sevo sego, on the example of pegola, tegola; robur 
>révo régo, similar to sugo<sticus; Arabic diwan> (Lucchese dovana) 
dogana, following doga of unknown parentage; pavorem>pavore paura 
pagura, in imitation of sciavira sciagura from *ex-augurare. Then we 
have *re-ad-unare>radunare raunare (§ 102) ragunare; pavonem> 
pavone paone pagone; favorem>favore and Siense fagore. The exchange 
was made also in the other direction: Lucca has tievolo for tegola, dova 
for doga, giovo for giogo; similarly we find fravola for fragola. 

Although Catalan does show a pregon for older preon <profundum 
and Provengal has pagor for paor, the phenomenon in question seems 
to be almost or quite confined to Italian and Rumanian. It may have 
begun before these two languages parted. Rumanian offers such ex- 
amples as fagur <*favulus <favus, négurd <nébula, rug <rtibus. 


2. A few special irregularities are due to special causes: bifolco may 
come, not from bubulcus, but from some corresponding Oscan or Um- 
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brian form; tafano can be attributed to a tafanus which seems to have 
existed beside tabanus; cdnape<cannabis shows the influence of senape 
alvart; gomito is cuibttus + ctimbére; presbyter, attracted by prebitor, 
became prebiter, which gave previte (Abruzzese), and this, in pretonic 
position and influenced by frate, was reduced to prete, which in turn 
proclitically dwindled to pre’, just as frate>fra. Is episcopus respon- 
sible for the p in Jacopo <’IakwBos ’IaxeB? Giacomo comes from *Jdco- 
mus (cf. the Fr., Pr., and Sp. forms), which is doubtless to be connected 
with the ’JéxovyBos occurring as the name of an Alexandrian Jew early 
in the second century; this development of a nasal before the stop 
seems to be a Semitic phenomenon, which may be accountable also for 
the m of Fr. samedi: see D. 8. Blondheim, Les parlers judéo-romans et 
la Vetus Latina, 1925, p. xxxi. 


3. Ha (also hae) for ave follows da and sta, favored perhaps by avito 
for avuto: § 103, B. Dee for deve probably starts with déuto for dovuto 
and is strengthened by ée = é, hae = ha. Bee for beve comes apparently 
from bevito for bevuto. Debbe.for deve follows dovrebbe; hence debbo and 
debba. 


4. In Vulgar Florentine v between vowels is often suppressed: aéa 
for aveva. 


104. Of the dentals, d regularly remains intact: cade, 
udite, vedere. For such apocopated forms as fé, pié, merce, sie’, 
mo’, como, see § 52. For perdei, etc., see § 140. Aocchiare, 
aorare, raunare, etc., beside adocchiare, etc., are probably 
imitations of Old French aoillier, aorer, reunir, etc.; other 
forms without d, such as aempiere, ausare, were made on that 
plan. Avoltero for adiltero is doubtless from Old French 
avoutre, whose v is explained by P. Marchot (Petite phoné- 
tique du francais prélittéraire, 5) as a transition sound devel- 
oped between a and o. In ellera from hédéra the e and the Il 
are unexplained. For strigolo see § 103, 1. Why did cicada 
become cicala? Palafreno from paraverédus shows the influ- 
ence of freno. For disto, disiare (Lat. desiderium) there is 
no good explanation. Rasente represents radente + raso. 

N remains: cane, cenere, frdssino, tuwono. In calgnaco for 
cangnico and in Girglamo< Hieronymus we seem to have dis- 
similation of two nasals; in anemolo for anemone the nasals 
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were originally three, and we have also the substitution of a 
familiar suffix. What is the relation of Palermo to Panormus? 
Tie’, vie’ for tiene, viene probably follow sze’ for stede (§ 52). 

L is stable: catdlogo, cielo, male, Milano, sale, stelo, vuole. 
Tali, vuoli before a vowel (as in talz anni, vuoli andare) be- 
come tagli, vuogli; and these forms, used before a consonant 
(as in *tagli giorni, *vuogli venire), became tai, vuot (§ 42; 
§ 59,1). By imitation of taz, quaz, we have such plural forms 
as animat. In dmido<éyudos, dattero<daxtudos, sedano< 
cé\woy the peculiarities may go back to the Greek. Melan- 
cgnico seems to have suffered dissimilation under the influ- 
ence of cangnico, ete. Why Cdgliari<Caldris, medano< 
modulus, muggine < migilis? 

R remains: mare, morire, misero, sera. In some vulgar 
Tuscan (and non-Tuscan ) dialects, r and / are much confused: 
scilinga, scilocco, sciloppo for sciringa, etc. A consequence, 
doubtless, of such confusion is ciliegio<cereseus. Dissimila- 
tion accounts for mercoledi, palafreno, pellegrino; chiedere, 
fiedere, rado: from Mercuri die, paraverédus, peregrinus; 
querere, ferire, rarus. Muoi follows muoiamo (§ 129) and 
vuoi. Cinghiale<singularis follows maiale<majalis. Man- 
dragola<mandragérem takes the common suffix -ola. Why 
tempia<tempora (‘ temples ’)? 

T in some words remains, in others is voiced to d1: fatica, 
lieto, lievito <*lévitum, prato, sete<sitis; Adige<"Arayis, gri- 
dare <quiritare, scudo, strada. Some words have both forms, 
either with or without a differentiation of sense: contrada 
contrata, mutare mudare, lido lito, potere podere. All second 
person plural forms have t, and so have all perfect participles 
in -tus; -ate, -ete, -ite; -ato, -uto, -ito. All abstract nouns in 
-tas and -tus have both: bontade bontate, virtude virtute. For 
the apocopated forms see § 52: bontd, virtt. Book-words 
keep t: eretico. 


1 See S. Pieri in Archivio glottologico italiano, XV, 369. 
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1. Some of the words with d are probably not Tuscan: amadore, 
armadura may be Provencal; ladino is perhaps taken from the north; 
masnada, rugiada, have a foreign look. 

2. Et before a vowel seems to give ed and et; *ot (= aut) gives only 
od. See § 94. 

3. Pud (for puote<*pédtet = potest) seems to come from proclitic 
use; puot’ fare>puo flare; see § 51. Puot (for puoti) followed pud and 
vuot. Obbliare and vallea are French. 


4. The ending -aticum, which might have been expected to give 
-acco, was early supplanted by -aggio, borrowed (like Spanish -aje) from 
French or Provengal: coraggio, viaggio. In bookish words we find -atico: 
simpatico, ' 

5. In vulgar Tuscan speech, ¢ in endings has a tendency to become 
h or p: birbonahe for birbonate. 

105. S, like t, is voiced in some words but not in others: 
asino, casa, cosa, naso, pisello<cicos, riso, with the surd; 
caso, Fiesole, mise, osa, usare, viso, with the sonant. Some 
words have both pronunciations: susina Fl., susina Lucca; 
Teresa Fl., Teresa Lucca. All adjectives in -oso and all verb 
forms from -ens- have surd s: goloso, strepitoso; accese, peso, 
scest, spesero. So have nearly all nouns and adjectives in 
-ese: inglese, milanese, senese, etc.; but cortese, francese, 
marchese, paese, palese have the sonant, also lucchese in Lucca 
and Pisa. Bookish words all have voiced s: applauso, causa, 
tesoro. 

The stage usage has s in all words. Outside of Tuscany, 
we find ¢ in all cases in the north, s in all in the Marches, 
Rome, and the south. The other Romance languages have 
generalized either s (as in French) or s (asin Spanish). The 
two types of s have rimed together in Italian verse from the 
earliest times. 

All the theories proposed to explain the Tuscan inconsis- 
tency — influence of accent, dialect borrowing, difference of 
prehistoric Latin prototypes !— are unsatisfactory. Can it 

1 W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammatica storico-comparata della lingua ital- 


tana e det dialetti Toscani, §§ 111, 113; S. Pieri, Archivio glottologico 
italiano, XVI, 163; G.I. Ascoli, Archivio gl. it., XVI, 175. 
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be that Tuscan intervocalic s was once always voiced and is 
now in process of transition from gs to s? Such a change 
seems to have occurred in Spain. 

1. Just how co(n)suere developed into cucire or cuscire has not been 
made clear; Neapolitan has césere; cosere and cusire existed in late 


Vulgar Latin.! Cugino is supposed to come from Fr, cousin <co (n)so- 
brinus. Why do we find vagello for vasello? 


106. The palatals we have to consider are k’ and y. Latin 
g’ had already opened into y in the common speech of the 
Empire: § 78. 

K’ becomes t8: croce, sedici, sugcero, vicino. But in col- 
loquial usage, in Tuscany, Umbria, and Rome, the ¢ is sup- 
pressed, and only the § remains: visino, etc. Cf. § 85, 1. 
Bookish and popular terms are treated alike. For words 
like dire, dite, fare, fate, piato, vuoto, see § 71,1, 2. The dia- 
lects of Siena and Lucca (and perhaps some others) have a 
certain tendency to voice ts into dz: Sien. cortigela, dige, Pia- 
gensa, piagere; Luc. arbugello, magello, ugello. Such practice 
may be responsible for dugento and ugello in the literary 
language; also for vagellare if it comes from vacillare, and for 
tregenda if it is connected with trecento (see Rom., XXXVI, 
250). But augello, damigella, plagere must come from out- 
side of Tuscany. 

1. In words like cecus ceci, ceca cece, where the singular has k 
and the plural k’, there was a long struggle between phonetic principle 
and the tendency to level. In feminine plural forms the analogy of the 
singular triumphed: cieca cieche. In masculine plurals, usage is divided: 
the k of the singular has prevailed, with very few exceptions, in paroxy- 
tones; whereas the phonetic ¢§ has been retained, with somewhat more 
numerous exceptions, in proparoxytones: cieco ciecht, mendico mendichi; 
but medico medici. In Dante’s time there was still much hesitation: 
biece, bieci, bobolce, caduct, fisice, force, mendict, vinci. Cf. § 107, 3. 


1 See F. G. Mohl, Etudes sur le lexique du latin vulgaire; I. Lhevinne, 
The Language of the Glossary Sangalensis 912 and its Relationship to the 
Language of other Latin Glossaries, 62; F. d’Ovidio, Note etimologiche, 
52. 
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In verb-forms the phonetic principle has prevailed, except in the first 
conjugation: dico, dica, dici, dice; but reco, recht, recherd. 

2. Mancia probably comes not directly from the singular manica, 
but by way of a plural mance<manice: see F. d’Ovidio, Note etimo- 
logiche, 81. 

3. Fa beside face follows da, sta; and on the pattern of fa for face 
we have fe’ for fece. Dz or die for dici is apparently taken from the im- 
perative. Dui for duci perhaps follows fai, which is modeled on dai, 
stat. 


4. For an old spelling pacie = pace, etc., see § 85. 


107. Y is the late Vulgar Latin representative of earlier j, 
g’, de, di, ge, gt, 2(§ 78). Inreally popular speech it gives two 
results, dd# and y, probably the outcome of two conflicting 
tendencies in different localities or different social strata. 
For the influence of accentuation on the development, a 
better argument can be made, to be sure, in the case of y than 
in the case of other intervocalic consonants; but even here 
it is far from satisfactory. Examples of ddz: pejérem> 
peggiore, *fugtre >fuggire, legénda> leggenda, mugire> muggire, 
sagina>saggina, sigtllum>suggello (§ 38, 4), Ludidnum> 
Luggiano, Magidnum> Maggiano; péjus > peggio, légit > legge, 
rugit >rugge, nvidia > inveggia, podium > poggio, video >veggio, 
exdgium > saggio, fageum >faggio, régia>reggia, cdrtem + -itw 
(§ 78) >corteggio; miugilis>muggine, régere>reggere. TEx- 
amples of y: majdlis>maiale, adjiitat>aiuta, medietdtem> 
meitade meta (§ 42); béja>bgia; cégitat> *coita cota (§ 35), 
légicus >loico, mdgida>*maida madia (§ 35, 1), *pagina> 
*paina pania (§ 35, 1), rigidus (from riiga)>*ruido ruvido 
(cf. $143). Some words have both forms: majérem>maggiore 
matore, merididre > meriggiare merrare, radidre >raggiare raiare 
regionem > Montereggione rione (Rome), domina + -ifew > 
donneggiare donneiare (also donneare); mdjus>maggio maio, 
hédie > oggi ancot, video>veggio veio; bdjulus bdjula>baggiolo 
balia (§ 42,1). 
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If this Italian y is followed by accented ¢ or e, it is absorbed 
by that vowel: fagina>fatna, magistrum> maestro, nigéllum 
>niello, pagénsis >paese, regina>reina (regina is learned), 
vagina >guatna (§ 80, W); ef. fuggire, leggenda, etc., in the 
other stratum. In Arezzo the y seems to be retained before e: 
mavestro, paiese; cf. Zs., Beiheft XV, 90. In venti, trenta from 
vigint?, triginta, not only the y but the preceding 7 seems to 
have been absorbed in Italy (as in France). The tens be- 
tween decem and centum show peculiar developments every- 
where. 

As was stated in § 78, there was certainly a school pronun- 
ciation that retained dy, reinforced it, and then turned it to 
ddz; and in a few words this style has maintained itself, 
sometimes displacing the more popular form: médius > mezzo 
(cf. mez’, me’ in Dante and Boccaccio), radius >raggio razzo. 
Late formations were apparently pronounced in this fashion: 
leo > 6lidus > *olidius > olezzo, riidis > *ridius>rozzo, pririre 
> *pridére>*pridia>pruzza (first with ddz, later with tts); 
so perhaps schédium > schizzo. 

1. Bookish words keep as close as possible to the original spellings: 
Caio, immagine, pagina, Pompeio, sagena, strage, invidia, regione, ozgno. 


2. Verb forms ending in -eo and -io (video, audio, etc.) tend to drop 
the y, in comformity with the second and third persons, which have 
no such element (vides, audit, etc.). Hence *vido>vedo (while video> 
veggio), *audo>odo; similarly, in the third person plural and in the 
present subjunctive, *audunt>odon, *audam>oda. Veggo is due to 
the example of leggo, reggo, figgo, fuggo, etc. (for the doubling, see § 100). 


3. In the plural of words in -ga and -go there was the same conflict 
between phonetic and analogical principles that was described for the 
-ca and -co words in § 106, 1. Dante, for instance, wrote plage and 
piage. Usage has chosen ghe and, with few exceptions (all learned), ghi. 
Cf. § 106, 1. 

In verb-forms, the phonetic principle has prevailed, except in the 
first conjugation: figgo, figga, figgt, figge; ptango, pianga, piangi, 
piange; but piago, piaght, piaghera. 


108. There remain the velar stops, k and g. 
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K is usually kept, but in a considerable number of words is 
voiced to g: amico, dico, fico, pecora, piedica, sicuro, vacanza, 
vocale; ago<acus, annegare<necare, folaga<fiilica, fregare< 
fricare, lago, prego, spigolo<spictilum, sugo. Some words 
have both k and g: acuto aguto, festuca festuga, mica maga. 
Pisa and Lucca are more inclined to g than Florence: pogo, 
segondo, siguro. —In popular Tuscan, except in Arezzo, k 
was long ago opened to x, which now in Florence, Siena, and 
Pistoia is generally no more than a strong h, and in Lucca 
and Leghorn is no longer audible (cf. $87, 1): dico=dzho, poco 
= poho. This habit, though regarded as a vulgarism, creeps 
occasionally into the speech of the cultivated. — For the 
ending -aticum, see § 104, 4. — For mancia, see § 106, 2. — 
Fiaccola may owe its double c to the y which once followed 
(§§ 118, 141): facula *facla>facchia *fiacca fiaccola. A simi- 
lar metathesis of y is found in some other words, such as fiaba 
<fabula, pioppo < pépulus, and probably chioma <*comula. — 
Poco is often reduced, doubtless through proclitic use, to po’: 
un poc’ meno, for instance, would become um po mmeno. 

G regularly remains unchanged: agosto, figura, fragola, 
gastigare, negare, pagano, piaga, ruga. In a few words, how- 
ever, it seems to have disappeared in Vulgar Latin (perhaps 
becoming first a fricative) either in the whole Empire or in 
a part of it: ego everywhere became eo, whence It. 70; be- 
side a(u)gurium was atirium (cf. B. Cellini’s atirio), whence 
a verb *ex-a(g)urare, whence sciagura sciatra; regalis *realis 
>regale reale. Siena has aosto for agosto, fiura for figura. 
To a similar local fall, perhaps, we owe striazzo, ‘ witchcraft,’ 
beside stregaccia, ‘old witch,’ from striga. From the French, 
apparently, are alleare, reame, leale (Arezzo leiale). 


For the conflict between analogy and phonetic principle, see §§ 106, 
1, and 107, 3. 

1. In faticare and several other verbs ~igare has yielded to the com- 
mon ending -icare. Hence the noun fatica. 


2. Sparagio for sparago <asparagus probably arose through a plural 
sparagt. 
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3. Fravola for fragola was discussed in § 103, 1; likewise giovo for 
gtogo, ete. 


4. In early texts intervocalic & is often spelled ch, before back as 
well as before front vowels: uno paio di chalcari, de la chasa. As in 
the cases described in § 85, we cannot tell whether we have to do merely 
with an accident of spelling (e.g. rachonciatura on the analogy of such 
forms as maniche), or with an early manifestation of the popular Tus- 
can pronunciation. The former is perhaps the safer hypothesis, al- 
though Florentine f. Arrihi (ie., figlio di Arrigo) in 1211 (Monaci, 
p. 22, 1. 110) tempts one to the latter. 


Double Consonants 


109. By a double consonant is meant one whose closure 
or stricture is held about twice as long as that of a single 
consonant. Compare English coat-tail with hotel, misspent 
with whisper, steam-mill with steamer, unknown with funny, 
foully with folly, meanness with meaning; Italian fatto with 
fato, stessa with stesa, somma with sgma, senno with seno, 
palla with palo, innocente with inornato. 

Latin double consonants regularly remained unaltered in 
Italian: abbattere, secco, addurre, affatto, aggravare, villa, 
fiamma, anno, cappa, corro, spesso, mettere. Northern dialects 
reduce them to simple consonants. 

Perhaps as a reaction against the habits described in §§ 100, 
101, we find occasionally in Florence a tendency to shorten 
a double consonant before the accent: abate; ufizto for uffizio; 
Alighieri from Allaghieri, balestra<ballista, bulicare <bullire, 
Calimala<calle mala, cangcchia <canna, colazione or colezione, 
coliseo, coloro<eccwillorum, colui<eccwillui; comando, co- 
mune, consumare<summa; coreggia<corrigia; batista for 
battista; so me lo, te lo, se lo, ce lo, ve lo from mello, ete. Pe- 
trarch generally wrote dela or de la for della, ete.; and his 
practice has been imitated by many poets since the middle 
of the nineteenth century. See Zs., Beiheft XIII, 22. 


1. It is likely that in comando, comune, and also in cgmodo, the com- 
pound was analyzed as prefix co- plus a word beginning with m. Or 
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comunis may have been understood as com- + unus. See Mélanges 
Chabaneau, 770; and F. G. Mohl, Etudes sur le lexique du latin vulgare, 8. 


2. Canape<canndbis was apparently influenced by senape<olvam. 
Cica, ‘nothing at all,’ from ciccum, ‘trifle,’ has evidently felt the 
attraction of mica<mica. So coreggia<corrigia, ‘belt,’ may have 
been associated with cérium, ‘ leather.’ 


8. Dante uses in the rime galeoto, scimia, perdést for perdésst = st 
perde, fuct for fucct = ci fu, and several similar forms. Do these rep- 
resent real spoken Tuscan usage, or did the poet in these cases affect 
a northern pronunciation, or did he simply take advantage of preva- 
lent inconsistency in spelling? 

4. *Carricare>carcare then caricare (§ 62). Collocare>*colcare 
corcare (influence of carcare) then coricare. 


5. Ille in V. L. generally became ili on the model of quiz. Then wii, 
singular or plural, before a vowel became egl’ egli: tli amat, tlli amant> 
egli ama, egli aman. This egli, used before a consonant, developed into 
ez and, in Florence, into e’ (§ 42): egli tace>et tace>e’ tace. From 
quello similarly came quegli, quei, que’. Hence, by analogy, such plurals 
as capegli, capet. 

~ 6. From vessica we have vescica; beside dissipare, discipare; beside 
Assisi, Ascesi. Cf. § 84, 8 and § 84, 2. 


Medial Groups 


110. Learned words generally keep consonant groups as 
far as the habits of Italian will allow: negligere (compare 
negghiente<negligentem), tecnico (usually pronounced ten- 
nico), concilio (cf. consiglio). 


111. The prefixes ad-, sub- regularly assimilate their d-, 
b- to a following consonant: arrivare, sollevare; so soggetto, 
oggetto, as compared with obbietto, abbietto or abietto without 
assimilation. Con-, in- assimilate to the extent of changing 
n to m before a labial, to | before 1, to r before r: compiacere, 
allaidire < laido, corredo <redo. 


112. For the sake of convenience, we may divide medial 
groups into three great classes: (1) those ending in J, 7, w, 
ory; (2) those beginning with I, m, n, 7, or s, and not ending 
in J, r, w, or y; (3) all others. 
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Groups ending in L 


113. Latin J, which must have had from the beginning a 
somewhat palatal character, intensified that quality when 
preceded by a velar or palatal stop, which carried the arched 
tongue up into the middle part of the mouth; then the palatal- 
ization spread imitatively to | after other consonants. Fi- 
nally, perhaps no earlier than the twelfth century, the l’ 
relaxed into y. At this point the foregoing consonant, being 
in danger of absorption in the y, fortified itself by doubling, 
unless another consonant stood before it. For instance, 
bctilus > oklus > ok'l’o > ok'yo>ok'k’'yo = occhio.. Cf. § 89. 

Early il>kl, the latter being very much commoner than 
the former, and the two groups being nearly identical to the 
ear (English climb, clock, for instance, are very often pro- 
nounced with ¢): vétilus>veclus >vecchio, capitilum > capec- 
chio. 

MI prematurely unvoiced the end of its m into a transi- 
tional 6, becoming mbl. Rl usually remained. For dl, nl, 
and late tl, see § 115. 


Examples: pL, capulum>cappio, cdpula>coppia, dtiplex *diplus > 
doppio, bpulus>oppio, sttpula *stiipula>steppia, ecemplum>scempio, 
témplum>tempio; BL, ébulum>ebbio, fibula>fibbia, nébula>nebbia, 
sabulum >sabbia; Mu, stmilare>sembiare (also sembrare); Fu, conflat> 
gonfia; FFL, siiflat>soffia; aL, tégula>tegghia, vig (t)lat >vegghia, cin- 
gula>cinghia, tingula>unghia; KL, gentculum genticulum >gingcchio, 
bculus>ogcchio, spéculum>specchio, circulus>cerchio, *exclarire > schia- 
rire, incliidere>inchiudere, sarculum>sarchio; TL, capitulum >capec- 
chio, fistula>fischio, rétulus>roecchio, sttula>secchia, vétulus >vecchio, 
testula >teschio; RL, Carolus >Carlo, drulum > grlo. 


1. Rl in early Italian sometimes assimilated the r to the /: amarlo> 
amallo, vederlo>vedello, per lo>pello. Much oftener it remained un- 
changed: burre *burrula>burla, mérula>merla. The only remaining 
trace is pello, etc., still used beside per lo, etc. 


1 See Archivio glottologico italiano, XIII, 361 and 452; Romania, XXX, 
453. 
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2. *Ad-vinculat>avvinghia, perhaps under influence of cinghia. 
Ob(b)liare ubbliare (from oblitare) is French. Giullare may have been 
borrowed from Provencal joglar<jocularem. Sirocchia<sororcula 
seems to have lost an r by dissimilation. Why should scépulus have 
given scoglio? 

3. In vulgar Tuscan, sk’y is often replaced by sty: fisttare, mistio, 
rastiare for fischiare, etc. Such forms are common in texts of the six- 
teenth century. Cf. § 89, 1. 


4, Learned words generally keep the 1: repleto, replica, amplesso, 
recluso, semplice; but bibbia, esempio. 

114. Beside the regular Tuscan forms with k’k’y and g’g’y 
there are some forms with I’, nearly all belonging to poetic 
diction: lenticchia lentiglia, orecchia oreglia, parecchio pariglio, 
specchio speglio, vecchio veglio; mugghia muglia< *mugulat 
mugit, stregghia strigia<*strigula strigilis, tegghia teglia, 
vegghia veglia. So artiglio, coniglio, miraglio (miracolo), 
periglio (pericolo), spiraglio (spiracolo), triglia<rpty\a. 
These 1’ forms are probably all borrowed from Provengal or 
from Sicilian. See F. d’Ovidio in Archivio glottologico italiano, 
XIII, 361. 

Similarly for ngl we find double forms, with ng’y and with 
n', the latter being probably always borrowed from outside 
of Tuscany: cinghia cigna <cingula, cinghiale cignale < singu- 
laris, ringhiare rignare<*ringulare ringi, unghia ugna< 
ungula. 


115. In a subsequent linguistic stratum occur the groups 
dl, nl, tl (formed too late to become kl: § 113), which simply 
assimilate the first element to the second: ad lo>allo, ad 
latus > allato; ben lo> colloquial bello, con let > colloquial collei, 
con lo>collo, inula>ella, linula>lulla, man levare>malle- 
vare, non lo>nollo nol, *planula>pialla, spinula> spilla; 
*corrotulare>crollare, spathula>spalla. Cf. Latin corolla< 
coronula, ullus<dnulus, villum<vinulum. Modern usage 
has generally restored non lo and to some extent con lo. 
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Groups ending in R 


116. Kr, pr, tr have a double development parallel to that 
of intervocalic k, p, t (§§ 108, 104, 108); that is, they remain 
unchanged in some words, while in others they become 
respectively gr, vr, dr: sacro, magro; capra, sovrano; pietra, 
madre. Dr (like intervocalic d) persists: quadro. Gr, too, is 
similar to -g- in that the first element remains in some words, 
while in others it disappears: egro<agrum, nero<nigrum. 
Lr, llr, nr become simply rr: varrd, torre<téllére, porre< 
ponére. Br, fr, in a reaction against assimilation, double 
their first element: fabbro, Africa (now oftener fr in Tuscany). 
Mr (mmr) and sr develop a transitional consonant, 6 or d: 
membrare<memorare, sdraiare from isdraiare< *ex-radiare. 
Then mbr and also mpr tend to ease the accumulation of con- 
sonants by forming an e before the r: gambero<gammédrus; 
comperare comprare<comparare. Other groups of three con- 
sonants remain unaltered: altro, mandra, aspro. 


Examples: xr, lavacro, lucro<liicrum, sacra sagra; agro, allegro< 
*altcrem alacrem, lagrima lacrima, magro macro, segretario, segreto 
secreto, vinagro: gr seems to be the really popular form. Pr, aprile, 
aprire avrire, capra, capriola cavriola, coprire covrire, ginepro <juneperus 
juniperus, lepre<lépérem; sopra sovra; ovra, ricov (e)rare <reciiperare, 
scev (e)rare<separare, sovra- sopra-, sovrano soprano sobrano (Cellini): 
the genuine Tuscan is pr, the vr forms being in the main Bolognese. Tr, 
Chiatri, dietro<de rétro, pietra, Pietro, vetro; adro<atrum, ladro, madre, 
padre: here both forms seem native, tr being originally the more elegant. 
Dr, cattedra, quadro. Gr, agresto (‘green grape’), egro<e@grum, fra- 
granza, pellegrino, pigro<pigrum; gnaresta (‘sour grapes’) <vinea 
agrestis, intero<intégrum, nero<nigrum, perito<pigrttor: in some 
words the loss of the g goes back to Vulgar Latin, in others it belongs 
probably to rustic Italian. Lr, tur, varrd, vorro, terre. Nr, Arrigo, 
orrato = onorato, porre, terro, verrd. Br, fabbro, febbrato, febbre, labbro, 
libbra, ubbriaco <ebridcus. Fr, Affrica Africa. Mr, MMR, MPR, mem- 
brare, gambero, comp(e)rare. Sr, (t)sdraiare, (t)sdrucciolare < *ex- 
roteolare. OTHER GROUPS OF THREE, altro, andro, destro, embrice< 
tmbricem, finestra, mandra, offre, olire<tiltra, ombra, Sandro, settembre, 
soffre, vespro. 
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1. Lebbra<lépra seems to imitate febbré. Sor-, as in sorprendere, is 
probably not from stper, but from the first syllable of sorreggere <sur- 
rigere (i.e., sub + regere), sorridere<subridére, which was understood 
as meaning st&per. 

2. Burro <Bobrupov is perhaps borrowed. Pord = potré follows saré 
and ard = aro. Piero is not of Tuscan origin. 

3. Quadragésima, It. quaresima, is irregular in various languages. 
The fall of the d may have started in Gaul. 

4. Ottobre is perhaps learned. Lira seems to have been imported 
into Tuscany. Avro, from aver’d, is not an example of br; ard follows 
daré, fard, stard. Opprobriwm>brobbio shows both assimilation and 
dissimilation. 

Groups ending in W 


117. We must make a distinction between Classic Latin w 
(as in lingua, sequi) and Classic Latin wu in hiatus (as in 
placuit, voluit) which became w in Vulgar Latin. 

As to the first, which occurs only after g and k, we have to 
note that during the Empire, if not before, it fused with a 
following u or 0: distinguo>*distingo; antiquus>anticus > 
antico, céquus >cocus > cuoco, torqueo > *torquo > *torco>torco. 
Hence, by analogy, we get It. antica, cuocere, torcere. On 
the other hand, we find seguo<séquor in imitation of segut, 
segue. 

Otherwise gw remains in Italian; and so does kw, except 
that between vowels it voices the k: lingua, sangue; cinque; 
adequare >adeguare, equalis>uguale, *de-liquare > dileguare, 
séquit (ur ) > seque. 

1. Aqua for some reason doubled its & in Vulgar Latin: acqua, so 
It. acqua. Perhaps it fell under the influence of such words as placutt, 
tacuit (see § 118). 

2. In book-words, gu and qu are kept throughout: aquila, estinguo, 
iniquo. 

118. Secondary w (i.e., % preceded by a consonant and 
followed by a vowel) caused a prolongation of the foregoing 
consonant, which was apparently in danger of absorption: 
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jacui>giacqui. If the consonant was a labial or a dental, the 
w then fell: habuit>abbe ebbe, pdtuit>old potte. If it was a 
liquid, the w either fell or became v: véluit>volle, paruit > 
parve. 

Perfects in which the ending -v7 immediately follows the 
root vowel (cognévi, crévi) appear to have prolonged their w 
(krewwi). At any rate, the outcome of such a -v7 is identical 
with the result of -bui: crevi>crebbi, habui>abbi ebbi. 

Examples: Pw, sapui>seppi; Bw, bibt *bibui>bebbi (Siena), habuit 
>abbe ebbe; ww, co(g)ndvit>conobbe, crévit>crebbe; TW, potuit > potte; 
cécidit *caduit>cadde, vidit *viduit>vidde; Nw, Januarius Jenuarius > 
gennaio, manuaria>mannaia, *minuus>menno, ténuit>tenne, vénit 
*venuit >venne; Lw, bélua>belva, déluit>old dolve, vdluit>volle; Rw, 
paruit>parve; KW, jacui>giacqui, ndcuit>nocque, placuit >piacque, 
tacut >tacqut. 

1. Sometimes the analogy of the present stem invades the perfect: 
bevvt (cf. Sienese bebbi) <*bibui, movve<moévit, piquve (Sienese piobbe) 
<*plovit pluit, with vv instead of bb, and old ricevve <*recipuit recépit, 
with vv instead of pp, follow the lead of bevere, mevere, piguvere, ricevere. 


Febbraio, morto seemingly come from Febrarius, mortus, with w already 
lost. 


2. In early book-words, wa>ova, whence masculine ovo: continwus 
>continovo, Genova, manuale >manovale, Mantova, vidua >vedova, victua- 
lia>vettovaglia. Cf. § 74. 


3. In later book-words, wa, we, wi, wo were kept, and wu>uo: per- 
suado, tenue, mutut, infatuo, strenuo, 


Groups ending in Y 


119. Two strong tendencies are here in conflict: the tend- 
ency to absorb or assimilate and the tendency to resist ab- 
sorption. Their extremes may be illustrated by area>aia 
and trivium >trebbio. 

Already in Vulgar Latin times, as we have seen (§§ 78, 
107), d and g had in popular speech been swallowed up in y; 
hence the groups dy and gy, having become y, need not come 
under consideration in this place. The combination ndy, 
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however, calls for a word of mention. We have noted that 
beside the regular development of dy into y there was a school 
pronunciation ddy which became ddz: radius gave both raggio 
and razzo. Thus ndy might produce colloquially ny>n’, and 
scholastically ndy>ndz: on the one hand verectindia>ver- 
gogna; on the other, prandium>pranzo, *mandium (cf. 
mandra) >manzo. 


120. Of the groups that remained at the close of the Vulgar 
Latin period, ly and ny and sy lent themselves easily to com- 
plete, k’y and ty to partial assimilation. Hardest to fuse were 
ry and labial + y: in the case of ry the upshot was the entire 
loss of the first element; in the case of labial + y, a reinforce- 
ment of it. 


121. Let us consider*first the labials, which offered such 
vigorous and successful resistance. 

My>mmy: simia>scimmia, vindémia>vendemmia. Such 
forms as temiamo are of course due to the analogy of temete, 
etc. Latin mmy remains: commedtus>commiato; congedo 
is French. 

By and By both give bby; after a consonant, by: habeamus 
>abbiamo, Ger. laubja +-onem>lubbione, objectum > obbietto, 
habeat>abbia, débeo>debbio, labium labia>labbia, rabies 
rabia>rabbia, ribeus>robbie, scabies scabia>scabbia, cam- 
biat>cambia; gavia + -dnus>gabbiano, cavea>gabbia, Igi- 
vium>Gubbio, trivium>trebbio. There are, however, some 
cases of ddz, borrowed from Sicilian, French, and Provengal: 
débeo>deggio, habeat>aggia, laubja>loeggia, riibeus >roggio; 
fovea>foggia, alléviat > alleggia, *leviarius >leggero. The verb- 
forms are doubtless Sicilian, the others mostly French. From 
the French surely comes saggio, ‘ sage,’ whatever be its ulti- 
mate source. Pzeggia seems imported from the south, its 
parent being *plévia for pliwia, from plévére = pliiére (§ 29, 
5); in early Tuscan the commoner word is piova, a postverbal 
formation from pigvere. Soggetto<subjectum is an example 
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of the assimilation of sub- (§ 111); hence, by imitation, 
oggetto and aggetto. 

Py > ppy; after a consonant, py: pipidnem > pipptione, 
sapiamus > sappiamo, apium>appio, épium>oppio, sépia> 
seppia; impius >empio, scorpidnem> scorpione. Correspond- 
ing to the cases of ddz from by and By, we have a few 
instances of té§ from py, all borrowed. French contributed 
approcciare from *ad-propeare. Southern are probably pic- 
cione < pipionem, saccente < sapientem, saccia<sapiam. From 
puppa *pippia we have poccia, ‘nipple,’ which is either 
southern or influenced by its synonym cioccia <ciocciare, an 
onomatopoetic variant of succiare < sictiare. 


1. In a few proper names vy become y: Bovianum (Gr. Botavov) > 
Boiano, Daniiwius >Danoia, Octavianus >Ottaiano, Vitrivius > Vitruio. 


2. By imitation of dovrebbe, a debbe develops beside deve *deve <débet. 
Hence debbo, and then subjunctive debba, which supplant debbio, debbia. 
Modeled on debbo, debba are abbo, abba; abbo got the better of abbio, 
but abbia maintained itself against abba. 

3. How did grémiwm become grembo? Perhaps *gremmio *grembio 
(cf. grembiale) grembo (influenced by lembo<limbus). See Zs., XXX, 
300. 


122. K’y and ty, in Tuscany, became respectively ¢’t’/§ and 
tts; after a consonant, t’§ and ts: placeo>piaccio, tirceus > 
orcio; ptiteum>pozzo, Martius>marzo. That is, the attrac- 
tion of the y drew k forward, and lifted the blade and middle 
of the tongue for ¢, giving to both stops a palatal formation: 
k’y, t'y. The stop was then reinforced, to resist the y: k’k’y, 
t't'y; later both were shifted forward to t’t’y, tty. Finally, 
the y itself, dominated by the strong explosive hiss of the 
double consonant, became a sibilant, § after t’ and s after ¢: 
Ut’s, tts. An original k’k’y gives the same result as k’y: 
bracchium > braccio. 

If k’ and ?’ are carried to the extreme of palatalization, 
they meet on common ground, and become indistinguishable. 
It was natural, then, that endings containing these elements 
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should be confused, as they sometimes were in Vulgar Latin: ! 
solacium solatium > sollazzo. So Alétium> Lecce, *com-initiare 
>comenzare cominciare, *ex-ctirtiare>scorzare, *ex-quartiare 
>squarciare; cf. the bceckish officium > ufficio uffizio, pronun- 
tiare>pronunzare pronunciare. Even tt was affected: giitta, 
hence *gutteare >gocciare, hence goccia. 

There was also abundant confusion of ty and sy,? which 
resulted in frequent 2 (written g: see § 127) for tts: indicia 
inditiec *indisie>indugia, pretium> prezzo pregio, rationem 
>ragione (Siena razzone), stationem> stagione (old stazzone), 
traditionem>tradigione, palatium> palazzo palagio, servitium 
>servigio (learned servizio). There are some seventeen such 
words, five of which have also zz or z. Aside from these, 
there are about twenty-five words in -iies -itia which show an 
ending -7gia instead of the regular -ezza; five of them have 
both: ‘*alteritia > alterigia alterezza, cupiditia > cupidigia 
covidigia. 

1. There is a considerable number of forms with zz or z from k’y, 
borrowed from other dialects or languages: calza from *calcea is north- 
ern; brazzo for braccio, Franza for Francia are southern, so lonza if it 
comes from *lyncea<lynx*; paonazzo, popolazzo seem Venetian; ro- 


manzo probably is from Old French romans romanz<Romanice (with 
2 voiced by influence of manzo, pranzo). 


1 H. Schuchardt, Der V okalismus des V ulgdrlateins, 1866-68, I, 150 ff.; 
E. Seelmann, Die Aussprache des Latein nach physiologisch-historischen 
Grundsdtzen, 1885, 320 ff.; A. J. Carnoy, Some Obscurities in the Assi- 
bilation ti and di before a vowel in Vulgar Latin, in Transactions of the 
American Philological Association, XLVII (1916), 145 ff.; F. d’Ovidio, 
Ancora dello zeta in rima, in Raccolta di studii critici dedicata ad A. 
D’ Ancona, 617 ff. For a different view, see 8S. Puseariu, Lateinisches ti, 
und ki im Rumdnischen, Italienischen, und Sardischen, 1904 (reviewed 
by A. Zauner in Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische Phi- 
lologie, XX VII, 64). 

* Schuchardt (above), I, 153 (nunsius, osiosus, marsius, etc.); 
Seelmann (above), 322-323 (consiensia, observasione, sepsies, etc.); A. 
Horning, Zur Ti-Frage im Franzésischen, in Zs., XXXI, 200. Cf. 
Literaturblatt (above), XXVII, 65. 

® See A. Levi in Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, XLIV, 190. 
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123. Examples: x’y, facienda>faccenda, jaceamus > giac- 
ctamo, corticea>corteccia, placeo>piaccio, -aceus >-accio, 
lanceare>lanciare, Francia>Francia, tirceus>orcio; %'K'Y, 
bisaccium>bisaccia; Kwy, laqueus>laccio. 

Ty, Capitianum>Capezzano, *minitiare>minuzzare, Pu- 
tedli > Pozzuoli, vitiosus >vezzoso, palatium> palazzo, platea > 
piazza, prétium>prezzo, ptiteus>pozzo, spatium>spazzo, 
-atius >-azz0, -itia>-ezza, *altiare>alzare, cantionem>can- 
zone, lintedla>lenzuola, martius > marzo, -antia>-anza, -entia 
>-enza; TTY, matiea>mazzo, *pettia > pezzo. 

Kty, pty, tk’y seem to have been utterly mixed, giving at 
random t’t’s or tis: *diréctiare>dirizzare, *dtictiare > docciare, 
factionem>fazzone, *impactiare>impacciare, *extractiare> 
stracciare, *stictiare>succiare, suspectionem> sospeccione sos- 
pezzone; captiare>cacciare, (comere) comptus *comptiare > 
conciare; nuptie + *ndvius (<névus) >nozze; *ex-corticiare? 
>scorzare (now pronounced with voiced z in Tuscany). 

For sk’y, sty, see § 128. 

1. Book-words have tsy from ty, tsy or é/8y from k’y: stazione; 
uffizio or ufficio. This ts is pronounced long (tis) between vowels in 
central Italy west and north of the Tiber. In southern dialects (ex- 
cept Sicilian) book-words have tsy from ty or k’y, ttsy from kty or pty: 
orazione, giudizio; azzione, concezzione. So it seems to have been in 
Florence in the sixteenth century. Southern forms with ?’t’’, though 
numerous, are all borrowed, the only regular local development being 
tts or ts.1 


124. Ly>l’, ny>n’, sy>Z, ssy>s, but ry>y: mélius> 
meglio, vénio >vegno, phasiana>fagiana, bdsium *bassitum> 
bascio, paria > paia. 

1. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there was a fashion 
of dropping ¢ or ¢ after 1, n, s, and r in clerical Latin, and Italian Latin- 


isms coined at that time show this peculiarity: evangel (i)wm>vangelo; 
Babilona, domino, extran(e)us>strano, Lavina, letane = litanie, Mace- 


1 See F. d’Ovidio in Studi letterari e linguistici dedicati a Pio Rajna, 
40-41; J. Jordan, Lateinisches ci und ti im Stiditalienischen, in Zs., 
XLII, 516. 
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dona, pane = panie, pecuna, scrutinium >squittino, Tarquino; eccles (i a 
>chiesa, fisonomia, tons(i)onem>tosone; contraro, desidgro, impero, 
ingiura, matera, memora, varo, etc. Some of these forms have persisted: 
vangelo, strano, chiesa, impero. 

2. Another stratum of bookish forms, not clearly accounted for, is 
illustrated by palio<pallium, glio = gglio<dleum, solio = soglio< 
sdlium; conio = cogno<céngius, farnia<farnea, miniare<miniare 
(<minium), smdnia from smaniare<*ex-maniare (<mania); ariuglo 
<hartélus, oriuglo<?*hdridlum = horologium. Words in -aria -o, 
-eria -o, -oria -o are all learned, as are nouns in -sione: e. g., criterio, 
pensione. 


3. Such forms as celiamo, teniamo, posiamo, bussiamo, moriamo owe 
the preservation of the 1, n, s, ss, or r to the analogy of celate, tenete, etc. 


125. Examples of ly and lly: Ly, saliamus>sagliamo, vale- 
amus>vagliamo, figlio, meglio, milier >moglie, talea>taglia, 
*ex-eligit *exel’jit>sceglie; Luy, *tolliamus>togliamo, colligit 

.>coglie. This l’, between vowels, is long. 

Before a vowel, belli, delli, elli, quelli, talc, vwoli change their 
Ili or li, through lly or ly, tol’ (§ 78): begli occhi, degli anni, 
egli esce, quegli uomint, tali or taglt animali, vuogli andare. 
Then, these forms with l’ being used (for the Italians are 
fond of palatals) before a consonant, the l’ regularly develops 
into z (ef. § 59, 1): bez capellz, der secoli, et parte, quet giovani, 
tat cavalli, vuoi venire. For the subsequent fate of bez, etc., 
in Florence, see § 42. 


1. Some dialects have g’g’y instead of l’, an intensification of the 
long palatal fricative having brought about a complete closure of its 
beginning, with a subsequent relaxation of its end: filius>figlio> 
figghio. Such forms are usual in the south, but they are found also 
in spots even in Tuscany — for instance, in Certaldo. 


2. Dolgo, salgo, tolgo, valgo beside doglio<déleo, salgo<salio, etc., 
are sometimes explained as a phonetic development; but the situation 
here is very different from the one just described. It is much more 
likely that we have to do with imitation of the type colgo <colligo, 
scelgo<“*ex-éligo. Sicilian regularly has doglio, ete. Following dolgo, 
etc., vulgar Tuscan has dolghiamo, etc.; hence volghiamo for vogliamo. 
Cf. § 126, 1. 
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126. Examples of ny, Iny, mny, ng’y, nny: Ny, vinearius> 
vignaio, castanea>castagna, téneo>tegno, vénio>vegno; LNY, 
balneum>bagno; MNyY, omnia>ogna, omne>onne>before 
vow. ogni, somnium>sogno; Na’y, céngius>cogno, spongia 
>spugna; NNY, pinna>*pinnionem > pignone. 

1. Tengo, vengo, beside tegno, vegno, have apparently copied the pat- 
tern set by giungo<jungo, piango<plango, etc., which have also the 
forms giugno, piagno, etc., on the model of giugne<jungit, piagne< 
plangit, etc. (§ 1380). Dante’s punga for pugna seems to be a post- 
verbal from pugnare *pungare modeled on giugnere giwngere. Follow- 
ing tengo, vengo, vulgar Tuscan has tenghiamo, venghiamo. Cf. § 125, 2. 

2. B. Cellini frequently uses gnene for gliene, a partial assimilation 
of 1’ to following n. 


127. Sy developed into a voiced sibilant first written sg (7) 
or sc(z), later spelled g(z): occastonem>casgione cagione. It 
is likely that the sound has in central Italy always been 2. 
But the spelling g(z) has led to a pronunciation dz outside of 
Tuscany and Umbria — that is, outside the region that re- 
duces dz to 2 between vowels (§ 86, 1). For instance, a 
Roman, pronouncing la gente as la dzente, naturally inter- 
preted cagione, not as cazone, but as cadzone.} 

Examples: Ambrogio, Anasiagio, Apusiana>Pugiana, 
*cérésea > ciliegia, occastonem > cagione, pe (n)stonem > pigione, 
Perusia> Perugia, phasiana>fagiana. 

1. In several words the sy appears to have developed like ssy (§ 128): 
Pertisia>Peroscia beside Perugia and Sienese Perogia, Petrusiana> 
Petrosciana, Cesianum>Cisciana. Here we may have to do merely 
with an original spelling sci for sgi, which led to a pronunciation §. 
Likewise in the case of camicia or camiscia from camisia, we may per- 
haps assume that the sci, primitively intended for 2, was interpreted § 
and thus gave rise, in Tuscany, Umbria, and Rome, to a spelling ct, 
which there meant the same as sci. Cucio or cuscio for consuo consio is 
obscure, even after F. d’Ovidio’s penetrating discussion in the Note 
Etimologiche, 52 ff. (§ 105, 1, with footnote). 


1 For different theories, see N. Caix, Origini della lingua poetica 
italiana, 161; F. d’Ovidio, Note etimologiche, 52, 56, 70. 
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Somewhat different seems to be the history of caseus>cascio cacto 
and basium>bagio bascio bacio. It is not unlikely that caseus and 
basium belong to the class of words with double forms described in 
§ 14 —i.e., that beside caseus, basiwm there existed *cdsseus *bdssiwm. 
The latter forms would then give cascio, bascio, while basiwm would give 
bagio. Cacio and bacio would be central Italian spellings equivalent to 
cascio and bascio; used outside the central region, they would have 
there led to a pronunciation cat%o, batSo instead of caSo, baco. 


2. Nksy becomes nsy in anzxia>ansia. 


128. Ssy gave a long s, and so did sk’y, sty, and ksy: ssy, 
Bassiana>Basciana, Messianum> Misciano, *reversius *re- 
vesstus (§ 76, R)>rovescio, *subversius *subvesstus > sovescio; 
sk’y, fascia>fascia; sty, angustia>angoscia, postea > poscia; 
Ksy, Briaia> Brescia. 

1. If bru(s)ciare comes from combistum, with or without the influ- 


ence of German brunst, the spelling without s has doubtless the same 
origin as bacio, cacio (§ 127, 1): *com-brustiare>brusciare bruciare. 


2. Esco probably comes from *exo for exeo, on the analogy of cresco, 
conosco, finisco. *Hxo itself lost its y as did so many other verbs: 
aud (t)o> odo, sent (i)o>sento, vid (e)o>vedo, the y falling because the 
other persons had none (vidyo vides videt vidémus vidétis vident). 


129. Ry>y: moriamur>muoiamo, variolus>vaiglo, area 
> aia, -arius>-aio, glarea>ghiaia, paria>paia, Pistorium> 
Pistora, -torius >-toio, varius > vato. 

1. The plural of -arius being -ari, we have, in Tuscan, sing. -aio, 
pl. -ari; hence, by analogy, sing. -aro and pl. -ai: marinaio or marinaro, 
pl. marinari or marinai. By the analogy of marinaio marinari we have 


from Giudeo an old plural Giuderi; we find also batistéo as a singular of 
batistert. 


Groups beginning with L, M, N, R, S 


130. Groups beginning with 1, m, n, r, or s, and not ending 
in 1, r, w, or y, regularly remain unchanged: alba, tempo, 
vento, corpo, posta. Some combinations, however, show 
special developments. 
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L before a consonant tends to become popularly win Lucca 
and Pisa, 7 in the dialects of Florence and Pistoia: autro, 
fauce, vause; aitro, moito. The change to wu is found also in 
Venice and in parts of the south. The words mota<maltha 
and topo <talpa show the vocalization of 1 to uw; but, inasmuch 
as the resulting aw has become g, these forms must have been 
imported from outside of Tuscany. The Tuscan retains 
talpa in its original sense of ‘mole.’ Sédlidus gives not only 
the noun sgldo but also the adjective sodo. L is lost also in 
Florentine comignolo<*culmineum and in mugnaio< *moli- 
nNarrus. 

Lg'>ly>l: *exéligit>sceglie. See § 125. Such words as 
dlgere, fulgido are learned; fulvido<fulvus + fulgidus. Why 
did mulgére become mitingere? 

Lg: bolgia apparently comes from bulga through the French. 

Lk’: dolze (for dolce<diilcem) is doubtless Provencal. 

lk: collocare>corcare, perhaps under the influence of 
carcare < *carricare. 

Iv: for Elba<Iiva, cf. Rv below. Why have we volgere 
from volvére? Scieglere from ex-solvére follows cogliere. 

M is assimilated to a following dental, becoming n; conte 
<cémitem, danno, Sansone, sentiero <semitarius. 

Mb: beside ambedue (also ambeduo, ambedui) from ambe 
due, feminine of ambo duo, we find the strange form amendue, 
which has not been satisfactorily explained: see J. T. Clark 
in Romania, XXX, 593; W. Meyer-Liibke in Zs., X XIX, 
246. Rumanian, also, has amindot. In Old French and Pro- 
vencal we find amdui, andui; in Provengal and Catalan, 
abdos. Other Italian words with mb are regular: cambio, 
colomba, piombo. 

Nd, usually preserved (dando, mandare, onda, onde), suf- 
fers a curious reduction in ne from inde: see J. T. Clark in 
Romania, XXX, 593; W. Meyer-Liibke in Zs., XXIX, 246; 
S. Pieri in Studj romanzi, I, 34. Southern dialects regularly 
change nd to nn (quanno, tannu for quando), but Tuscan ne 
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can hardly be an imported form. Provengal has ent, en, n, 
and a ne which developed out of n. Early Italian texts have 
inde, nde, de. Furthermore, inde was often used for the prepo- 
sition 7n; there seems to have been in the latest stage of 
Latin in Italy a confusion of in and inde, the latter having 
been sometimes taken, apparently, for a compound of 7m and 
de. In illa via, for instance, might become inn ella via (see 
§ 100, third paragraph) or zn d’ella via, in which phrases -ne- 
and -nde- are employed interchangeably. This, possibly, 
was a starting-point for the use of ne instead of ’nde as an 
adverb and then as a pronoun. — Manducare probably be- 
came manicare through *mancare: see § 62. Mangiare, like 
giuggiare and vengiare, must come from French or Provengal. 
— Sovente comes from sub inde not directly, but through Old 
French sovent. 

Ng’, which one might have expected to develop always like 
ny (§§ 78, 126), gives a double result, n’ or ndz, the former 
prevailing in Pistoia, the latter alone being used in Pisa and 
Lucca, while both are current in Siena. Florence, while ad- 
mitting both, inclines to ndz. Ex.: angélus>dgnolo dngiolo, 
cignere cingere, fignere fingere, giugnere giungere, piagnere 
piangere, etc. Gingiva is probably learned. 

Ng: piagno for piango, pigno for pingo, etc., come from the 
alternation of piagnere and piangere, etc. See Ng’. 

Nm>mm: conviemmi, tiemmi. Anima, however, by an 
early differentiation became alma. 

Nt shifts to nd in polenta>polenda, under the influence of 
molenda, ‘ miller’s tithe.’ 

Nov: imbolare, beside involare, is probably of southern origin. 
Gis Sapede 

fg’ never becomes simple y (see §§ 78, 129); it seems to 
give regularly rdz: *ex-cérrigit > scorge, porrigit>porge. From 
argentum, however, we have not only the usual argento, but 
also ariento: see S. Pieri in Studj romanzi, I, 33. 

Rm: syrma>strima. See § 62. 
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Rv alternates with rb in Latin, where we find, for instance, 
cerbus, corbi, curbati, ferbui from ferveo, serbat, verbex and 
berbex for vervex; hence Italian corbo, nerbo, etc.: see E. G. 
Parodi, Del passaggio di v in b, in Romania, XX VII, 177. Cf. 
§ 83, 1. 

S before a sonant is generally voiced in modern Italian: 
exmovére >ismugvere smugvere. Cf. § 40, 1. 

Sk’>long §: piscem>pesce, florescit>fiorisce. From lus- 
ciniola we have lusignuglo usignelo, probably influenced by 
rosignuolo<Pr. rosinhol; usignolo has lost its l- by confusion 
with the article (cf. § 84). 

Sm in the interior of a word develops an 7 between the two 
consonants: ¢avracua>fantdsima, oracuds>spasimo. Cf. 
§§ 58, 62, 72. 

Miscellaneous Groups 

131. Of the groups not included in the foregoing classes, 
some consist of three consonants, some of two. Among the 
latter, twenty or twenty-one groups simply assimilate the 
first consonant to the second: BD, suddito; BS, osservare; BT, 
débita >detta, dibibat>dotta; ps, ad satis>assai; pt, cauda 
trépida? > *cuttretta cutretta; «Dp, frig(t)dus>freddo; aa’, 
aggere; GK, *figicare?>ficcare; am, flemma, frammento (but 
aumento); KK’, accendere; KM, nec minus>nemmeno; KN, 
tecnico pronounced tennico; KT, atto, detto, fatto, notte, otto, 
strictus > stretto (but autore, etico, pratico, treta<rpakrns); PF, 
sapphirum>zaffiro; PS, capsa>cassa, tpsum>esso (but 
learned capsula cassula, Hypsipijle>Isifile, and popular 
ant’ist’tpsum? >testeso, met-ipsimum>medesimo); Pr, atto, 
cattano, crépitum> cretto, scritto (but learned stitico < stypti- 
cus); TM, maritima>maremma (but learned ritmo); TP, et 
pure>eppure; TS, aut sil>ossia; TV, aut véro>ovvero; VT, 
cwitatem>citta. The commonest of these are evidently kt 
and pt. 


1. In early texts, é is often spelled indiscriminately ct or pt: fapto, 
scricto. 
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132. The remaining two-consonant groups show something 
more than simple assimilation. The most important are gn 
and ks. 

Dk’ seems to give ddz in *duodecina > dozzina, but the word 
is probably borrowed from French; North Italian says dozena, 
Neapolitan dozzana. Sozzo, which in Florence now has ddz, 
is of doubtful origin. See F. d’Ovidio, Ancora dello zeta in 
rima (in Raccolta di studii critici dedicati ad A. D’ Ancona, 617) 
and Versificazione italiana e Arte poetica medioevale, 127. 

Gn>n': degno, legno, pugno, regno, segno. Latin gnosco 
having become nosco, cognosco also lost its g in common speech. 
Punga, used by Dante and Villani for pugna, has to do with 
the analogy of such double forms as pugno and pungo, pugnere 
and pungere, etc.: § 130, Ng’, Ng. 

Kn: cycnus cicinus>cecino cecero beside czgno. 

Ks has a double result, a long § and a long s (written ss): 
céxa>coscia, satum>sasso; éxit>esce, dixit>disse; maxilla 
>mascella, taxillus>tassello; exdmen>sciame, exagium> 
saggio, with loss of the initial vowel (§ 40, 1). An examina- 
tion of over 50 examples seems to indicate that the differen- 
tiation is not primarily due to stress, but is originally local 
or social. Directly after the accented vowel, however, ss is 
much commoner than §, being used in all perfects (duss?, 
trassi, ete.); while before the accent ss and § are about 
equally frequent (sessanta, uscire). Laxare gives both lassare 
and lasciare. Learned words all have ss, except that ez- 
before a vowel gives es- (with voiced s): massimo, tossico 
tosco; esempio, esilio, esordio, ete. Fixus>fiso, following riso, 
v2s0, ete. 

Pd retains the glottis position of its first element with the 
tongue position of its second: rapidus>ratto, cauda trepida? 
> cutretia. 

Td also keeps the voicelessness of its first member: pdutidus 
>pulto, nitidus > netto. 
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133. Groups of three consonants, not hitherto accounted 
for, all drop one member, some losing the first, others the 
second. Lig simply omits one | in the spelling: célligo>cglgo. 
Lig’, as we have seen (§§ 124, 125), becomes 1’: célligit> 
coglie. 

Those whose middle consonant was s lost their first ele- 
ment, which was evidently assimilated to the sibilant: BsxK’, 
osceno; BSK, oscuro; BST, substare>sostare; KSD, mbé&da> 
busta. It will be noted that bsk’ develops as if it had always 
been sk’ (§ 130, Sk’), and that the d of ksd is unvoiced by the 
s (ef. § 182, Pd, Td). Here belong compounds with ez- + 
cons.: scuotere, slanciare, smuovere, esprimere, estrarre. 

All the others eliminate the middle element, which in every 
case is a stop: 

Lk'p: calce pistare >calpestare. 

Lk’t: ciilcita *ciilcitra>coltre (also coltrice). 

Lpt: sctilptus > scolto. 

Mops: kaurrev >ex-campsare>scansare, sampsa>sansa, 
sumpsi > sunst. 

Mpt: compiitus > conto, assunto, exemptus > esente, redentore. 

Ndk: mdndicdre>*mancare manicare; manucare is & Cross 
between mandtica and manicare; see §§ 62 and 130, Nd. 
Mangiare is French or Provengal, as are also giuggiare and 
vengiare. 

Nks: anxius>ansio. 

Nkt: cinto, pianto, santo, tintura, unto. 

Ntk’: *infanticellus >fancello fanciullo, panticem > pancia. 

Rkt: with a shift of accent, érectus >erto, porrectus > porto, 
surrectus > sorto. 

Rps: excerptus *excarpsus > scarso (also scarzo). 

Rpt: assorto. 

Sk’t: *fascitellum >fastello. 

Spm: Bracdnuos bldsphémus > bias (1)mo. 

Sim: asthma>as(i)ma; ansima shows contamination with 
ansia<anaia. 
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It is to be observed that in mps and. mpt the m, after the fall 
of the p, is assimilated to the dental (asswmptus >assunto) ; 
and that the sm resulting from spm and stm inserts an 7 as 
does original sm (asthma>asma asima, cf. spasmus > spasmo 
spasimo: cf. § 130, Sm). 


IRREGULAR CHANGES 


134. The developments considered hitherto have shown 
so high a degree of coincidence that deviations from the com- 
monest type have assumed the aspect of a challenge; and, 
in fact, for most of these departures from the norm a plausible 
apology can be found — in bookish influence, in the attrac- 
tion of analogy, in differences of local or class dialect, in the 
migration of vocables. There are, however, certain kinds of 
eccentricity which, though capable of classification, affect 
only a small minority of the vocabulary and elude the usual 
forms of explanation. Generally they have emanated from 
some one social centre, often from one person, whose linguistic 
faux pas have been imitated either in admiration or in deri- 
sion. Sometimes they have started with blunders so easy to 
make that many members of a generation have made them 
concurrently. A good proportion of the latter originate in 
childhood (when speech-growth follows, at a disconcerting 
rate, its own uncharted ways), and have not been corrected 
in adolescence. Others reflect the childish reaction of the 
adult to a foreign or literary or technical word. Often the 
cause is to be found in vague memories and associations. 
Tongues are continually slipping, all about us, but nearly all 
the lapses vanish as soon as made, because they are not re- 
peated often enough to impress themselves. Those which 
recur with sufficient frequency to win a place in the diction- 
ary, but, sticking to particular words instead of spreading 
through whole categories, are not comprehensive enough to 
set themselves up as ‘‘ phonetic laws,” may be called “ irregu- 
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lar” or “sporadic ” alterations. With regard to a sporadic 
change the question always asked and hardly ever answered 
is why, under conditions seemingly identical, the innovation 
appears in one word and not in others.1 

135. The more or less erratic doubling of consonants has 
been described in §§ 100, 101. In § 103, 1 has been set forth 
the occasional interchange of v and g. The rest of the phe- 
nomena in question may be classified under these heads: imi- 
tation, diversification (dissimilation), transfer (metathesis), 
insertion (epenthesis), abbreviation. To this last process 
are due a lot of nicknames, which really constitute a group 
by themselves. It will be seen that the consonants most 
affected are the liquids; next, the nasals. 


” 


Imutation 


136. That is, assimilation of a consonant to another that 
is not contiguous — a rare phenomenon. In all authentic 
cases the influence is exerted by a consonant yet to come on 
one now being spoken; the concept of a sound still in the 
future is clearer than the consciousness of one immediately 
impending. 


Examples: opprébrium>obbrebbio brebrio breb(b)i0, Sicilia > Cicilia 
(used by Boccaccio and still occasionally heard), gladiolus >giaggiglo, 
Jilius>luglio, similare>sembrare; stctiare>succiare ciucciare ciocciare 
and vespertilio>pipistrello are partly onomatopoetic; caligarius> 
galigaio, caligare>galigare, castigare>gastigare may belong here (see 
§ 87). Maninconia for melancolia seems to show both diversification 
and imitation, as well as the influence of mania. 


1 See M. Grammont, La dissimilation consonantique dans les langues 
indo-européennes et dans les langues romanes, 1895; E. Schopf, Die 
konsonantischen Fernwirkungen, 1919 (reviewed by W. Meyer-Liibke 
in Zs., XLI, 597). E, Hermann, Assimilation, Dissimilation, Metathesis 
und Haplogie, in Neophilologus, VIII, 128. 
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Diversification 


137. Human speech, in a reaction against the primitive 
tendency to repeat syllables or sounds, has, in more sophisti- 
cated times, a stronger impulse to avoid repetition. Some- 
times the recurrence is prevented merely by omission, as in de 
retro>dietro or drieto; sometimes by the substitution of a 
different sound for one member of the pair, as in ululare> 
urlare, prora>proda. The two commonest nasals, m and n, 
may be so similar in effect as to call for differentiation. The 
usual substitutes for J are n and 7; for r, 1 and d; for m, a 
denasalized m (i.e., b) which between vowels becomes v. 
Some of the dissimilations go back to the Vulgar Latin stock, 
others are peculiar to Italian. 


138. For liquids, L-L may be illustrated by filomela filomena, 
remulcare*remulculare > rimorchiare, ululare > urlare. Un- 
usual and more or less incomprehensible are liliwm> giglio, 
lélium > gioglio. 

R-R is commoner: arbérem>albero, arbitro albitro, Frank- 
ish heribérga>albergo, Malgherita, paraverédus > palafreno, 
peregrinus > pellegrino, Celt. vertrdga>veltro; corsaro corsale, 
mercoledi, mortaricum>mortaletto, remorari>remolare; que- 
rére >chiedere, fertre *férére>fiedere; armadio, contradio, por- 
fido, proda, rado; opprobrium>brobbio, *de-retranus > dere- 
tano, de retro>drieto, proprius>propio; de retro>dietro, 
Fredericus > Federigo. 


139. For nasals, M-m: moventaneo; M-N, thijminus >temolo; 
N-N, Bononia> Bologna, venénum>veleno; N-M, numerare> 
noverare, Hieronymus > Girelamo, Panormus > Palermo. 


140. The most notable case of all is the early dissimilation 
of B-6 in habébat > aBeBa>aBea, whence avea avia and a general 
imperfect ending -ea or -ia, with a plural -eano or -iano, for 
the 2d and 3d conjugations; whence also the conditional in 
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-ia. Nearly as momentous is the suppression of the second d 
in the perfect ending -dédi for -didi (§ 9, 3), as in perdedi> 
perdet (later perdez); this phenomenon, combined with the 
influence of credidisti>*creddesti credesti and credidimus 
credid’mus >credemmo, ete., and with the analogy of the Ist 
and 4th conjugations, gave rise to a new type of perfect for 
the 3d conjugation: -e7, -estz, -é, -emmo, -este, -érono, to match 
-at, -asti, -0, etc., -i2, -isti, -t, etc. See § 201. 


Transfer 


141. We may distinguish two kinds of transfer: the shift 
of one consonant and the exchange of two consonants. Of 
the former type, r furnishes a large share of the examples: 
capestro capresto, coccodrillo, dentro drento, frenetico farnetico, 
frumento formento, Agrigentum>Girgenti, cancer + -ulus> 
granchio, calce pistare>calpestare scalpitare, storpiare strop- 
piare, strumento stormento, stupro strupo. Frequent also is the 
transfer of J or of the y which comes from it: *abbattulare> 
abbacchiare abbiaccare, niicleus>nocchio gnocco, publicus> 
piuvico, stloppus>schigppo sceppio; from the suffix -ulus, 
bida *budula>biodo, céma *cémula>chioma, fabula>fiaba, 
populus > pioppo. 

1. In singhiottare <singulare + gluttire we have an instance of con- 
tamination. 


2. The south Tuscan transfer of a y preceded by a vowel has been 
mentioned in § 35, 1; cf. § 71,1: bajula>baila balia, congnitus > *cointo 
contio, magida > *maida madia. 

142. The exchange of two consonants may be illustrated 
by: anhelare>alenare, blaterare>battolare, filosafo >fisolafo, 
jractdus>fracido fradicio, ghiottoneria ghiottornia, palude 
padule, rumigare>rumigare rugumare, sticidus>sucido sudi- 
cio. In culctta *culcitra>coltrice, ts, and tr swap places. 


1. For gnocchi see § 84, 5; for rovistico, § 84, 6. 
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Insertion - 


143. The intrusion of g in such words as Pagolo, pagura, 
ragunare has been discussed in § 103, 1. 

Between two vowels one of which is wu or 0, a v often devel- 
ops, especially in bookish or borrowed words (§§ 33, 2; 74): 
caulis>cavolo, continovo, fluidus>fluido fluvido, Genova, 
Johannes>Gioanni Giovanni, manovale, Mantova, miniére 
*minuare > menovare, naulum > nolo ndvolo, Patavium 
*Padua> Padova, Paulus> Polo Paolo Pavolo, ruina>rovina, 
rigidus>*ruido ruvido, vidua>vedova, victualia>vettovaglia, 
viola vivela (Boccaccio ). 


1. Parvenza is probably Provengal. 


~ 144. Some dialects have a tendency to denasalize the close 
of an m, especially before two unstressed syllables: gammarus 
>gambero, vimérem>vomere bombero, rtimicem>romice rom- 
bice; commeatus > commiato combiato, grémium > gremio 
grembo. In this last case we may see the influence of lembo. 


145. There is a tendency, which began in Vulgar Latin 
times, to insert an r in the endings -ia, -te, -to. Perhaps the 
original suggestion is to be found in such words as arbitrum, 
canistrum, fenéstra, palestra, véntrem. Furthermore, the 
word éyxavorov encaustum, ‘ ink,’ being associated with claus- 
trum, gave inchiestro. One would like to trace some connec- 
tion between this word and registro<regesta, but the latter 
has r in several languages. 

Examples: arbiitus>albatro, andtem anitem>anatra anitra, ballista 
>balestra, bis sextus>bissestro, celestis >celeste ctlestro, ctilctta>coltre, 


jaspis>diaspro, genesta>ginestra, *jitatat>Pr. josta>It. giostra, 
scélétus *schélétus>scheletro, valente valentre. 


146. In some words an apparently intrusive consonant is 
there by rights. Ciascheduno and qualcheduno contain quid. 
Dicidotto for diciotto contains et, just as diciassette contains ac. 
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Struggere, traggere go back to Vulgar Latin *strugere = 
struere, *tragere = trahere, with the same stop that is found 
in the perfect and the participle (-struzi -structus, traxt 
tractus) and in the noun ¢ragula; the example of agere and 
regere may have played some part. 

In others, the insertion is due to the suggestion of an asso- 
ciated term: aditus>andito, cf. ambitus; agonia angonia, ef. 
angoscia; asima ansima, cf. ansio ansare<anzius; capitolium 
>campidoglio, cf. campo; reddere>rendere, cf. prendere; 
saturéia>santoreggia, cf. santo; occidere-+ avis *aus?> 
aucidere >It. uccidere, also aucidere whence alcidere (but why 
ancidere?). What suggested the w of uguanno<hoc anno, 
unguanno<hune annum (ef. ancora<hanc horam)? 

Occasionally we have a real fusing of two words: orpaBéds 
strabus + *bambus (cf. BauGarivevr, Bambalio, It. bambo 
bambino bambolo)>strambo; lampas + vapor>vampa (also 
vampo vampore); rastellus + rastrum>rastrello. 

1. Sometimes the disturbing influence cannot be identified: laicus 


>laico ladico, labriisca>lambrusca (cf. Fr.), latra>lontra, papilionem 
>parpiglione, viticem > vetrice. 


Abbreviation 


147. From childish language, no doubt, come such expres- 
sions as gua or guar for guarda, va dormt for va a dormire. To 
the slovenliness permissible in words that cannot be misun- 
derstood we owe ser for messer< Pr. messer, pre’ (proclitic) 
for prete< prévite (Abruzzi) <*prebiter for presbyter. 


148. Nicknames are cut down in accordance with puerile 
tendencies.! Hard consonant groups are likely to be smoothed 
out, and r is liable to neglect. Most of them fall into these 
three groups: 

1. All that precedes the accented syllable is omitted, the rest is kept: 
Aldobrandino, Dino; Alessandro, Sandro; Ambrogio, Bogio; Andrea, 


1 P. Fanfani, Le accorciature dei nomi propri italiani, 1878. 
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Drea Dea; Bartolomeo, Meo; Contessa, Tessa; Francesco, Cecco; Giaco- 
bino, Bino; Guidgtto, Dotto; Michele, Chele; Nicola, Cola. 

2. All before the stressed syllable falls, and the consonant that 
precedes the accented vowel is assimilated to the consonant that fol- 
lows it: Angelotto, Totto; Giovanni, Nanni; Girolamo Girgmo, Momo; 
Giuseppe, Peppe (why Beppo?); Guglielmo, Memmo; Luigi, Gigi. 

3. Everything drops out except the initial consonant, the accented 
vowel, and the last syllable: Beatrice, Bice; Benedetto, Betto; Benvenuto, 
Buto; Durante, Dante+; Francesco, Fresco; Gherardo, Gaddo; Giovanni, 
Gianni; Lodovigo, Ligo; Lorenzo, Lenzo; madgnna, menna; signor, sor; 
signora, sora. 


1M. Scherillo, Alcwnt capitoli della biografia di Dante, 44-51. 
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149. The phonetic evolution of a language inevitably dis- 
turbs its inflectional system, which from time to time needs 
readjustment. For instance, jfiliam and filias, filium and 
filios having early become identical in Italy, the language of 
that country (and also the Rumanian) resorted to the nomi- 
native plural to express plurality, whereas the other Romance 
languages used the accusative of both numbers: It. figlia 
figlie, figlio fighi; Sp. hija hijas, hijo hijos. In the third con- 
jugation, the fall of -s and -¢ reduced to identity the descen- 
dants of credis and credit, which both became crede; a new sign 
of the second person was needed, and was borrowed from the 
fourth conjugation, which had in that form a long 7: audis> 
odi; hence credi. The fall of unaccented vowels so differ- 
entiated from one another the parts of adjutare (adjitat> 
atita, adjutdatis > aitate) that the verb split into two, acutare 
and aitare (Florentine atare), each with a complete inflec- 
tion. 


150. A strong influence is the desire to level, to remove ap- 
parent inconsistencies, to standardize. For example, inas- 
much as pes and pedem seem to have different stems although 
they indicate the same member, speakers reconstructed a 
nominative pedis, on the model of canis canem, which was felt 
to be the regular type. In Italian, the plural of bianco would 
by natural phonetic process be biancz; but to avoid incongru- 
ity of stem it was replaced by bianchz. The eccentric posse 
and velle were reshaped according to the second conjugation 
pattern: posso or poteo, potere; voleo, volere. Similarly esse 
became essere. Vulgar Latin *pdrauldre (from *paraula< 
parabola) gives parlare, while *parailo would naturally give 
*parélo; but this form has been made to harmonize with the 
other type, and we have parlo. Latin érat became zera when 
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stressed, era when unaccented; but the latter was generalized 
and the former abandoned. Thus sez in the singular and svete 
in the plural have been preferred to siez and sete — the two 
pairs coming from *sés = es and *sétis = estis. We have 
seen (§ 129, 1) how a singular in -azo leads to a plural in -az, 
while a plural in -ar7 leads to a singular in -aro; words in 
-orius always have sg. -ov0, pl. -ov. 


151. Analogy often extends a phenomenon from an iso- 
lated form to a whole category. Examples on a small scale 
are *ti and *s7, for t2bi and szbi, on the model of mz for mzhz; 
also illujus illut and *istujus *istui (and altruc from alter), 
patterned on cujus cuz. From the monosyllabic dic and fac, 
assisted by the influence of audzre and dare, came the verbs 
*dire and *fare. The dissimilated *aSea from *aSeBa = 
habebam (§ 103, B) gave rise to a whole imperfect inflection 
in -ea beside -eva. Similarly the entire weak perfect inflection 
in -e2, etc., sprang from the abridged *-dez for -dedz in such 
words as perdere (see § 140). 


1. Sometimes the whole public developed an unexplained liking fot 
some termination, and passed it on to many words to which it did not 
originally belong. So -ora, inherited in corpora, pecora, tempora, was in 
Old Italian bestowed on more than thirty nouns of the second declen- 
sion: campora, luogora, pratora, etc. Thus -ggo, arising in figgo, leggo, 
reggo, etc., invaded andare, cadere, chiudere, credere, fiedere, vedere, 
creating vaggo, caggo, chiuggo, creggo, fieggo, veggo; -ggio, starting with 
seggio <sedeo and veggio <video, produces chieggio, creggio, fieggio; -ngo, 
from giungo, piango, etc., begets pongo, rimango, tengo, vengo; -Igo, 
from colgo <colligo and scelgo <*ex-éligo, is responsible for dolgo, salgo, 
sciolgo, valgo, velgo. Final -o in the third person plural, which belonged 
properly to such perfects as diedero<dedérunt, was extended to all 
tenses of all verbs. 


2. Some forms seem chronically unstable; for instance, the first 
person plural. Vidémus became vedémo, which, however, in late medie- 
val times already began to yield to vediamo, the subjunctive ending 
~iamo crowding out all the present indicative terminations -amo, -emo, 
-imo; then, in modern colloquial style, vediamo itself has had to give 
way to not si vede. 
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3. We sometimes find a persistent reciprocal influence in two sets of 
forms: for instance, the past subjunctive (dicessero) got its -ero from 
the perfect (dissero); while the fourteenth century dissono received its 
-ono from the past subjunctive (dicessono, udissono), which in turn 
derived it from the weak perfect (udirono). 


152. Furthermore, human speech is inclined to discard 
(though very slowly) inflectional forms representing dis- 
tinctions which are no longer felt to be necessary or which 
have found a new mode of expression. Hence the disappear- 
ance of symbols for the dual number, the middle voice, and 
many cases and tenses. Hence the Romance abandonment of 
the meaningless neuter gender, all nouns becoming masculine 
or feminine; hence the Vulgar Latin reduction of the declen- 
sions from five to three. In both these latter instances, of 
course, the simplification might without loss of clearness 
have been carried still further. 

Oftenest, perhaps, the rejection of old fashions ensues 
upon the creation of new ones, more in accord with the con- 
temporary way of looking at things. From early times, 
Latin speakers appear to have felt a certain inadequacy in 
their passive, originally a deponent inflection and never, it 
would seem, completely attuned to its theoretical classic use; 
ultimately Romance substituted for it a periphrasis which 
unequivocally emphasized passivity; while the reflexive idea 
received an analytical expression of its own: amatur>amatus 
est, dicitur>se dicit. For some reason, too, the Latins be- 
came discontented with their future, for which they sub- 
stituted various circumlocutions, the most popular of which 
primarily indicated necessity, duty, or desire: dabo>dare 
habeo or volo dare. Nearly all the Romance tongues finally 
agreed in the use of the compound with habeo. 

It will be seen that many of the changes we shall have to 
consider are due to a fundamental inclination to analyze a 
concept and to express each member of it by a separate word. 
This tendency has, in general, been at work in European 
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languages from prehistoric times down to the present day; 
it may have to do with an increasing need of rapidity and 
exactness in communication. A striking example is the in- 
troduction of prepositions to specify the particular functions 
of the ambiguous Latin cases; then, the prepositions once 
established, the case-endings themselves became needless and 
could without detriment be confused or lost. 

1. Words, as well as inflections, are discarded, and new words are 
created, the reason in many cases being quite obscure. Why, for in- 
stance, should Latin nzhil or nil have given way to the inexplicable 
Italian niente? Parecchio<partculus, alcuno<*aliqu’ unus are easier 
to understand; qualcwno evidently followed alcwno; gualcheduno has in 
it a guid, perhaps borrowed from aliquid. Several pronouns contain 
the Greek distributive preposition «ard, carried around the Mediter- 
‘ranean by Greek merchants: ciascuno, ciascheduno (ef. Old It. cesche- 
duno), which contain quisque and unus blended with xara; catauno, 
cadauno, caduno are now obsolete. 


153. We shall now consider briefly the Italian inflections 
from the point of view of the principles just formulated. 
Changes ensuing inevitably from well-known phonetic de- 
velopment need not be considered. 


I. DECLENSION 
TYPES 


154. When the Latin neuter gender, which was only an 
inflectional category, died out, early in the Romance period, 
the old neuter nouns became masculine: il corpo, il dono, il 
fiume, tl mare, al nome. But some neuter plurals in -a, used 
collectively, had already passed into the feminine singular 
class: arma, foglia, pecora. Also Greek neuters in -ma, if 
really popular, generally became feminine: «iua>cima, 
cayya > soma. 


1. Other parts of speech, phrases, etc., used as nouns, are regularly 
masculine: i bello, il perché, il viaggiare, il portavoce, etc. But in many 
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idiomatic phrases we find la representing an indefinite idea, as in bat- 
tersela, pagarla cara, scapparla bella; in these — or at least in some of 
them which served as models for the others —a specific feminine 
noun was doubtless originally meant. 


2. A real neuter remains among demonstrative, interrogative, and 
indefinite pronouns: cid, che, nulla. So maggio, meglio, meno, peggio. 


155. Between masculine and feminine there was little 
confusion. Second and fourth declension feminines, how- 
ever, nearly all eventually became masculine: fraxinus, ficus; 
manus retained its gender. Names of trees, and albero itself, 
took or kept the masculine gender, perhaps following melo < 
uidov (mdlum is from Dorie padov), pero<pirum, as well as 
frassino, fico, etc.; il noce, il ciliegio, zl susino. But names 
of fruits are mostly feminine: ciliegia, pera, susina, la noce. 
Some masculine designations of persons were made feminine 
by changing -e to -a: marchesa, signora. 


1. There are a few cases of differentiation of gender on the ground 
of bigness, concreteness, or association: fossa, fosso = ‘big ditch’; la 
podesta, il podesta = ‘the mayor’; il carcere, la carcere after la prigione. 


156. Of the five Latin declensions, the three big ones ab- 
sorbed the two little ones. The first declension remained the 
specifically feminine type, the second the specifically mas- 
culine, while the third continued to be a jumble of the gen- 
ders. Nouns of the fifth which survived in popular Tuscan 
passed into the first: faccia, ghiaccia, rabbia, scabbia; di, how- 
ever, remaining masculine, is invariable (cf. Sicilian dia). 
Nouns of the fourth which had not already in Classic times 
moved into the second (as did domus, ficus) made the shift 
in Vulgar Latin: fructus, manus. This last word, retaining 
its feminine gender, shows an occasional inclination to become 
mana, as we find it in Cellini. 

1. Meridies>meriggio; merigge is poetic, as are speme and spene 
(from *spemen and from spes spenis). Such words as serie, spezie, etc., 
are bookish. 
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157. Among the three remaining declensions there were 
some exchanges. From the first there sometimes passed a 
masculine noun, as reparns>pirdta>pirata pirato; also a 
feminine or two whose plural form in -e was mistaken for a 
singular of the third declension, as ala, pl. le ale = Vale, taken 
to be la ale, hence le ali (on the model of animale, -2, ete.); 
likewise a few feminines whose singular in -a was for some 
reason understood as a plural of the neuter type, as auricula 
oricula>orecchia f. sg., then le orecchia (on the model of le 
labbra, ete.) and a singular orecchio (like labbro). 

From the second dropped of course those neuter plural 
forms which came to be used as feminine singular (§ 154): 
fata, foglia, ete. Also some names of fruits (§ 155): mela, 
pera, poma, etc. Patrénus became padrone evidently on the 
model of ladrone<latrénem; but why have we il pome be- 
side pomo and poma? Nouns in -7ero, -zere are doubtless bor- 
rowed from French or Provengal: cavaliero, -e. 

From the third, as from the second, fell such neuter plurals 
as had become feminine singular: e.g., pecora, which had 
strangely come to mean ‘a sheep.’ Latin frondem, frondes 
became la fronde, le fronde; then for le fronde was devised a 
new singular, la fronda (similarly la ghiande>la ghianda). 
Final a turned certain words into the first, final o turned 
others into the second declension: soma (§ 154); marmo< 
marmor, rovo<robur, zolfo<stilfur, corpo<cérpus, tempo< 
témpus. Such forms as folgore<filgur, rovere<rdbur (beside 
zolfo, rovo) seem to indicate the early development of a mas- 
culine declension, beside the neuter, for these words. <Ani- 
male, genere, on the other hand, are probably learned. Dis- 
tinctively feminine significance changed suoro<sérer into 
suora, while a masculine association seems to be responsible 
for glis glirem<ghiro, passer passérem > passero, sdrex soricem 
> sorcio. 


158. Among the adjectives, the two great types, repre- 
sented by bonus-a-wm and grandis -is -e, were preserved: 
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buono buona, grande. From the bonus to the grandis type 
there were very few shifts: somnolentus>sonnolento -e mod- 
eled itself on words in -ente; maléficus>malefice followed 
carnefice<carnificem. Such a word as leggiere is either French 
or Provengal. 

Change from the grandis to the bonus class is much com- 
moner: itristo goes back to Vulgar Latin; magro<macrum 
attracts agro <acrem (and possibly allegro < alacrem?); 
agresto, alpestro may have felt the influence of onesto, etc.; 
rebellis>rubelle -o, conforming to -ello; comune -o shapes 
itself on uno, rude -o on crudo, sublime -o perhaps on imo. 
Pauper has already in Latin times a feminine paupera: It. 
povero povera. Pregna(n)s>apparently pregna, whence 
a masculine pregno. Urbs Vetus>Orvieto Orbivieto; but vetus 
eventually developed forms on the bonus model — vieto vieta. 

1. For the loss of the final vowel in bel, buon, gran, qual, san, tal, in 
the intertonic position, see § 51. By analogy with tal, the adjective 
sol was sometimes used as an invariable form between the indefinite 
article and a noun: wna sol volta (Berni). Maggio and a few other 
originally neuter forms were, in the older language, not infrequently 
employed as masculine or feminine: maggio cura, la peggio son 10; so, 
in modern speech, luz @ peggio. 

159. Of the old comparative forms we find surviving in 
Italian: maggiore, migliore, minore, peggiore, and learned bor- 
rowings such as znferiore, superiore; also the neuters (used 
also as adverbs) maggio, meglio, meno, peggio. Vivacius> 
vaccio, which lost its comparative significance and served as 
an adverb and adjective meaning ‘quick.’ Cf. §158, 1. Of 
the old superlatives, massimo, menomo, primo, and sommo 
are left, and the more bookish gttimo, pessimo, prossimo, 
ultimo; -issimo, used in Italian simply as an intensive 
suffix, is presumably of learned origin. 

The Romance languages adopted an analytic method of 
indicating comparison. Italian attaches pii<plus to the 
positive to make the comparative, and prefixes the definite 
article to the comparative to form the superlative. 
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1. The successor of Latin quam is che, a derivative of quid which 
eventually crowded out co from quod and ca from qu(i)a and quam. 
The expression of comparison by an ablative is represented in Italian 
by the use of di, which now occurs when the second member is a noun, 
a@ pronoun, or a numeral. 

2. Ordinal numerals after quarto, with the possible exception of 
decimo, seem to be of bookish origin: quinto, decimo primo or undecimo 
or undicesimo, decimo sesto or sedicesimo, ventesimo, etc. 


Case AND NUMBER 
Case 


160. Phonetic development — the confusion of quantities, 
the change of -w to -o, and the loss of final m, n, r, s — quite 
“wrecked the Latin declension in Italy; but the analytic 
impulse above mentioned (§ 152) had already provided ade- 
quate substitutes. In many instances, indeed, it is impossi- 
ble to tell whether the habitual use of a preposition under- 
mined the inflection or the loss of the inflection necessitated 
the use of the preposition. The two causes worked together, 
the result being a reduction of the six cases to one in the 
singular of Italian nouns; then the plural likewise cut down 
its cases to one. 


161. The genitive and dative early began to succumb to 
prepositional constructions — the genitive, to de (or ex) with 
the ablative; the dative, to ad with the accusative. When 
the collapse of the inflectional system came, these cases were 
too feeble to resist. Only in Rumanian do we find, in the 
first declension, a slight trace of the Latin dative. 

The vocative was in Latin identical with the nominative, 
except in the second declension; the identity was ultimately 
extended to that type also. Even the Italian Jddio, from 
bookish domineddio, presupposes a Latin Domine Deus. 
Dante’s figliole is simply Latin filzole pronounced in Italian 
fashion. 
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The locative, which had almost vanished from Classic 
Latin, remains even to-day, however, as an invariable form 
in certain place-names: Clisiuwm Cliust>Chiusi, Florentia 
Florentie>Firenze, Aque Aquis>Acqui, Tibur Ttbtrt> 
Pvoles: Glo$. 5553. 


1. Genitive forms remain (aside from pronouns) in several petrified 
phrases: line die>Ilunedi, etc., est ministeri>e mestieri, (de) noctis 
tempore >di notte tempore (later tempo); in a great many family names, 
such as Paoli, Pieri; probably in Monte Vergine, Porto Venere; cer- 
tainly in the learned acquavite, terremoto, lingua angeloro, regno feminoro 
(note the -o-). A genitive disguised as an accusative appears in aranew 
téla>ragnatelo, (illa) Dei mercéde>la Dio merzé, die judicii>al die 
giudicio. 

162. There are left the nominative, accusative, and abla- 
tive. These, in Italy, became identical in the singular of the 
first and second declensions: léna linam lind>luna, mirus 
mirum muird>muro; the type faber fell in with the more 
usual one, its nominative yielding to its accusative-ablative 
(fabbro). In the third declension there is more variety: the 
canis type has the same form throughout (canis canem cane 
>cane), and to this the turris type conforms (tirris tuirrim 
tiirri>tirris tirrem tirre>torre); a word on the pattern of 
frater may get two forms (frater >frate, fratrem fratre>fratre), 
of which either the first or the second is destined to be dis- 
carded (frate; padre); in a neuter like cérpus or fltimen the 
nominative-accusative prevails over the ablative (corpo, 
fiume). 

Words like comes and ratio usually show in Italian no trace 
of their nominative: (comes) cémitem cémite>conte, (ratio) 
rationem ratione>ragione. However, a few of them, desig- 
nating persons, prefer the nominative form: moglie<miilier 
(cf. Old It. mogliera<miiliérem), prete<*prebiter for pres- 
byter (§ 147), re<rex, uomo<hémo, suora suoro<séror (cf. 
frate above); nievo<népos, on the other hand, gave way to 
nipote. Ghiotto, ladro are probably not nominatives, but are 
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derived from ghiottone <gluttinem, ladrone <latronem, the -one 
being understood as a pejorative suffix (as in birbo, birbone). 
Why have we orafo<aurifex, sarto<sartor, lampa<lampas? 
For vieto see § 158. 

1. Inasmuch as most Italian nouns look like Latin ablatives (luna, 
vento, fiore, parte), it became customary, when borrowing new terms, 
to borrow them in their ablative form: caligine, culmine, fulmine, genere, 
germine (so, by mistake, termine for termino). Of much rarer type are 
such Latinisms as gioventu, matesta, onesta, pieta, podesta, taken from 
the nominative; likewise nominative are bronchite, lapis, sermo; thus, 
with a change of gender, are made dazio, eco, passio, prefazio. Tempesta 
probably goes back to Vulgar Latin. Some writers make eco feminine. 


2. Petrified ablatives survive in such adverbs as freddamente, pari- 
mente and in a few set phrases: quest’anno, questa volta, vendere cento soldi, 
_ and probably the ablative absolute cid fatto, etc. 


Number 


163. The outcome is a single form for the singular of each 
noun. It was natural, then, that the plural should reduce its 
forms to one. For the first and second declensions the form 
preserved was that of the nominative, since the accusative 
would not have been distinguishable from the singular 
(§ 149): ae>we; mirt>muri. Masculines of the first de- 
clension, after hesitating a long time between -e and -, finally 
chose the latter: omicida -e -i, poeta -e -i. Mano, the only 
feminine of the second declension, has mani, but the old 
language offers occasional examples of le mano. Some ori- 
ginal neuters— and, following them, some masculines — 
have a plural in -a, which has become feminine: miglia, wova; 
dita, mura. Most neuters, however, follow the masculine 
pattern: agli, dont, poggt. 

When the final vowel was preceded by c or g, there was a 
conflict between phonetic principle and analogy: piaga, 
prage or piaghe; greco, greci or grechi; mago, magi or maghi. 
There was some hesitation in the older language, but analogy 
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before long gained a complete victory in the first declension: 
comiche, spighe, rughe; duchi, colleght. In the second, analogy 
won as far as g was concerned; for c, analogy was the stronger 
in paroxytones, while phonetic tendency prevailed in pro- 
paroxytones: lunghi, so aghi, laghi, luoghi; ciechi, fuochi; 
medici, mgnact. Book-words usually follow the same rule: 
catdloghi, opdchi, cdntici. See §§ 106, 1 and 107, 3. 


1, There are still some irregularities in the -co, -go words: scientists’ 
names in -logo, such as fisiglogo, have -gi; greco, porco, amico and its 
derivatives have -ci; cdrico, stgmaco and some others have -chi, while 
ldstrico and pdrroco are changing and sindaco has recently changed from 
-cht to -ct, 


2. In the early centuries certain feminines of the first declension 
occasionally show a plural in ~i: calendi, cimi, erbi, festi, pagini, porti, 
spalli, vent, le mali femine. These probably are reflexes of the feminine 
third declension conflict between -e and -7: see §§ 55 and 164. Some 
scholars, however, regard them as descendants of the ablative, and point 
out that in the second declension also the ablative may be regarded as 
one of the factors in the ending 7. 


3. The inherited plurals in -a (about twenty) generally have a col- 
lective sense: le braccia, le labbra, le miglia, le uova. They have attracted 
some new formations, such as le grida from grido <gridare < quiritare, 
and some masculines of similar character, such as le dita, le gomita 
(also -i), le mura, le sacca (generally -chi). Le castella, le prata are 
poetic Latinisms. A few of the -a forms developed a new plural in -e: 
il frutto, i frutti, le frutta, le frutte; il legno, i legni, le legna, le legne. 
By the analogy of such words as braccia, labbra, dita, gomita, certain 
feminine singular words denoting parts of the body (guancia, mascella, 
nocca, unghia) came sometimes to be used as plurals (le wnghia, etc. ); 
we have seen that orecchia, so used, developed a masculine singular 
orecchio. 


4, The ending -ora, starting in the third declension with such neuter 
nouns as corpora, was extended, without distinction of gender, to more 
than thirty nouns of the second declension: campora, lagora, luogora, 
pratora, etc. These plurals are now obsolete. 


5. For -ariw -ari, -oriw’ -ori, see §§ 129, 1 and 150. Of -ériw’ there 
is probably no popular example; tmpero, mistero are old book-words. 
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6. For the development of belli, mali, ete., into begli, magli, then 
bei, mai, then be’, ma’, see §§ 42 and 109, 5. Such substantive plurals 
as auget, capei, cavai, figliuot, common in Tuscan poets but not in Tus- 
can speech, seem to be imitations of bez, maz, etc. 


7. When the plural ending ~i follows an -i- in the stem, the two 
combine: studio, studi (which may, however, be spelled with -2, <2, -t, 
(or ff), 

164. In the third declension, Latin -és phonetically gave -e. 
For the gradual supplanting of this vowel by the distinctively 
plural -7, see § 55. On the whole, it is unlikely that the Latin 
accusative -7s had any important share in the modern forms. 
Very early, masculine words began to borrow the second de- 
clension -7; a similar thing occurred in French, Provengal, 

-and Rumanian, and there may be a few traces of it in Vulgar 
Latin. There is still.some confusion among masculines, 
though not much, in the thirteenth century, at which time, 
apparently, feminine adjectives and nouns began to follow 
the masculine example. First 7 padre, le madre; next 7 padri, 
le madre; then 7 padri, le madri. The change was not com- 
plete in literary Italian before the eighteenth century, and 
in the dialects is not yet complete. Padre is still a regular 
plural in the Abruzzi; chiave, gente, parte, torre may still be 
heard as plurals in Tuscany. 

Neuters, except those in -s, conformed to the masculine 
pattern: lume lumi, capo, capi, cuore cuori, marmo marmi, 
zolfo zolfi. Those in -s long kept their old plural in -ora, al- 
though they eventually formed a new one in -7: corpora corp, 
latora lati, lidora lidi, pegnora pegni. This -ora plural (ex- 
tended, as we have seen, to the second declension) was very 
frequent in old Tuscan, Umbrian, and Roman, and is still 
current in the Abruzzi and the south, though unknown in the 
north and in Sardinia. It has disappeared from literary 
Italian and nearly or wholly from Tuscan dialects. 


1. For the development of quali, tali into quagli, tagli, then quai, tai, 
see §§ 42 and 104, L. Hence a poetic plural animai, ete. 
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2. Truncated words (§ 52) became invariable: cittd, di, fe, pie, re 
(§ 42), virtt. So are foreign words ending in an accented vowel or 
diphthong: bambw, caffe, tranvai. Words ending in -i, -ie, or a consonant, 
all borrowed, are invariable also: crisi, spezie, lapis. 


165. Other parts of speech used occasionally as nouns in a 
peculiar way have no plural form: 7 quando. 

Compound words consisting of two substantives or of sub- 
stantive + adjective, if entirely grown together, generally 
inflect the latter part: capolavori, capofitti. If they are not 
wholly amalgamated, the principal substantive is inflected, 
and the adjective, if there is one, agrees: capi d’opera, teste 
dure. Compounds containing a noun and a verb are regularly 
invariable: portavoce, cavatappt. 


166. Words ending in lo, le, no, ne, ro, or re may lose their 
final vowel in the interior of a phrase (§ 51), and in poetry 
even before a pause: animal grazioso, buon giorno, amor mio; 
in mezzo alor. Such words drop the plural -2 freely in poetry, 
and occasionally in popular speech: pzcciol sassi, quet fior; + 
can barbont. 


Numerals 


167. Of the numerals, wno, preceding a noun, drops its -o 
except before s + cons. or ts or dz; the feminine, wna, loses 
its -a only before a vowel. When used as a pronoun, uno has 
a full inflection: gli wni e gli aléri. 

For ‘ two’ we have: duo<Lat. duo, dui<V. L. dui (which 
substituted plural -7 for dual -o), due< Lat. fem. due, dua< 
Lat. neuter dua for duo. These words were in Old Italian 
generally used indiscriminately, although some authors 
(e.g., Ariosto) reserved due for the feminine. The final prefer- 
ence for due as a sole form is probably due to the influence of 
tre. Duo survives in the south. 

Mille has in Old Italian, beside mila, a plural miglia milia 
millia<Lat. mil(b)ia. At present miglia means only ‘ miles.’ 
Mila is a learned formation from milia on the same model as 
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vangelo, strano, impero, chiesa: § 124, 1. Mulione (once also 
millione), a late word meaning ‘big thousand,’ made up 
from mil (l)ia, has a plural milionz. 

The other cardinal numerals are invariable. 

1. Uno came to be employed in Italian as the indefinite article. This 


use, which began sporadically in Classic Latin times, grew to be rather 
frequent in Vulgar Latin. 


2. Décem<diece, which subsequently, attracted perhaps by venti, 
took the plural ending -i. For the first 7 of diciassette, diciannove, see 
§ 36, 1. The tens, between 10 and 100, are irregular in Italian, as they 
are in the other Romance languages: see J. Jud, Die Zehnerzahlen in den 
romanischen Sprachen, 1905; ef. Archiv fiir das Studiwm der neueren 
Sprachen und Literaturen, XXIV, 400. 


Pronominal Inflections 


168. Pronouns are usually more conservative than nouns 
and adjectives. Several of the Latin pronouns, to be sure, 
went out of use, but those which remained kept remnants of 
their old inflection. 

Is, idem, and hic disappeared almost entirely; a relic of 
the first is desso<id ipsum; traces of hic linger in ancora, 
uguanno, unguanno; cid<ecce hoc. As personal pronoun of 
the third person we find ille, sometimes ipse. The adverb 
inde (It. ne) acquired the function of a genitive neuter pro- 
noun, ‘ of it,’ ‘ of them.’ 


169. Among inflectional innovations, the most striking is 
the imitation of qui by zlle, a process which results in a mas- 
culine singular declension Ulz, illajus, lla, illu, illo. On this 
model, starting with a feminine dative zlle (for the literary 
ili), we have corresponding feminine singular cases ila, 
alejus, lei, tla. In the plural, on the other hand, illarum 
gave way entirely to allorum. TIllius left no trace, but dative 
ilt remained in common use. 

Another phenomenon is the substitution of qui for feminine 
que and the complete confusion of the interrogative and rela- 
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tive inflections; the form quis disappears, while quid is fre- 
quently used for quéd. 

1, Italian ched che from quid assumes not only the pronominal but 
also the conjunctional functions of quod. In early Italian three words 
were in competition as pronoun-conjunctions: co<quod, che<quid, ca< 
qu (t)a + quam. 

170. A word naturally develops differently according as 
it is stressed or unstressed, and some of the pronouns and 
pronominal adjectives had such a dual development. Adjec- 
tival zlle, when unaccented, became the definite article. 

To a stressed form ending in a vowel, in the older language, 
was often added a particle ne: mene = me, cione = cid, etc.1 
The origin of this enclitic is unknown, but it may have started 
with such double verb-forms as tzé tiene, vié viene (cf. §§ 52 
and 204, 1). It is particularly common with verbs (ene = é, 
fane = fa, saline = salt), occasionally with doubling of the 
n (honne = ho). Sometimes it is attached to adverbs: ine 
= 7 (‘there’), quine = qui. As far as Tuscany is concerned, 
this -ne appears to be most at home in Arezzo. 


Personal Pronouns 


171. In the development of personal pronouns ? of the first 
and second persons, it is to be noted that égo in Vulgar Latin 
everywhere lost its g; that mihi early contracted into mi, 
which led to *#7, *st beside tii, sibi; that mi, *tt, *st and mé, 
té, sé before the accent would all in Italian naturally have 7, 
while in the enclitic position the é and the 7 would phoneti- 
cally be differentiated; that nds, vés regularly became noi, 
vot (§ 94, S). 

In point of fact, Vulgar Latin eo, — which became 7o in 
nearly all of Tuscany, — remained ¢o in Arezzo and in most 
non-Tuscan dialects, eo being still the usual form in Sicily. 


1 See S. Pieri in Zs., XXX, 339. 
2 See Aline Furtmiiller, Zur Syntax der italienischen Personalpro- 


nomina, in Zs., XX XIII, 148. 
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Pretonic zo was reduced to 2’ in Tuscan (§ 43). Between the - 
originally dative and accusative forms there is no trace of 
distinction in Italian; mz, etc., came to be used in the un- 
stressed, me, etc., in the stressed position. With the addition 
of the -ne mentioned in § 170, we have mene, tene, sene. From 
tibi, stbi, came Old Italian teve, seve, and by analogy meve; 
from nobis, vobis the south got nobe, bobe. Mecum, etc., give 
meco, etc.; hence Vulgar Latin noscwm, voscum for nobiscum, 
vobiscum: It. nosco, vosco. 

Not, voi, used proclitically, as in noz vede = ‘he sees us,’ 
vot dico = ‘I tell you,’ regularly become no, vo (§ 42), which 
we find in the thirteenth century in Florence, Arezzo, ‘and 
Siena. Beside them occur in Arezzo and Siena ne and ve, in 
Florence (as in Sicily) ni and v1, modeled on the singular 
forms me, mi, te, ti. In Florence, however, the Aretine ne, 
reinforced by ne<inde, supplanted the native nz; but vz was 
kept. No and vo were crowded out. Inasmuch as the word 
for ‘you’ had now come to be identical with the word for 
‘there’ (vi<ibz), the word for ‘here’ came to be used for 
‘us.’ This word is ci<ecc’ ic (i.e., ecce hic), which gradually 
took the place of ne, the latter being at present confined (in 
the sense of ‘us’) to archaic and poetic diction. 

1. In Old Italian the order of words was freer than it isnow. A con- 
junctive pronoun used with an infinitive did not invariably follow; 
nor did the pronoun always precede a declarative verb. Indeed, it 
regularly came after a verb that started a sentence: e.g., Pregoti, as 
compared with Jo ti prego. When a verb had both a direct and an in- 
direct object, both of them conjunctive pronouns, the indirect did not 
necessarily precede: one might say lo gli dico as well as glie lo dico. Ne 
did not always follow other pronouns; such a phrase as ne mi parla was 
quite possible.! 


2. The use of me, te, se, ve rather than mi, tz, si, vi before lo, la, li, le 
probably goes back to a stressed form of the demonstrative: mz Ylw’ 
dat>m’ello da = me llo da, which in Tuscany becomes me lo da as eccu’ 


1 See H. Henz, Die Stellung der Objectspronomina in Verhdltnis zum 
Verbum wie auch unter sich im Altitalienischen, 1908, 
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dlut>*collut colut (§ 109, end).t In the south the double J is kept. 
The forms with e were brought into use also before ne, either by imita- 
tion or through a similar process, such as mz inde dat>m’ ende dat> 
*m’ enne da = me nne da>me ne da. By analogy, the words ci and gli 
(masculine or feminine) substituted an e for their « whenever they 
stood before lo, la, li, le, or ne: as ce lo dice, glie ne parlo. In the early 
language we often find a curious invariable gliele, wherein the second 
element may represent lo, la, li, or le. 


172. In the third person, the form %lz (representing “lle, 
ult, and perhaps illis: § 169) became elli, then egli before a 
vowel; and eglz used before a consonant was reduced to ¢7, 
later in Florence to e’: $42. Jlla and ille (representing ila 
illam illd, and tlle) became ella and elle. Tilajus and illejus 
($§ 151, 169) left no trace in Italian; but 2lla7z and illei gave 
lui and lez, the initial vowel being lost, presumably by elision, 
as in such a phrase as a lluz, e “llei. Similarly cllorum, which 
was used for both masculine and feminine, become loro, which 
served as a dative plural, corresponding to lui and lez; its 
genitive meaning was retained only in its function as a pos- 
sessive. Luz, lei, loro are now employed as stressed objective 
forms, after a verb or a preposition. 

Inasmuch as egli was of both numbers (egli ama, egli 
amano), the plural egli came to be distinguished from the 

‘singular by the addition of the verbal ending -no (egli ama, 
eglino amano). On this model was built a feminine elleno. 
Eglino, elleno, and plural egli are now obsolete, being sup- 
planted by loro, ess?, esse. In modern colloquial Italian, luz 
and lei, also, are employed as nominatives, taking the place 
of egli and ella. 

Ello and elli were lost in Tuscan, but survived in Sicilian. 


1. From %pse we have esso, essa, essi, esse, used as alternates for the 
derivatives of ille. 


173. In the unstressed, or conjunctive, use of the pronoun, 
its first syllable is lost; and the long forms illuz, ile, allorum 


1 See Zs., XXX, 17. 
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do not appear, the dative singular being m. ili, f. ili or ille, 
the dative plural illis. Illi (representing, therefore, tle, dat. 
sing. ili, nom. pl. tli, dat. pl. illis) became li, then gli before 
a vowel; and gli used before a consonant was reduced to 7 
(§ 42): gli é difficile, ‘it is hard’; li dico or gli dico or 7 dico, 
‘I say to him’ or ‘to her’; li vede or gli vede or 7 vede, ‘he 
sees them’; J or gli or 7 parliamo, ‘ we speak to them.’ ilo 
(= illum and ilo) >lo. IVa (= ila, illam, illa)>la: la non 
viene, ‘she doesn’t come’; vedetela, ‘see her.’ TIlle (= 
ille) >le. 

It is noteworthy that pronouns, as well as nouns, use the 
originally nominative plural forms as accusatives. 

Ne from inde is used as an unstressed pronoun meaning 
‘of it,’ ‘of him,’ ‘of her,’ ‘of them.’ Furthermore, the ad- 
verbs cz and wi take the place of an unaccented neuter dative 
singular or plural: cz sz conforma, ‘he adapts himself to it’; 
vt sono assuefatto, ‘I am used to them.’ 

The modern literary language discards 7 altogether, dis- 
tinguishes dative singular glz from accusative plural lz, re- 
stricts dative singular gli to the masculine, and replaces the 
original dative plural by cz, vz, or the stressed form loro. 

1. In early Italian, and later in archaic or poetic diction, we very 
often find for lo a form il, which seems to have developed out of J in 
such constructions as lo odo>l’odo, non lo vedo>nollo vedo>nol vedo, 


te lo dico>tel dico; whence to 1 dico, tu 1 dici, egli 1 dice written io il 
dico, ete., until finally we have il dice = lo dice, ete. 


2. For the position of conjunctive pronouns, see § 171, 1. 


3. For the development of glie, see § 171, 2. 


Definite Article 


174. As Latin progressed, the demonstrative adjectives 
came to be used more and more for the purpose of simple 
specification; and thus grew up the Romance definite article. 
In most of the territory the word so employed stood regularly 
before its noun, but in Rumanian it came after. Some small 
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districts (among them Sardinia) preferred ipse for this func- 
tion; zlle, however, was the commonest favorite, and from 
adjectival ille comes the Italian article. 


1. The Sardinian forms are sw, sa, sos, sas. 


175. From accented (or half-accented) illum, tllam, ili, 
ile come ello, ella, elli, elle. Ello before a word not beginning 
with s-+ cons. (or ts or dz) loses its then intertonic o and 
shrinks to el ($§ 57, 58); becoming wholly unstressed, before 
the accent, it develops further into zl (§ 38). El, witha plural 
ev, e’, is found in Arezzo. Filla, elle, as long as they preserved 
a stress, apparently remained unchanged (see § 176). Elli 
before a vowel became egli, which before a consonant other 
than s + cons. (or ts or dz), losing its accent, was reduced to 
ez, then to e’ (§ 42), then toz (§ 38, 2). 

Now the preposition de, combining with ello, etc., produces 
dello, del, della, delli degli dei de’ (§ 59, 1), delle. Similarly 
in + ello, etc., makes nello, etc. On the model of these are 
constructed allo, collo, dallo, with a, con, da and the article. 
Pello, sullo, probably coming later still, seem to be patterned 
on collo. 

1. Beside nello, etc., in the older language, we find indello, etc., due 
apparently to a confusion of in and inde: § 130, Nd. 

2. For the principles of elision, see § 53; for the development and 
the loss of a vowel before s + cons., see §§ 39 and 40, 1. The use of lo 
before ‘s impure’ is orginally due to the absorption of the 7- by the 
preceding -o. Then, by association of st with ts, the form lo comes to 
be used also before ts and even dz (both written z): lo istilo>lo stilo, 
then lo zio, then lo zigolo. 


176. When ello, etc., are used quite proclitically, they lose 
their first syllable. Ello, ella, elle, then become lo, la, le. We 
have already seen (§ 175) how elli is reduced to 2; the same 
result may come by way of an earlier loss of the first syllable 
— viz., tli, ’li, then gli before vowels, and gli before conso- 
nants becomes 2, remaining gli before vowels. So, beside the 
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il which evolves from accented ello, we have an J from unac- 
cented illu’, ‘lw’ before a vowel: illu’ dlew >lw olew >Volio. 

177. The prevailing Tuscan forms are originally lo J il, 
li gli 7; la, le. Through Guittone and his school, however, 
the Aretine el and e2 came more or less into poetic use in the 
rest of Tuscany. In early prose, before consonants other 
than s + cons. (or ts, dz), lo, li and il, 7 seem to have been 
used indiscriminately; but in the verse of Dante’s time il 
and 7 are not syllabic, being employed only after a vowel 
(e.g., sicheil préfermo ..., leveneezpolst). A poetic prefer- 
ence for lo persisted through several centuries. Moreover, in 
the phrases per lo piv and per lo meno the lo has maintained 
itself, even in colloquial usage, to the present day. 

1. In current prose Jo and gli are restricted to the position before a 
vowel or before s + cons. (or ts, dz). Lo and la regularly elide their 0, 


a before any vowel; gli and le usually drop their 7 or e only before an 
identical vowel. 


2. The Sicilian poets seem to have used lo / u, li gli; la a, le (doubt- 
less pronounced Jz). 


Possessives ! 


178. The Vulgar Latin words were probably meus, *tous, 
sgus, the last two showing a dissimilation of wu: see § 29, 5; 
nostrw’, and by analogy vestru. Meus mew’ >*mieo mio, mea 
> *miea mia, mee>*miee mie, but mei>miei: see § 27, end. 
So *tous *teu> *tuoo tuo, *toa>*tuoa tua, *toe > *tuoe tue, but 
*toi>tuot and tut: see § 31. Sous followed the same course 
as “tous. From nostru’, vestrw’ we get nostro-i-a-e, vostro-i-a-e. 

In Old Italian we find a mase. and fem. pl. mia, perhaps 
originally a neuter: le mia sorelle, li fatti mia. A singular mie 
(la mie porta) is probably a shortening of *miea. So an oc- 
casional fem. two (la tuo bontade) seems to be an apocopated 
*tuoa; it leads to a rare fem. pl. tuoi, suoi (delle suoi genti, le 


1 See L. E. Menger, The Development of Possessive Pronouns in 
Italian, 1893. 
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suot castella). The rather indiscriminate use of forms was 
no doubt encouraged by the diversity of words for ‘two’: 
dua, due, dui, duo, duoi. 

Very frequent in early poetry is meo, which is generally a 
Latinism, although in Arezzo and in Sicily it may have been 
in spoken use. Suz and tui, common in the old language, are 
surely in many cases pure Latinisms, but they seem never- 
theless to have really existed in current speech, beside suoz 
and tuoz, which ultimately crowded them out. 


1. The thirteenth century Fiore has seo for suo — evidently an imi- 
tation of meo, 


179. ‘ Their’ is expressed by the invariable loro <<illérum. 
Suo in this sense occurs very often in poetry, where, in all 
probability, it is for the most part a Latinism; occasionally 
it stands in prose, where it doubtless represents a popular 
survival. 


180. Beside the longer forms, Vulgar Latin certainly had 
monosyllabic sus, presumably *tus, and possibly *mes. These 
appear occasionally in Italian poetry as me mi, tu, su; in 
Bolognese speech as mz, to, so. We have also the old-fashioned 
enclitic mo, ma, so: e.g., padremo, madrema (still heard in 
the south), and Dante’s szgnorso. Sometimes we find ma 
attached to masculine nouns: cognatoma, fratelma. 


181. The possessives in modern Italian are preceded by 
the definite article or some other determining word, except 
when used adjectively in the predicate, or with a vocative, 
or with a singular noun of relationship otherwise unmodified. 
In the old language, the practice was much the same, al- 
though there was more freedom. The very common poetic 
use of the possessive without the article is a Latinism. Cer- 
tain set phrases, however, have come down, with no article, 
from a time before the article was fully evolved: e.g., da 
parte mia, in casa sua. 
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Demonstratives 


182. Latin possessed a demonstrative interjection eccum 
(made up originally of ecce + a pronoun), which, after clle 
had come to be used as an article and as a personal pronoun, 
was regularly prefixed to that word when a real demonstrative 
sense was to be expressed: zllw’ amicw’>Vamico, eccu’ illu’ 
amicw’>quell’ amico; *illt exit>egli esce, eccw allt exit> 
quegli esce. To iste, as well, this eccwm is generally prefixed; 
but the pronoun continued in existence also without the par- 
ticle — in stanotte, stasera, stavolta, and, by analogy, stamane, 
beside questa notte, etc.; in stesso<istw’ ipsw’; and, in Old 
Italian, in detached esto-a-i-e. 

1. Ipse gives us esso-a-i-e, generally used as a personal pronoun. 


It came to be employed also, after some prepositions, as an invariable 
intensive particle: con esso lui, then con esso lei = ‘ together with her.’ 


2. Another demonstrative adjective and pronoun, associated with 
the second person, is cotesto or codesto-a-i-e, apparently from eccw’ *tt 
tstu’. It has a masc. sing. substantive form cotest?. 


183. The derivatives of the different forms of eccw’ illw’ 
and eccw’ istu’ are similar to those which come from the pro- 
noun zlle: quelli quegli quet que’ (§ 172), coluz colei, quello-a- 
1-e, coloro; questi, costuc costei, questo-a-i-e, costoro (for the 
contraction of wu -+ %, see § 37, 4). These are used as pro- 
nouns, guegli quez and questz being reserved for the nom. sing. 
masc., ‘that man,’ ‘this man,’ ‘ the former,’ ‘ the latter.’ 

In adjectival function we have only quello-a-i-e and questo- 
a-i-e. Furthermore, quello and quelli used proclitically de- 
velop forms similar to those of di-+ the definite article: 
quel quell’, quet quegli. Questo, questa used proclitically, may 
elide their final o or a before a vowel. 

The Sicilian poets, both in pronominal and in adjectival 
use, write quello-a-i-e, questo-a-i-e, without reduction, 
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Relatives and Interrogatives 


184. In Vulgar Latin, gui was used for quis and for the 
fem, sing. que; and quid encroached upon the domain of 
quod. We have, then, as an outcome of the combined de- 
clension of gui and quis: chi<qui, cui<cut, che<quid (and 
perhaps quem, que), co<quod. In Old Italian, before a 
vowel, we often find ched<quid. Co seems not to be native 
in Tuscany. Non-Tuscan, too, is ca<qua quia (and perhaps 
quam), which is common in the dialects. These three words, 
che-d, co, ca, were for some time in competition, both as 
pronouns and as conjunctions, but che-d was at last preferred 
in both uses. 

1. Chi is used only of persons, and only as an interrogative or as 
an indefinite relative (‘he who’ or ‘one who’). Che as an interroga- 
tive is neuter; as a relative it may stand for either number or any 
gender. Cui, representing both persons and things, may be used ob- 
jectively with a verb or a preposition; in the phrase il cut, ‘ whose,’ 
it has a genitive function. 

2. Modern Italian keeps the d of ched only in ciascheduno and 
qualcheduno. 


3. Qualis>quale, pl. quali, masc. and fem. alike. It is used as an 
interrogative adjective and pronoun; and, with the definite article 
prefixed, as a relative. For quai, see § 42; 59,1; 104, L. 


4. For chiunque, as for qualunque and qualche, see § 56. 


CONJUGATION 


185. Among the four great types of Latin verb-inflection 
there were some shifts in Vulgar Latin and more in Romance. 
There were also, of course, new formations: these, in Italian, 
are all made in the first conjugation (biondeggiare) or in the 
fourth (ingelosire); some belong to both (arrossire -are). 

The first conjugation maintained itself well in Italian, 
gaining a quantity of new formations and losing only arrogere 
(whose shift started apparently with a perf. part. *ad-rdgitus 
> arroto). 
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The second was on the whole a loser. It early gained from 
the third cadere, potere, sapere, volere, but lost to it some 
fifteen verbs, of which the most important are mescere, muo- 
vere, nuocere, ridere, rispondere, torcere; to the fourth it lost 
compire and empire (cf. cémpiere, émpiere), fiorire, pentire, 
putire, sparire with comparire and apparire (retaining, how- 
ever, parere). In most of these cases, one can see no adequate 
reason for the change. Potere and volere are examples of 
standardization; sapere early came under the sway of habere, 
presumably on account of similarity of sound; but what 
attracted cadere? 

The third gained much but lost more. In addition to the 
shifts mentioned, it sacrificed to the fourth some verbs in -7o 
(capire, fuggire, morire), many bookish words (applaudire), 
and sundry others (offrire, seguire, etc.). It lost to the first 
a small part of facere fare, to the fourth a small part of dicere 
dire. On the other hand, it won from the fourth fiedere< 
ferire, riedere<redire, and a couple more. 

The fourth, as we have seen, suffered few losses and re- 
ceived a good many deserters, not to speak of numerous 
fresh conscripts. 

Fare, dire, and rare Old Italian dure (beside facere, dicere, 
ducere, which were current in the early centuries) call for 
some special explanation. Monosyllabic fac, dic led to a 
plural imperative *fate, *dite, whence indicative *fatis, *ditis 
and infinitive *fare, *dire (strongly influenced by dare, stare 
and perhaps by audire). Dure may have followed a similar 
course; durre follows torre<toll’re. Dante’s die = dict and 
ridut = riduci are not satisfactorily explained. 


186. Far more important, however, were the fundamental 
innovations caused by the analytical tendency described in 
§ 152. The entire passive and the entire formation of per- 
fect tenses were made over. Here and there, from the begin- 
nings of Latin literature, we can detect sporadic evidences 
of an inclination to the analytic constructions, but this in- 
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clination, if we are to judge from written documents, was 
held in check by tradition. It is only in the several Romance 
languages that the tendency comes to obvious fulfilment; 
but the likeness of the outcome in the various tongues would 
seem to indicate a considerable alteration, before the disrup- 
tion of the Empire, in the usage of the populace. 


187. The new passive was built by combining the perfect 
participle of the verb in question with the appropriate forms 
of the verb ‘to be’; sono amato, eran amati, fu amato, sarete 
amati, etc. The auxiliary is essere<esse, except in northern 
Italy, where it is fir<fier?. The whole apparatus of the old 
passive inflexion disappears; only the gerundive seems to 
have lingered in a few combinations. Deponent verbs become 
active: mori >morire, sequi > seguire. 

One result of the disuse of the older passive is an extension 
of the distinctly reflexive construction: ponitur>se ponit> si 
pone. Cf. Zs., X XXIII, 135. 

1. It is noteworthy that the Germanic languages created for them- 
selves a new passive in the same fashion. 

2. The Italians sometimes use as auxiliary, to distinguish more 
clearly an act from a state, the verb venire: as viene punito for é punito. 
The use of andare with the participle indicates obligation: va fatto 
cost = ‘it must be done thus.’ 

3. Fiat>fia, which, with the plural fian, is used in poetic diction 
as a future of essere. 

188. The perfect tenses were made by combining the per- 
fect participle with the proper forms of habere — or, eventu- 
ally, in the case of passive, reflexive, and most neuter verbs, 
the corresponding forms of esse> *éssére: e.g., fect >ho fatio, 
fecerat>aveva fatto, fecerint>avranno fatto; factus erat>era 
stato fatto or st era fatto; venerunt>sono venutt. 

1. Here again the Germanic and the Romance languages followed 
parallel lines. 


2. The occasional literary use of the simple preterit in a perfect 
sense, as dissi = ‘I have spoken,’ seems to be a Latinism. 
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189. The Latin perfect indicative was kept in its aorist 
sense. The pluperfect indicative was lost in the greater part 
of Italy, but in the Napoletano, in Apulia, in the Abruzzi, and 
in Umbria (as in Provengal) it was retained as a conditional; 
one form, fora<fuerat, found and kept a place in general 
poetic usage; cf. Zs., XX XIII, 129. The future perfect in- 
dicative and the perfect subjunctive have left but few (and 
doubtful) traces even in the earliest Italian: cf. Zs., XX XI, 
24. Except in Sardinia, the imperfect subjunctive vanished, 
having been supplanted by the pluperfect: veniret >venisset > 
venisse. Both in the perfect and pluperfect indicative and in 
the pluperfect subjunctive only the contracted forms were 
used: amdasti, amdstis, amadrunt; audieram (>auditram), ete.; 
audissem, etc. 

Of the imperative, only the second person singular and 
plural remained; when other persons were needed, they were 
supplied from the present subjunctive; some verbs, indeed, 
which do not readily lend themselves to command, took from 
that source their entire imperative. The future participle 
went out of use, as did the supine and, almost entirely, the 
gerundive. The ablative gerund was kept and assumed 
gradually most of the functions of the present participle. 
This latter form was retained mainly as a verbal adjective. 
The perfect participle stayed, and, as we have seen, its use 
was so extended that all verbs had to have one, whether 
Classic Latin afforded a model or not. The infinitive main- 
tained itself and grew in importance: 

1. The first person plural of the subjunctive, when used imperatively, 
was felt to be a real imperative, as is shown by the position of the con- 
junctive pronoun or adverb: diciamolo, andiamovi. 

190. The Latin future had ceased to be satisfactory, per- 
haps because in some types it suggested the imperfect indi- 
cative, in others the present subjunctive. At any rate, it 
was used with less and less frequency, being replaced now by 
the present indicative, now by various periphrases: instead 
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of dicet, people said dicit, dicturus est, debet dicere, volet (= vult) 
dicere, dicere habet. This last expression won the preference 
in Italy, as in most of the Empire; thus the future tense 
came to be a compound of the infinitive with the present 
indicative of habere: e.g., crederd, sentiranno. 

When the new future was well established, it led to another 
fresh formation — a past future or conditional. To match si 
venit audire habet people said sz venibat (or venisset) audire 
habebat. The Tuscans, however, in such cases, said habuit 
instead of habebat: thus verrebbe, rather than verria, came to 
be the standard Italian form; verria, however, which comes 
from venire habebat, prevailed in the south, and has been ex- 
tensively used in Italian poetry. 


1. It is evident that the forms of habere were considerably reduced 
when employed as future endings. Notably the av- was left out of 
infin. + avemo avete, infin. + avea (§ 140) ete., and infin. + avesti 
avemmo aveste. Probably the persons having the shortest forms were 
used first, and the longer ones, when brought into the scheme, were cut 
down to match them. Furthermore, inasmuch as the present indica- 
tive of habere had several different inflections, the future endings varied 
correspondingly. Beside habeo habes habet>aggio (or aio) avi ave, we 
have (on the model of dare and stare) *ho *has *hat>6 aia. ‘These last 
were chosen in Tuscany, aggio etc. in the south. There was also an 
abbo; see § 197, 2. For anno see § 97, 2. 


2. The Tuscan perfect, in its first and third person singular and its 
third person plural, had originally -abbi etc.: e. g., crederabbi, crederabbe, 
crederabbero. Soon we find an -ei, seemingly taken from the early per- 
fect credei <crededi <credidi (§ 140), supplementing the -abbi, and oc- 
casionally an -é for -abbe. A contamination of -abbi and -¢i is the prob- 
able source of -ebbi, used first as a conditional ending, next as an in- 
dependent form for abbi<habui; then the ¢ spreads to the third per- 
son, giving -ebbe or -2, -ebbero. The language has inconsistently chosen 
-et, -ebbe, -ebbero. In Old Italian one occasionally meets ei and é em- 
ployed independently as rivals to ebbi and ebbe. 


8. Old Sardinian has traces of the conditional made with habut. 


191. In standard Italian we have left, of the original Latin 
active inflection, the infinitive, the present and perfect par- 
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ticiples, the ablative gerund, the present, imperfect, and per- 
fect indicative, the second person of the imperative, the 
present and pluperfect subjunctive. As a new creation, we 
have the passive system, the formation of the perfect tenses, 
the future and past future. 

It is to be noted that the great innovations are syntactic 
rather than phonetic and that they are common to all or 
most members of the Romance group. 


1. The réle of the subjunctive in conditions and in indirect dis- 
course is somewhat curtailed from Latin usage. 


INCEPTIVE VERBS 


192. Latin had an inchoative suffix -sco: irascor, floresco, 
sentisco, cognosco. For-some reason, the Italian (while keep- 
ing the word cognosco) utilized of these four types of forma- 
tion only the -csco, which it vastly extended, making it a 
regular element in the inflection of most verbs of the fourth 
conjugation: finto>finisco. At the same time, it deprived the 
suffix of all its original meaning, and restricted it to the 
singular and the third person plural of the present indicative 
and subjunctive: finisco, finisct, finisce, finiamo, finite, finis- 
cono; finisca, etc. .In the vulgar dialects, however, the sc 
is generally carried through all the persons of the present, as 
it is in French. 


ACCENTUATION 


193. We find certain cases of deviation from the Latin 
stress, some common to the Romance group, some peculiar 
to Italian. 

On the model of manddémus mandatis, sedémus sedétis, 
audimus auditis, the verbs of the third conjugation stressed 
their penult in the first and second persons plural of the pres- 
ent indicative and in the plural imperative: credimus creditis 
credite >credemo credete credete. Dite and fate keep the accent 
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on the root syllable, but these forms are derived from mono- 
syllabic dic>d?’, fac>fa’. 

In the strong perfect, the 1st pers. pl. stresses its penult, 
imitating the 2d pers.: fecemmo faceste, as compared with 
fecimus fectstis. Here the weak perfects may have been 
taken as a model, inasmuch as manddvimus, audivimus pre- 
sumably became, at one stage, manddmus, audimus. The 
doubling of the m probably started with such forms as dédimus 
ded’mus>demmo, fécimus fec’mus>femmo, stétimus stet’mus 
>stemmo, credidimus credid’mus>credemmo; it then spread 
to other perfects (volemmo, etc.), being readily adopted by 
the weak types because in them it served to distinguish the 
perfect from the present (mandammo, mandamo). The only 
remnants of the original accentuation are Old Italian dissimo 
véddimo and Sienese léssimo, stiédimo; to which we may add 
ébbimo<habuimus (§ 9, 2). 

In the pluperfect subjunctive the 1st and 2d pers. pl. shift 
the accent to the antepenult, thus keeping it on the same 
vowel throughout the tense: manddssémus mandassétis > 
manddssimo mandadste, audissémus audissétis > udissimo udiste, 
credidissémus credidissétis>credéssimo credéste, to match 
manddssem manddsses manddsset manddssent, etc. 

1. Popular speech often levels the stress in the imperf. ind., using, 
for instance, -dvamo -dvate in the Ist and 2d pers. pl. On the other 
hand, we find avedno for avéano, to match avevdmo avevdte. An ending 
-teno, wherever and however it arises, tends to become ~2éno: avieéno, 
dino, sieno, stiéno, all influenced, no doubt, by the example of the com- 
mon diphthong ‘e. 


2. In the early poets we occasionally find such forms as nasciéne = 
ne nasce, vatténe = vdttene. The latter is still current in Naples. 


ALTERNATIVES 


194. Some verbs, for phonetic or analogical reasons, de- 
velop in different parts different forms of the root syllable. 
The root vowel may act diversely according to the stress: 
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dolére > dolere, délet >duole; audire>udire, audit>ode. Hence 
double stems. In many such cases one type crowds out the 
other: in parlare we see the victory of the atonic stem, if we 
may so designate the one in which the vowel in question is 
unstressed (*pdrauldtis>parlate, hence parla instead of 
*narola); in vietate, the triumph of the tonic (vétat>vieta, so 
vietate instead of vetate or *vitate). In a few instances the 
two types separate, forming two different words: adjutare> 
a(z)tare and aiutare, from a(z)tdte and aitita. Generally, 
however, both types remain in one and the same verb, al- 
though there is still some tendency to level: wscire esce, 
venire viene, volere vuole; negare, niego or nego. 


195. Verbs in which & or g immediately precedes the end- 
ing develop differently according to the vowel with which 
the ending begins, the eonsonant being palatalized before a 
front, but not before a back, vowel: duco duce, piacqui piact, 
fugga fugge. In most such verbs the two stems are kept: 
cresco, cresce; dico, dice; sorgo, sorge; etc. In some, however, 
the palatal stem infects the other: coglie, colgo and coglio; 
piagne, prango and piagno; etc. Figgo, fuggo, leggo, reggo, 
struggo, traggo probably owe their long g to the long dZ of 
figgt figge, fuggr fugge, ete. (§§ 100, 107). 


196. Words with a y stem have a somewhat more com- 
plicated history. If the verb assumed the originally incep- 
tive -zsco (§ 192), the y was of course lost in the 7: finio, 
finisco; capio, capisco. It must be remembered, furthermore, 
that the group yé, after a consonant, regularly became e 
(§ 37, 2): partetem pariétem> parete, quiétus quétus > cheto. 
So faciebam>faceva, faciendo>facendo (though faccenda 
and early faccendo have tt, following faccio<facio and faccia 
< faciam). 

Now, when the last consonant of a root has after it a y in 
the Ist pers. sing. (or the Ist pers. sing. and the 3d pers. pl.) 
of the present indicative and throughout the present sub- 
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junctive (as in sentio sentiunt, sentiam sentias sentiat senti- 
amus sentidtis sentiant), we have a group of cons. + y in these 
forms but in no other part of the verb: video = vidyo, but 
vides videt vidémus vidétis vident; audyo and audyunt, but 
audis audit audimus auditis. By a leveling process the y, in 
many of these verbs, was eliminated very early: fuggo, odo, 
parto, persuado, sento, etc. In others the y was kept and each 
stem developed in its own way: habeo habet>abbio ave, facio 
facit>faccio face, sapio sapit>sappio sape, voleo volet (= volo 
vult) >voglio vuole, etc. In others still, the y has been gradu- 
ally displaced, wholly or partially, by the stem without the y: 
debbio deve, then devo; muoio muore, then muoro (but con- 
versely muot from muoto, which remained the more usual 
form); seggio siede, then siedo; veggio vede, then vedo. In 
cadere, which passed from the third conjugation to the second, 
we get apparently cado>cado and *cadeo>caggio. 


1. From a hortative e@mus comes giamo, whence a new verb gire, 
which became very popular. 


197. Many verbs get a new stem by imitation of other 
verbs. For some instances in the Ist pers. sing. of the present 
indicative, see § 151, 1. 

Influenced by dare and stare, the new verb andare for vadere 
gets vo (beside vado) vai va vanno, facere fare gets fo fai fa 
fanno (beside faccio face), avere gets ho hai ha hanno (beside 
abbio avi ave); and sapere, conforming to avere, gets so saz 
sa sanno (beside sappio sape). Old Italian aro for avro fol- 
lows daro, staré; so saré for earlier rare serd, and Old Italian 
poro for potrd. For the forms with nn, see § 97, 2. 

1. Beside do, sto there must have existed in Vulgar Latin *dao, *stao, 
keeping the root vowel; also *dawnt, *stawnt. Descendants of these 
exist in some dialects, with corresponding forms of andare, fare, avere, 
and sapere. 

2. Abbo is probably due both to abbi<habui and to debbo. And 
debbo copies debbe, which in turn imitates dovrebbe (§ 190, 2). Abbio 
is the regular Tuscan descendant of habeo; so debeo regularly gives 
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debbio. Aggio, deggio are southern developments of habeo, debeo; but 
they may come also, in Tuscany as well as in the south, from Vulgar 
Latin *ayo, *deyo, which seem to have existed, perhaps following the 
lead of *veyo from video. Aio is found in some southern dialects. 


3. Esco escono esca escano, corresponding to exeo exeunt exeam etc., 
seems to have fashioned itself on conosco, cresco, finisco, etc. 


4, Bevere and dovere develop perfect participles beviito berito, doviito 
devito (§ 103, B), whence bere, beo bei bee, etc., and det dee denno (also 
die, diz, a subjunctive dea dia, and a strange dino = devono). These 
account for an occasional vei vee for vedi vede. 


5. Ponere pon’re>porre, tollére téll’re>terre; hence, by analogy, 
corre for cogliere (then scigrre and scerre), durre for ducere, trarre for 
traggere (§ 146). Latin trahere can hardly be responsible for trarre, 
for it should have given trare (cf. aerem>aire are); but traho trahis 
trahit etc. are represented by trao traz trae etc., traeva etc., traessi etc., 
beside traggo traggi tragge etc. 


6. Velle reconstructed itself (starting with volui) according to the 
standard of the second conjugation: volére, voleo voles volet, etc., It. 
volere, voglio vuolt vuole, etc.; for vuoi, see § 125. Similarly posse made 
itself over into potére, but in Italy kept possum >posso, whence possono, 
possa, etc. (also, in Sienese and many non-Tuscan dialects, posseva, 
posset, possessi for poteva, etc.); puott >puot by imitation of vuoi, 
puote >pud by fall of intervocalic e (puote fare>puot’fare>pud ffare), 
ponno is made like hanno (§ 97, 2); old poré poria follow dard daria. 


7. Esse, a very composite verb, was harder still to regularize. The 
infinitive, conforming to the third conjugation type, became essere; 
hence essendo, essuto, *esserd, and by elision sendo, suto, serd sarod (fol- 
lowing staré), but essuto issuto suto was replaced by stato from stare. 
For the pres. ind., see §§ 95, 96, 97; enno is similar to ponno, hanno 
(§ 97, 2). Imperfect eravamo eravate, with their intrusive -va-, follow 
avevamo avevate. The pres. subj., in Vulgar Latin, adopted a typical 
third conjugation inflection, *siam *sias *siat etc. >sia etc.; hence dia 
for dem, stia for stem, and even dia for debeam. 


8. Popular Latin, having two verbs meaning ‘ to go,’ vadere and ire, 
utilized the former for the sing. and 3d pers. pl. of the pres. ind., and 
all the pres. subj.; the latter for the rest of the inflection. Now when 
the new word andare (of mysterious origin) was introduced, it assumed 
the place of ire, leaving to vado its function in the pres. ind. and subj. 
Vo vai va vanno are of course on the model of dare and stare. Ire did 
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not, however, go out of use altogether. We have seen how ed@mus> 
giamo gave rise to another new verb gire (§ 196, 1). 


9. The alternative forms face and fa led to fe’ beside fece; a contribut- 
ing factor may have been féc’mus>femmo. We find also feo and fee; 
then fenno for fecero and fei for feci. Next we sometimes have faea and 
fea for faceva, faessi and fessi for facessi, faesti faemmo faeste and festi 
femmo feste for facesti ete. Thee was close. These forms induced similar 
inflections in the preterit and imperf. subj. of dare and stare, culminating 
in the establishment of desti etc. and dessi etc., stesti etc. and stessi etc. 
as the accepted type. Déd’mus and sté’mus, which regularly gave 
demmo and stegmmo, were of course factors in the development; but 
they exchanged their ¢ for the e of femmo. Again, on the model of 
fe’, diede (<dédit) was often shortened to dié, dé; whence dtenno 
denno diero and a Ist pers. sing. diei. Imitating dare, the verb andare 
sometimes has andiedi, and stare has stiedi beside stetts (< *stétut); 
conversely, dare adopts detti patterned on sée¢tiz. 


10. Latin fit fit originally had a long u, which seems to have main- 
tained itself in Vulgar speech, at least in the 1st person. Fitisti fitistis 
seem to have become *fisti *fustis; in fiiimus fitérunt the u may have 
varied in length; at any rate, the several forms influenced one another. 
The upshot in Italian is: fut, fosti (fusti), fu or fue, fummo (fommo), 
foste (fuste), furon (foron). Funno comes plainly from fue. But what 
is the source of fuoro for furo(n)? Fiitssem> *fiissem >fosst. 


INFINITIVES AND PARTICIPLES 


198. The four common patterns of the infinitive usually 
remain in Italian: amare, vedere, credere, udire. Some verbs 
of the third conjugation, however, omit the next-to-last e 
(porre, torre). This syncopation probably started in the 
future: *ponerd *pon’ro porro, hence porre. Not all syncopa- 
ted futures, though, led to a shortening of the infinitive: 
vivro, but vivere. 

In the present participle and the gerund, the only note- 
worthy feature is the reduction of ze to e (§§ 37, 2; 196): 
-ientem -iendo>-ente -endo. The -nt- form, having become 
adjectival or substantival (intelligente, amante) does not 
constitute a necessary part of the inflection. 
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199. In the perfect participle, Lat. -dtus, -itus, -ttus>It. 
-ato, -ito, -uto, the rare -étus being lost. Lat. -sws and -nsus > 
-so: ctirsus>corso, prehensus>preso. Lat. -tus and -itus> 
-to: riptus>rotto, pdsitus > posto, volitus *vdlvitus >velto. 

Among these types there were many shifts in Latin and 
more in Italian. All first conjugation verbs took a perf. part 
in -ato: crepare, crepitus>crepato. The ending -uto spread 
to all the -wz verbs, which were greatly extended in Vulgar 
Latin: habére, habui, habitus>avito; cadére *cadére, *cadur 
(>caddi), casus>cadito. The -so and -to types were some- 
what extended also: absconditus >ascoso ascosto, métus> 
mosso; quesitus >chiesto, latus>tolto, visus >visto and vedito. 
In Sicilian, -wto is applied to all the fourth conjugation; and 
some of these Sicilian participles were not infrequently used 
by Tuscan poets: e.g., uestuto (Dante). 

The practice of occasionally syncopating a perf. part. in 
-ato (as pago for pagato) seems to have arisen in the following 
way. At atime when, for instance, canere and its derivative 
cantare were used side by side, people might say habeo cantum 
and habeo cantatum; so habeo ausum or *ausatum, habeo ac- 
ceptum or *acceptatum, habeo usum or *usatum. Then, as 
the primitive verb was going out of use, the cantum (or 
whatever it might be) was taken to be an abridgment of the 
longer form; and new contractions were made on this model, 
such as destato, desto. 


TENSE STEMS 


200. We have seen (§ 190) that the Romance future is 
built out of the infinitive + habeo etc. In standard Italian, 
however, in the first conjugation, the a before the r became 
e (amero), except in the short verbs dard, fard, staré (where 
we do find also, but very seldom, dero fero steré). This is 
originally a central Tuscan phenomenon (§ 62); Siena and 
Lucca not only say amaro but carry the a into the third con- 
jugation (diciaro). 
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In Old Italian e could be syncopated between two 7’s 
(dimorro, liberrd), hence such forms as enterrd for entrero; 
next came doubling of a single r, as in griderrd, presterro, 
used by Boccaccio, Sacchetti, Pulci; even crederré (Boccac- 
cio). In modern standard Italian there is no syncopation in 
the first conjugation, except in and(e)ré; but some dialects 
syncopate regularly (drd, pagrd). Verbs of the second and 
third conjugations syncopate whenever the infinitive does and 
often when it does not: avrd, potro, vedrd (and dialectically 
vendrad); also, with assimilation: rimarro, varro, verrd, ete. 
Verbs of the 4th conjugation preserve their 7, except some- 
times mor (7 )ro, ud (z)ro. 

For saro, ard, poro, see § 197. 

The conditional always has the same stem as the future. 


201. In Italian, as in Latin, the imperfect indicative (ex- 
cept era) has the same stem as the uncontracted infinitive: 
aveva, diceva, faceva, poneva. Italian, however, carried this 

identity into its imperfect subjunctive, which, being origin- 
ally a pluperfect, had in Latin the perfect stem: avessz, dicessz, 
facessi, ponessi; cf. Lat. habuissem, dixissem, fecissem, posuis- 
sem. This process is evidently connected with the introduc- 
tion of the same infinitive stem into three forms (the 2d pers. 
sing. and the 1st and 2d pers. pl.) of the perfect of strong 
verbs: avestz, dicemmo, faceste, poneste. 

In weak verbs, of course, the infinitive stem and the con- 
tracted perfect stem were alike from the start: amdre, amasiz, 
amdssem; sentire, sentisti, sentissem. To their example is 
added that of the verbs in -dere, which, as we have seen 
(§ 140), furnished a model for the weak inflection of the 
third conjugation: credidisti>*creddesti credesti, credidimus 
*credidmus >credemmo, credidistis > *creddeste credeste; credi- 
dissem > *creddesse credesse. 

Under these influences, one cannot tell exactly how, strong 
verbs assumed the infinitive stem in the aforesaid forms, be- 
fore the beginnings of written Italian: crebbz, crescestt, 
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crebbe, crescemmo, cresceste, crebbero; crescessi, etc. HExcep- 
tions are essere, dare, and stare: § 197, 9 and 10. 


1. We have noted (§ 196) that -i2bam became -ébam in the third 
conjugation: faceva. In the fourth it gave way to the old -bam: veniva. 


2. The weak perfects of course had the infinitive stem throughout: 
amat.. . amaron, sentit . . . sentiron. 


202. We have noted, in § 140, the dissimilation of habébam 
= aBeBa to aBea>avea. The same thing may have happened 
independently to debébam. At any rate there spread from 
aBea, or from afea and deBea, an imperfect indicative type in 
-ea, which was used beside the longer -eva both in the second 
and in the third conjugation: godea, prendea. To match it, 
-ta was created for the fourth. Phonetically, -ea should be- 
come -ia (§ 25, 3), but the influence of -eva preserved -ea in 
Old Florentine, and -i@ was there used only for the fourth 
conjugation; in Siena and Arezzo -ea and -ia were confused; 
Sicilian has only -za. 

These forms occur only in the 1st and 3d pers. sing. Very 
rarely we find an -ez for the 2d: credet = credevi. For the 3d 
pers. pl., -ean and -ian were made: vedean, venian. There 
are no similar endings for the 1st and 2d pers. pl.: credevamo, 
venivate. The short terminations, once extremely common, 
are now literary and rather archaic. 

The ending -za, from habebam, was used also, in the south, 
to form the conditional (§ 190); and such forms as daria, 
vorria, torrian, verrian became very prevalent in poetry. 


203. Of the strong perfects, the Latin reduplicating type 
disappeared, being replaced by one of the others: cucurri> 
corst, momordi>morsi. The only specimens retained were 
dedi and steti, whose reduplicative formation was apparently 
not recognized; and even steti was in Italy generally sup- 
planted by *stetuz > stett7. 

The three types kept are represented by vidi, placui, risi. 
Among these there were various exchanges, which resulted 
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in extensive gains for the last: morsi, posi, vinsi, valsi, Old 
It. vols? = volli. The -wi class, which absorbed the strong 
-vt perfects, got sundry new recruits, but lost a couple of ad- 
herents to -si: crebbi, conobbi; caddi, detti, venni, Old It. viddi; 
posi, valsi. The -7 class saved a few members, but lost more: 
fut, feci, vidi; ruppi, stetti, vennt, viddi, vinsi. 

Some strong perfects became weak throughout: dove, 
temer. Quesivi, on the other hand, became chies?. 


1. Venni is from *vénui influenced by ténut while tenni gets its e 
from véni). Viddi, once current beside vidi, is from *vidui; Cellini has 
the odd form vedde. Stetti is from *stétud; it induces detti beside diedt. 


2. There is sometimes an influence of the perfect participle on the 
perfect: misi missus >misi messo, then messi beside misi; Cellini has 
misse, misso. He writes also not only volse but volsuto. 


204. For certain changes in accentuation, see § 193: cred- 
émo, facémmo, sentissimo, aviéno, siéno. The 3d pers. pl. of 
the perfect may, in Classic Latin, accent either the penult 
or the antepenult, but more commonly stresses the former; 
in Vulgar Latin the accent is always on the antepenult: 
fécérunt fécérunt >fecero. 

For the ending -isco (finio>finisco, etc.), see § 192. 


1. For the occasional addition of -ne to final stressed vowels, see 
§§ 52, 170: ene, fane, hane, saline. Sometimes the n is doubled: honne, 
sonne, fonne = fu. The phenomenon belongs in eastern Tuscany, Um- 
bria, and Rome. See Zs., Beiheft XV, 59. 


2. The group ia apparently tended to become fe before a consonant: 
avia-lo><avielo, sia-ti>sieti, fiano>fieno, diami>diemt, stiavi>stievi. 
For a subsequent shift of accent (avieno, siéno, etc.), see § 193, 1. 


3. Inasmuch as final o can disappear inside a sentence, the -mo of 
the 1st pers. pl. was sometimes reduced to m: andiamo presto >andiam 
presto. In poetry such a form may be used at the end of a phrase: 
andiém! An m thus made final was frequently assimilated to a follow- 
ing dental: andianne, piglierenne, ripentianci, andiancene. Hence 
probably arose such forms as avén (for avemo = abbiamo), faccidn, 
potén (for potemo = possiamo), vedidn, etc.; this -idn was used in 
Florence until the eighteenth century, and is still heard in Val di Chiana. 
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From such n-forms, with a restoration of the -o, we get avéno, faccidno, 
etc., which are usual in Bologna and Romagna. 


4. Most 3d pers. pl. forms have come to end in a movable -o: aman 
amano, vedon vedono, sentiron sentirono, ete. For the origin of this -o, 
see § 97 and § 97, 1; also § 205, end. 


PERSONAL ENDINGS 


205. The present indicative and subjunctive run much as 
one would expect, bearing in mind the gradual substitution of 
-¢ for -a and -e described in § 55: 


amo vedo credo sento 
ama-e-i vede-i crede-i senti 
ama vede crede sente 
amdémo-iamo vedemo-iamo credemo-iamo sentimo-iamo 
amate vedete credete sentite 
Aman vedon eredon senton 
ame-i veda creda senta 
ame-i veda creda senta 
ame-i veda creda senta 
amiamo vediamo crediamo sentiamo 
amiate vediate crediate sentiate 
A{men-in vedan eredan sentan 


The 2d pers. sing. -27, early borrowed from the fourth con- 
jugation (-is>-2) by the first and second, presently makes 
itself at home in the third. The first, having taken -7 from 
the fourth and -e from the second and third, hesitates long 
between the two; and a result of this conflict is the substitu- 
tion of 2 for e in the present subjunctive — first, no doubt, in 
the 2d pers. sing., then in all the singular and the 3d pers. pl. 
Petrarch, in the 3d pers. sing., wrote -e freely, in and out of 
the rime: Zs., Beiheft XIII, 25. Forms like tu ama and tu 
vede are exceedingly rare; tu crede, on the other hand, is com- 
mon in the early language, and so are tu ame and che tu ame. 

For the loss of the y element in video, videam, videant, 
sentio, sentiunt, sentiam, sentiant, see § 196. The 3d pers. pl. 
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of the present indicative of the second conjugation is evi- 
dently made over on the model of the third conjugation: 
vedon, f\Mowing credon. Mt is noteworthy that in the present 
indicative the 3d pers. pl. almost always adapts itself to the 
Jet pers. sing.; and with them goes the present subjunctive 
singular and 3d pers. pl.: piaccio piaccion, piaccia, piaccian; 
SO SON, Cresea Crescan; vengo vengon, venga vengan; 
traggo twaggon, trogga traggon; valgo valgon, valga valgan; 
voglio voglion, voglia voglian; finisco finiscon, finisca finiscon; 
PORBO POBBON, POBBA PORBON. 

Very puzzling is the extension of amo, which must have 
started with such forms a8 habedmus>abbiamo, sapidmus> 
soppume, *“dmus>siomo, focidmus>focciamo. Thence, 
in preliterary times, it spread to the present subjunctive of 
all verbs, and a 2d pers. pl. in -iate went with it. It was used 
aleo by all verbs to make an imperative Ist pers. pl.: udiamo, 
ontiamo, The strangest phase, however, is its introduction 
into the present indicative, which occurred largely in his- 
torical times. The starting-point was presumably the im- 
perative. Inasmuch as the 2d person of that mood was at 
one time identical in form with the 2d person of the present 
indicative in nearly all verbs, it is perhaps natural that the 
identity should be extended to the 1st pers. pl.: ama amate, 
vide vedae, crede credede, seni sentite, hence sentiamo, etc., for 
both imperative and indicative. But why should the impera- 
tive rather than the indicative form have been chosen? Evi- 
dently there was something attractive in the ending -iamo 
itself; moreover, it afforded all conjugations a method of 
expressing the Ist pers. pl. idea in the same way. We may 
perhaps imagine giomo<ciémus coming to mean not only 
‘let, us go’ but ‘ we go,’ inasmuch as ile has both indicative 
and imperative significance; then -1amo might creep, on the 
one hand, into other verbs in -ire, and, on the other hand, 
into the new synonym andare and thence into the whole first 
conjugation. In point of fact, the first and fourth conjuga- 
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tions yield their -amo and -imo more easily than the second 
and third give up their -emo: such forms as amamo occur 
sporadically in the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries 
(for Guittone see Zs., Beiheft XV, 9) and later turn up fre- 
quently in Boiardo; such forms as udimo are found in Guit- 
tone (Zs., Beiheft XV, 10) and in Ristoro d’Arezzo; while 
vedemo, credemo, and the like are very common all through 
the fourteenth century. It is perhaps significant that zamo 
was in general adopted too late to palatalize a preceding con- 
sonant (cerchiamo, paghiamo, prendiamo), although it must 
be observed that the consonant is, by analogy, preserved from 
palatalization even in verbs in which the ending is original 
(teniamo, vediamo, sentiamo, udiamo). 

The 3d pers. pl. may at any time add -o. This ending first 
developed in such verbs as dédérunt > diedero, fécérunt >fecero, 
vidérunt>videro, and came to be regarded as an optional 
termination for nearly any 3d pers. pl. form: see § 97. For 
hanno, danno, vanno, fanno, stanno, enno, denno, ponno, etc., 
see § 97, 2. The forms with -o are now looked upon as the 
normal ones, and those without o as apocopated. 


1. Cand g are not palatalized before e and 7 in the first conjugation: 
cerche cerchi, cercherd; paghe paghi, pagherei. 


2. Boiardo uses -ati for -ate — probably a local contamination of 
singular and plural. Sacchetti has andé = andate, piglidve = pigliatevi. 


3. In the 3d pers. pl. there was a contest among -ant, -ent, and -unt. 
In Florentine and in the literary language -an held its own, and -on 
replaced -en; but in the vulgar speech of the city -an often supplants 
both -en and -on (vendano for vendono). In Arezzo, Pistoia, Lucea, 
and Pisa (as in some northern and southern dialects), -en displaced -on 
(scriveno). In Siena -on usurped the place of -an and -en (cantono = 
cantano and cantino). 


4. Through the influence of the first conjugation and of such im- 
perative-subjunctive forms as abbi, sappi, sii, an 1 was sometimes in- 
troduced into the subjunctive of the other conjugations: che tu credit, 
ch’egli debbi, ch’egli facci, ch’egli vegni. Occasionally an -e was used: 
che tu ode. 


PRES. AND IMPERF, ENDINGS: 8§ 205, 206 161 


5. Dare and stare make their present subjunctive on the pattern of 
essere: §197,7. See also § 204, 2. 


6. When ~ was added to an Italian stem ending in an i pronounced Y; 
the two 7’s combined: picchiare, picchi; vegghiare, vegghi. 


7. Lat. sum>son, which frequently adds -o under the influence of 
all other verbs. Of the Latin synonyms stimus and stmus, Italian pre- 
ferred the latter. Somo does occur very early, but semo was the regu- 
lar form until it was superseded by siamo. 


8. Tenghiamo, venghiamo are vulgar Tuscan forms modeled on tengo, 
vengo. 


206. The imperative in the first and fourth conjugations 
keeps its Latin forms: ama amate, senti sentite. In the singu- 
lar of the second and third, -7 replaces -e as it does in the in- 
dicative; in Siena, however, we often find -e (scrive), which 
indeed occurs there even in the fourth conjugation (sale). 
The forms in the 2d pers. pl. are regular in all the conjuga- 
tions: amate, vedete, credete (for the accent, see § 193), sentite. 
All borrow from the present subjunctive a Ist pers. pl.: 
amiamo, vediamo, crediamo, sentiamo (§ 205). 

Some verbs, which do not easily lend themselves to abso- 
lute command, take their whole imperative from the present 
subjunctive: abbiate, sappiate, siate, vogliate, and in Old 
Italian others still. In these there is a strong tendency to 
make the 2d pers. sing. end in -7, by analogy with the impera- 
tive of other verbs of the second, third, and fourth conjuga- 
tions: abbi, sappi, sii; and sometimes these forms with -2 
are carried back into the subjunctive. 

1. Dare and stare keep their Latin forms, da date, sta state. Facere 
fare and dicere dire have fa’ <fac and di’ <dic, and from them construct 
fate and dite. Andare has, in imitation of these, va in the singular, but 
makes a plural andate. Ducere durre constructs duct ducete, while 
traggere trarre prefers trai traete. 


207. From -abam, etc., ébam, ete., and -ibam ete. (§ 201, 1) 
we should expect -dva -dva -dva -avdmo -avdte -dvan, -éva etc., 
-tva ete.; and that is what we find, save that the 2d pers. sing. 
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was very early differentiated from the 3d by substituting 
for -a an -i taken from the perfect: facevi, after facestt. 
Sometimes, instead, it used to have an -e borrowed from 
the present: tu parlave, after tu parle. In the 1st pers. sing., 
popular speech adopted, for clearness’ sake, an -o drawn from 
the present; and this, in present day Italian, has become the 
usual form: credevo, after credo. 

The Ist pers. pl. is subject to curious variations. Beside 
the popular cantdvamo cantdvate (§ 198, 1) we find, in Lucca 
and elsewhere, griddvimo, credévimo, sentivimo, etc. More- 
over, there are hybrid formations such as amavdvamo, credevd- 
vamo, whence, no doubt, Boccaccio’s avavamo avavate. It is 
no wonder that popular speech has preferred noi si aveva. For 
the fall of the -o of -mo, and the change of m to n, see § 204, 3. 

The second and third conjugation ending -ea and the 
fourth conjugation -ia have been discussed in § 202. For ie, 
-eno, see § 204, 2. 

1. Essere keeps its Latin imperfect era, but has in the 1st and 2d pers. 
pl. eravdmo eravdte. 


2. Some vulgar dialects use the 2d pers. sing. for the 2d pers. pl.: 
vot aspettari. 


3. In the 3d pers. pl., -on is occasionally substituted for -an: Cellini 
has eron, wsavon. Cf. § 205, 3. 


208. From -dssem, -issem, -tssem we get -asse, -esse, -isse: 
amasse, facesse, udisse. Occasionally, in Old Italian, -esse 
and -isse were confused: Dante writes venesse; Boccaccio, 
credissi. 

Inasmuch as -em, -es, -et all gave the same result, the three 
persons of the singular originally ended alike in -e. Early, 
however, the example of the perfect led to the introduction 
of -i in the 1st and 2d: facessi facessi facesse, after feci facesti 
fece. In the period of transition, -7 sometimes slipped into the 
3d pers.: avessi, fusst, volessi. 

Of the shift of accent in the 1st and 2d pers. pl., mention 
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has been made in § 193: mandassémus *manddssemus > man- 
ddssimo, audissétis *audissetis>udiste (in Lucca udissite). 

In the 3d pers. pl., -ent would regularly become -en or -eno: 
facesseno. This occasionally became -ino: Cellini, facessino. 
Generally, however, it was exchanged for the -ono of the weak 
perfects: facessono, after crederono. Through the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries -ono was the usual form in Flor- 
ence; in Arezzo and Lucca it is still current. But as early as 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, -ero was taken over 
from the strong perfect, and has ultimately prevailed: faces- 
sero, after fecero. 


1. Occasionally the 2d pers. sing. is used, in popular style, for the 
2d pers. pl.: Sacchetti writes voi fosse; Boccaccio, voi credissi. 


209. In the perfect, the name ‘ weak’ is given to those 
types which keep the accent on the ending throughout; the 
others — those which in some persons accent the root — are 
called ‘strong’: amdi, dovét, credéi, sentit are weak; vidi, 
pidcqui, pidnsi are strong. It must be remembered that 
strong verbs adopted for the 2d pers. sing. and the Ist and 2d 
pers. pl. a stem from the ‘ weak’ system (§ 201): piacesti 
piacemmo piaceste; exceptions are dare and stare (desti etc., 
stesti etc. ). 

The strong endings developed thus: -7, -istz, -it>-7, -estz, 
-e; -tmus>emmo (§ 201); -istis>-este; -érunt>-ero (§ 97). 
E.g., piacqui, piacestz, piacque, piacemmo, piaceste, piacquero; 
salsi, salisti, salse, salimmo, saliste, salsero. . The 3d pers. pl. 
may drop its -o in imitation of the weak type: fecer, dieder, 
vider, after amaron, crederon, sentiron. Conversely, the weak 
type may copy the strong either by dropping n or by adding 
0: amaron>amaro or amarono, sentiron> sentiro or sentirono. 
From the latter arose a movable -o, attached at will to any 
3d pers. pl.: aman-o, amin-o, amavan-o; senton-o, sentan-o, 
sentivan-o; ete. A further imitation of the fecer type changed 
amaro to amar, sentiro to sentir, etc. See § 97, 1. These 
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shortened forms are common in poetry. Sometimes a strong 
verb assumed an ending -eno or -ono on the analogy of the 
imperfect subjunctive: stetteno (Cellini), diedono. For the 
forms with nn, see § 97, 2: dienno, fenno, funno, uscinno, 
amonno; and (with loss of -no on the model of dan<dant) 
uscin. A cross between amonno and amarono is amorono 
amoron amoro amor. With syncopation we have amarno, 
amorno, sentirno. The forms with o for a belong to Tuscan, 
Umbrian, and Roman dialects, but were little used by the 
poets. Amorno is still common in the south. 

In the weak, or ‘ regular,’ type the first alteration is the 
loss of v, which in great part goes back to Classic times or 
even earlier. Between two 7’s a v is likely to fall in Latin; 
hence sentisti, sentistis and sentii, sentiit, for sentivisti, etc. 
So in the first conjugation amdsti, amdstis, amdrunt; and, in 
vulgar speech, amaz for amavi, amdt or amdut for amavit. In 
the fourth, with retention of the characteristic vowel, 7, pop- 
ular usage adopted sentti, sentit or sentiut, sentirunt. The 
history of the Ist pers. pl. is not so clear; it seems to have 
generally modeled itself on the 2d pers. pl., becoming amamus, 
sentimus, and ultimately, in Italy, to have doubled its m 
under the influence of such forms as dédimus *dedmus >demmo, 
credidimus *credidmus>credemmo, féctmus *fecmus>femmo: 
so amammo, sentimmo. Vulgar Latin -at, -% remained as -di 
and -4¢ in Italian: amaz, udit. Vulgar Latin -aut, if mono- 
syllabic, gave -0; if dissyllabic, -ao: hence amé in most of 
Tuscany, amao is southern Tuscany and the south. Vulgar 
Latin -7t gave Tuscan -?, while -7ut gave southern Tuscan and 
southern Italian -o: ud?, udio. The endings, then, are -ai, 
-asti, -d or -do, -ammo, -aste, -aron; -it, -isti, -i or -t0, -immo, 
-iste, -iron. The literary language eventually chose in the 3d 
pers. sing. the simpler forms (amd, udt). The perfect in -évi 
was extremely rare in Latin; as far as it was preserved at all 
in vulgar speech, it probably developed forms similar to the 
descendants of the -dvz and ~-ivi types. 
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The evolution of a new weak type in the third conjugation 
to match those of the first and fourth, has been touched upon 
in §§ 140 and 201. Compounds of dare, such as perdére, with 
a Vulgar Latin perfect in -dédi (§ 9, 3), would have developed 
phonetically thus: perdedi>perdiedi, perdidisti> *perddesti 
perdesti, perdedit> perdiede, perdidimus *perdidmus > perdem- 
mo, perdidistis > *perddeste perdeste, perdederunt > perdiedero. 
Under the combined influence of dissimilation and of the 2d 
pers. sing. and the Ist and 2d pers. pl., the second d of the 
other three forms was lost; and they were made to conform 
to the pattern of amaz and sentii: hence perdei, perdé, per- 
déron. Subsequently the e became close, like that of the 2d 
pers. sing. and Ist and 2d pers. pl., and like that of the im- 
perfect indicative and subjunctive. Relics of the open vowel 
are archaic vendié, vendiero. This convenient inflection once 
established, it was extended to numerous verbs of the third 
‘conjugation and to some of the second: battez, esigei, esistei, 
mescet, pascer, tesser, etc.; dover, godei, poter, temez. Some 
verbs take it in addition to a strong perfect: fondei fusi, perdet 
persi, redimez redensi, render resi, etc. 

An alternative to -e7, -é -eron, for many verbs, is -ettz, -ette, 
-ettero. This ending started with stétz *stétui>stetti; then 
came, by analogy, detti for diedi; then perdetti, etc.; finally 
(with extension to verbs not compounds of dare) dovettz, ete. 
In Arezzo -etti was carried into the first conjugation: fondelte 
from fondare. The Pisan and some other dialects create 
analogically an -7tti for the fourth conjugation (uditte, etc.) ; 
such forms occur in the early poets: Boiardo, moritte, etc. 

1. Occasionally the strong Ist pers. sing. has -e in imitation of the 
original imperfect subjunctive: io vide, after io vedesse. Rarely, in 
weak perfects, -io replaces -ii, with an -o taken from the present indica- 
tive (udio for udit, after odo); in the Sicilian poets we find also -ao, -eo 
for -at, ev. 

2. Insome old texts we find, in the 3d pers. sing., -oje for 6 (mandoje). 
Neapolitan has mandaje. Hither form is difficult to explain, as one sees 
no occasion for the development of a palatal glide: see 8. Pieri in Zs., 
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XXX, 339. One may perhaps compare soje for suo and meye feje seje for 
me te se. 

3. In popular style, the 2d pers. sing. is sometimes used for the 2d 
pers. pl.: (vot) lasctastt, Sacchetti. 


210. The construction of the Italian future and conditional 
was described in § 190, 1, 2. 

As was there said, we usually have in the future greatly 
shortened forms of the present indicative of avere: -d, -at, -a, 
-emo, -ete,-anno. We find in the south, however, descendants 
of full habeo and of *ayo ($ 197, 2): a@meraggio, amerato, with 
corresponding forms in the 3d pers. pl. We find also -abde 
(§ 197, 2). 

_ The Tuscan conditional, taking its endings from the pre- 
terit of avere, got: -abbt, «estz, -abbe, -emmeo, -este, -abbere. But 
-et, borrowed from the perfect, was substituted for -abd? and 
sometimes crossed with it: crederabbt, then credere? and 
crederebbi, whence crederebbe crederedbero; in the Ist pers. sing. 
-et was finally preferred, and we get crederet crederest? creder- 
ebbe etc. In the 3d pers. pl. we find in Old Italian (beside 
crederabbero) crederebbon-o. Such forms as credereddt are 
still used in Lucca. Beside credere? in the Ist pers., we some- 
times find in the 3d crederé, which was especially common in 
Pisa. Some dialects carry the open vowel of -e? all through 
the tense. 

In most southern dialects the only native forms in the Ist 
and 3d pers. sing. and the 3d pers. pl. are -ea -eane, -ta -tane, 
coming from the imperfect indicative of avere. This -ta type 
was early introduced into Tuscany, and is still used in verse, 
as are the 3d pers. pl. forms -feno and -téne. Arezzo, like 
Umbria and Rome, had both -edb? and -ea. 


1. In the Ist pers. pl. we occasionally find -ésstme (avressime) bor- 
rowed from the imperfect subjunctive. 
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Sienese 25, 9; 29; 30, 2; 32,1; 35, 
1; 38, 2; 38,3; 42, 1; 47, 2; 
62; 73, 2; 88; 101; 103, 1; 
106; 108; 118; 118, 1; 122; 
127, 1; 130; 171; 200; 205, 3 


T: see Consonants 

Tense: see Conjugation 

Tuscan 1; 2; 4; 6; 27,3; 55; 84, 
Ae bat OO Lo OU an LOG Oils 
1; 88, 1; 89, 1; 104, 5; 106; 
113,35 123; 123, 1; 125, 1; 125, 
25126, ly 1275 164; 177; 190; 
190, 2; 197, 2; 200; 204, 1; 
209, 210 


U: see Vowels 

UI: see Vowels 

Umbrian 4; 27; 45, 3; 85, 1; 
Sr eLOG ee L275 164:  189- 
204, 1; 209 


V: see Consonants 
Venetian 4; 25, 8; 122, 1; 130 
Vowels 18-74 
Formation 18 
Latin vowels 17; 18 
Greek vowels 20 
German vowels 20 
Breaking 17; 18; 19; 27; 31; 
33, 1 
Accented vowels 23-36 
a 24 
e 25 
e>t 25, 3-8 
¢ 26 
e>¢ 26, 1-2; 27, 2 
¢>i 26, 3 
e>te 27 
4 28 
9 29 


9>wu 29, 2-4 
o>@ 29, 5 
¢ 30-31 
o>o 30, 1; 31, 1 
o> 30, 2; 31 
e>uo 31 
u 32 
u>o 32, 1-2 
au 33 
au>uo 33, 1 
au>al 33, 2 
ut 34 
Italian ai, e2, 01 35 
Proparoxytones 25, 11; 27, 3; 
29, 7 
Secondary accent 36 
Book-words 8; 21; 25, 10; 27, 
33 29,6; 31, 3330, 2; 36; 
36, 2 
Unaccented vowels 12, 37-74 
Contiguous vowels 37 
Particles 12 
Pretonic 38-49 
Latinisms 38, 1 
Dialects 38, 2 
Prefixes 38, 3-4 
Prosthetic 7 39 
Fall 39-41 
Florentine ai, et, ot, wi 42; 
94, s 
Tuscan 1a, te, 10, iu 43 
a 44 
e 45 
e>o or u 45, 3 
i 46 
0 47 
o>au 47, 3 
au 48-49 
au>u 49 
au>al 49, 5 
Ultimate 50-56 
Internal 51 
Fall of -de 52 
Elision 53 
Echo vowel 54; 94 
Ending 7 55 
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Verbal 55 After palatal 71 
Plural 55 Insertion 72; 74 
Locative 55, 3 Alteration 73 
Pronominal 55, 5 Sicilian vowels 22 
Adverbial 55, 6 
Intertonic 57-63 W 77; 80; 81; 83; 91; 103; 117— 
Social strata 58 118; 121; 146 
gli>t 59, 1 
Syncopation 59 X 76; 93; 132 
Alteration 62 Medial 132 
Penultimate 64-74 Final 93 


Social strata 64 
Syncopation 65-71 Y 78; 86; 107; 107, 2; 119-129 


INDEX VERBORUM 


This list does not include all words mentioned in the text, but it is meant to com- 
prise all those for which search is likely to be made. 


graphs, 


abate 109 

abbaco 101 

abbandono 101 

abbe 118; 190, 2; 210 

abbi subj. 206 

abbiaccare 141 

abbiamo 121 

abbio 196 

abbo 121, 2; 197, 2 

abbondo 29, 6 

-abilis 24, 1 

accademia 101 

accanto 88 

accendere 131 

accidia 10, 2; 25, 7 

accisma 26, 3 

accélo = accoglilo 35 

accorgo 68 

acqua 117, 1 

Acqui 161 

ad- 111 

addio 88 

adeguare 117 

adesso 25, 9 

Adige 104, T 

aempiere 104 

affogare 38, 4 

Agamennon 10, 1 

agathé 10, 1 

aggere 131 

aggia 121 

aggio = ho 190, 1; 197, 
23 210 

-aggio = -atico 104, 4 

agnolo 71, 2; 130, Ng 

ago 108, K 

agosto 38 

agresto 158 

agro 158 

aguale 45, 4 


Latin words are printed in heavy type. 


agucchia 29, 4 

agugno, 30, 2 

aguto 108, K 

ahimé 25, 1 

aia <area 119; 129 

aio = ho 197, 2; 210 

-aio <- arius 129 

afre 28, 5 

aire = aria 35 

aitro 130, L 

aiuta 32; 42; 107 

albergo 59; 138 

albero 67, 1; 73; 138; 
155 

Alcibidde 10, 1 

alcidere 47, 3; 49, 5 

aleuno 59; 152, 1 

ale 157 

alenare 142 

algello 49, 5 

Alighieri 109 

allato 113, 2 

allegro 24; 100; 116; 
158 

allo 175 

alloro 38, 4 

alma 130, Nm 

alpestro 158 

altrimenti 55, 6 

alzare 123 

amadore 104, 1 

amamo 205 

aman 97 

amao 33; 103; 209 

amar 97, 1 

amdaro 97, 1 

amaro 200 

amarono 97 

amavavamo 207 

ambedue 130, Mb 


The references are to para- 


Ambrogio 127 
amén 10, 1 
amendare 38, 4 
amendue 130, Mb 
amici 163, 1 

amido 104, L 
ammucchiare 36, 2 
amo 33; 54; 94; 103 
amoe 54 

amommi 88 
amorno 97, 2; 209 
amonno 97, 2; 209 
améro 97, 2 
amoscino 84 

amuri Sic. 22 
anastagio 127 

anca 80 

anche 56, 1 
anchino 84 
ancidere 47, 3 
ancoi 107 

ancora 10, 2 
ancéra 168 
ancudine 38, 4 
and& = andate 205, 2 
andare 197, 8 
andare + p. p. 187, 2 
andian 103, 11 
andiedi 197, 9 
andito 70, 146 
andrati 35 
Andromeda 10, 1 
anemolo 104, NV 
angeloro 161, 1 
angiolo 130, Ng’ 
angoscia 29, 7; 128 
anguinaia 38, 4 
animai 104, L 
animale 157 

anitra 70; 145 
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annacquare 38, 4 astrologia 10,2 ~ battuere 9, 2 
annegare 108, K atare 42 battudé 11 
annoiare 38, 4 -atico 104, 4 bbello 88 

ansia 127, 2 attimo 101 be’ <begli 42; 125 
ansima 133; 146 aucidere 47, 3 bee 103, 2 
antenna 26, 1 audire 49, 3 beffana 103 

antico 117 augei 163, 6 begli > bei >be’ 42; 125 
Antidco 10, 1 augello 49, 3; 106 bel 51; 57 
aocchiare 104 auldace 49, 5 bellico 103 

aorta <abortat 103 aulente 47, 3 belva 118 

aosto 108, G auliva 47, 3 bene 27, 1 

Apollé 10, 1 aunore 47, 3 benigno 25, 4 
appio 121 auréo 10, 3 Beppo 148, 2 
appo 94, 101 auriente 47, 3 bérbice 10, 3 
appostolico 101 alsare 104 bere 103; 197, 4 
aquavite 161, 1 atito 103 bestemmia 10, 2; 36; 48 
Aquitania 10, 2 autro 130, L bestia 25, 5 

ardbi 10, 3 avavamo 207 Betto 148, 3 
arancio 84 ave <habet 196 betito 103; 197, 4 
ardire 80 avea 23, 3;103, B; 140 bevvi 118, 1 

are = aria 35 aveano 193, 1 bianco 89 

arena 25, 10 avello 84 biasimare 36; 72; 89; 
areola 9, 2 avemmaria 88 133 

arete = rete 38, 4 avia 25, 3; 140 biasmo 10, 2 

-ari 129, 1 avire 25, 8 ~ Bice 148, 3 

aria 35, 1 avorio 45, 4 biece 106, 1 
ariento 130, Rg avoltero 104 bieci 106, 1 
Armenia 10, 2 avria 25, 3 bieco 28, 2 

arma 154 avuto 199 bieltate 45, 5 
armadio 138 avvinghia 113, 2 bietola 25, 2 
armanere = ri- 38,3  avvoltoio 83, 1 bifolco 47, 4; 103, 2 
ard 197 bilfco 40, 4; 103 
Arrigo 116 bac(c)a 14 Bino 148, 1 
arrogere 185 baccano 94, L Biodo 141 
arrossire 185 baccello 25, 8 biondeggiare 185 
arritornare = ri- 38,3 bacio 127, 1 birbone 45 
artetico 28, 1 badia 40 bisaccia 123 
Ascesi 109, 6 baggiolo 71; 107 biscia 25, 5 
asciolvere 38, 4 balaena 10, 1 bissestro 145 
ascolto 48 balestra 25, 9; 109; bobe<vobis 171 
ascos(t)o 199 145 boceale 49, 1 
asino 105 balia 35, 1; 71, 1; 107 bocconi 55, 6 
aspettavi 2d pl. 207, 2 baptizo 20; 28,1; 78 boce = voce 83, 1 
assai 131 bascio 127, 1 bociare 83, 1 
assedio 38, 4 batista 109 Bogio 148, 1 


assemplo 38, 4 batistéo 129, 1 boglio = voglio 83, 1 


bolgia 29, 5; 130, Lg 
Bologna 11; 36; 139 
bombero 144 
bonta 10; 24; 52 
bossa 79 

bosso 29, 7 
bossolo 29, 7 
botare = votare 83, 1 
botta 100 

botte 100 

bottega 40; 100; 103 
bottone 100 

bove 31, 3 
braccio 122 
brazzo 122, 1 
Brescia 128 
brieve 27 

brina 90, 1 
brobbio 116, 4 
brollo 32, 2 
bronchite 162, 1 
bruciare 128 
bruire 84, 7 
brullo 32, 2 
buc(c)a 14 
budello 47, 1 

bue 31; 103 
bugia 49 

bulicare 109 
Bunaffé 36 

buoi 31; 103 
buolognino 11; 36 
b(u)ono 31 

burla 113, 1 
burro 116, 2 
bussola 79 

busta 133 

Buto 148, 3 
buttare 47, 1 
butto 29, 4 

byrsa 20 


ca 91, 1; 169, 1; 184 
cacciare 123 

cacio 127, 1 

cadauno 151, 1 
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caddi 118, 203 
cadere 185 
cado 196 
caduno 151, 1 
caduto 199 
caffé 25, 1; 100 
caggio 196 
caggo 151, 1 
cagione 40; 127 
cagliare 37, 3 
Cagliari 104, L 
calendi 163, 2 
caligine 162, 1 
Calimala 109 
Calliopé 10, 1 
calma 33, 2 
calotta 29, 5 
calpestare 133 
calpestio 26, 3 
calza 122, 1 
camera 10, 1 
camicia 127, 1 
caminus 10, 1 
ampidoglio 146 
campora 151, 1 
canape 103, 2; 109, 2 
canestro 25, 9 
canocchia 109 
canoscere 47, 3 
cantono 205, 3 
capecchio 113 
capei 109, 5; 163, 6 
capestro 25, 9 
capire 185 
capisco 196 
capo 24 
capofitto 165 
capolavoro 165 
cappone 100 
capra 116 
caput 24 
carcere 155, 1 
carena 28, 2 
caretto 26, 2 
caricare 62; 68; 72; 
109, 4 
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carichi 163, 1 

carnefice 25, 10 

casa 105 

cascio 127, 1 

caso 105 

cassa 131 

cas(s)eus 14; 127, 1 

castagna 126 

cata 45, 5; 151, 1 

catauno 151, 1 

catechizo 20 

cathedra 9, 1; 101; 116 

cattano 131 

cattedrale 101 

cattolico 100. 

caunoscere 47, 3 

causa 19 

cavai 163, 6 

cavaliere 24, 2; 157 

cavatappi 165 

cavicchio 25, 6 

cavolo 33, 2 

Cecco 148, 1 

cece 94 

cecero 25; 132 

cecino 25; 71, 2; 132 

cedrino 10, 3 

cedro 25 

cedrus 20 

cencinquanta 51 

céndare = cenere 101 

ce(n)sor 16 

cerchio 113 

cereseus 24, 4 

cerusico 46, 1 

cervello 57 

cervigia 25, 6 

Cesare 27, 2 

cescheduno 45, 5; 151, 
1 

cespite 26, 2 

cespo 26, 2 

cetera 67, 2 

che 45, 1; 91; 169, 1; 
184 

che = chei 35 
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checchessia 88 co<quod 91; 169, 1; con- 111 
ched 45, 1; 184 184 conca 29, 3 
Chele 148, 1 coagulare 37, 3 conciare 123 
cheto 37, 2 coccodrillo 90, 2; 101; conenzare 103, M 
chiamo 89 141 conflo 9, 3 
chiave 103, B cofano 31, 3 congedo 121 
chiedere 27; 104, R; cogli>co’ 42 coniglio 114 

138 coglie 31; 125; 133 conio <cuneus 29, 5 
chieggio 151, 1 cogno 126 conio<congius 31; 
chiesa 10,2; 40; 124,1 Cola 148, 1 124, 2 
chiesto 199 colazione 109 co(n)jugi 16 
chinare 46 colei 27; 37, 4; 40,3 conobbe 118 
chiodo 24, 5 coléra 10, 1 conosco 132 
chioma 31; 141 colgo 133 consiglio 25, 4 
chiosa 30 coliseo 109 consumare 109 
chiostro 33 collera 101 conte 30, 1; 180, M 
chitarra 100 colligo 9, 3 continovo 74 
chit 89, 2 Gollo 95, 4; 175 contio 141, 2 
chiuggo 151, 1 colldca 10, 3 conto 30, 1; 98; 133 
Chiusi 161 coloro 37, 4; 40,3; 91; contra 30, 1 
ci 55, 6; 171; 173 182-183 contrada 104, T 
ciascheduno 146; 151, 1 colpo 29; 68 contraro 124 
ciascuno 45,5; 151,1 coltre 56, 2; 183; 145 co(n)ventio 16 
cibo 21; 25,10; 103 _ coltrice 142 cooperire 37, 3 
cica 109, 2 colui 87, 4; 40, 3; 91; coppa 29, 5 
cicala 104 182-183 coppia 29, 4; 29, 7 
cicerchia 26, 2 comando 109, 1 coprire 37, 3 
Ciciliano 84, 3 come 56 coquus 32, 2 
cieco 27 comedia 10, 2 coraggio 104, 4 
ciglio 25, 4 comenzare 36; 122 corbezza 40, 4 
cigna 144 comes 162 corbo 130, Rv 
ciliegia 24, 4; 45; 104, comignolo 25, 4; 130, corda 79 

R L coreggia 109, 2 
cima 154 cominciare 36; 122 coricare 62; 72; 109, 
cinghiale 84, 3; 104, R commedia 10, 2; 100 4; 130, Lk 
cingo 25, 5 commessione 36 Corniglia 25, 4 
cinque 91, 2; 117 commiato 121 cornice 10, 2 
cid 80; 94; 154,2; 168 como 56 coro 29, 6 
ciocciare 84, 3 comodo 109, 5 corpo 94, S; 157; 162 
cidne = cid 52 comperare 116 corre 505 67, Us 71 
cisoie 45 compie 30, 1 197, 5 
citté 46; 131 completa 25, 2 corredo 111 
Cleopatras 10, 1 compire 185 corruccio 29, 4 
Climené 10, 1 computus 10 corsia 103 
Clio 10, 1 comune 109, 1 corteccia 123 


co= capo 24, 5 comuno 158 corteggio 107 


cortese 105 

cortesia 10, 2 

cosa 105 

coscia 13, 2 

cosi 47 

costa 29, 5 

costei 27, 1; 37,4; 40, 
3; 182-183 

costome 32, 2 

costoro 37, 4; 40, 3; 
182-183 

costui 37, 4; 40, 3; 182- 
183 

cota <cogitat 107 

cotesto 182, 2 

coto 35; 71, 1 

crai 94, S 

crea 27, 3 

erebbi 118 

credemmo 33, 3 

credemo 193; 205 

erederrd 200 

credessi 2d p. pl. 208, 1 

credevavamo 207 

credevimo 207 

credevo 207 

creggio 151, 1 

ereggo 151, 1 

crepato 199 

cresima 28, 1 

cretto 131 

cria 27 

critta 29, 6 

crocus 20 

crollare 41; 115 

cronaca 31, 3; 73 

crosta 29, 5 

erudele 25, 10 

crudo 158 

cucchiaio 47, 2 

cucina 47, 2 

cucio 29, 4; 
1275 1 

cugino 47, 2 

cui 15, 3; 34; 184 

culla 67 


LOS aes 
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culmine 162, 1 
cultello 47, 2 
cumune 47, 2 
cuoco 37, 2; 117 
cuoio 31 
e(u)opre 31 
cuore 94 
c(u)osa 31, 1 
cup(p)a 14 
cuprire 47, 2 
currere 11 
cusi 47, 2 
cutrettola 26, 2; 131; 
132 
cymbalum 20 


daccapo 88 

daddovero 45, 3 

dai 94 

dallo 175 

damigella 106 

dan 97 

danaro 45, 4 

danno<damnum 130, 
M 

danno <dant 97, 2 

Danoia 121, 1 

Dante 148, 3 

dao = do 197, 1 

dat 24 

dattero 104, L 

David 10, 1 

Davidde 10, 3 

dazio 162, 1 

Ddio 88 

dé 197, 9 

de’ = dei 42 

de- 38, 3 

-de 52 

Dea 148, 1 

dea 27, 3 

debbe 25, 9; 103, 3; 
121, 25; 197, 2 

debbi 205, 4 

debbio 196 

debbo 121, 2; 197, 2 

debito 25, 10; 103 
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decadit 9, 3 

dee 103, 3; 197, 4 

de-excito 37, 3 

deggio 121; 197, 4 

degli 42; 59, 1 

dei 59, 1; 125; 197, 4 

della 36 

demmo 197, 9 

denno 197, 9 

deo = dio 27, 3 

deretano 36; 138 

desidero 124, 1 

desnore 36 

desso 168 

desti 197, 9 

desto 37, 3 

desto = destato 199 

destro 25, 9 

detta 131 

dettaglio 45, 2; 100 

detti = diedi 197, 9; 
203, 1 

detto 25, 8; 131 

detito 103; 197, 4 

deve 25, 9; 196 

devo 196 

di’ 156 

dia = debeam 197, 7 

dia = dem 197, 7 

dia = dies 156; 197, 1 

diacere 86, 2 

diagolo 103, 1 

diaspro 86, 2 

dic 185 

dicere 185 

dicessero 151, 3 

dicessono 151, 3 

diciannove 36, 1 

diciard 200 

diciassette 36, 1; 146 

dicidotto 146 

diciotto 36, 1 

dié 52; 197, 9 

die = dici 106, 3; 185 

dieci 55, 5; 167, 2 

Diecimo 27 
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dieder 97, 1 dogana 103, 1 ~ effimero 25, 7 
diedero 97 doge 29, 5 egli 55, 5; 59, 1; 109, 
diedono 209 dolghiamo 125, 2 5; 125, 1 

die giudicio 161, 1 dolgo 125, 2; 151,1 = eglino 172 

dienno 97, 2; 197,9  dolve 118 ego 27; 108, G; 171 
dieo 27; 36 domanda 45, 3 egro 116 

diero 197, 9 domani 45, 3 ei = egli 125 

dies 15, 3 dondolare 40, 2 -el perfect 140 
dietro 116; 137 donna 30, 1 -el conditional 190, 2 
Dietaiuti 36 dopo 10, 5; 42; 45,3 Elba 130, Lv 
Dietisalvi 36 doppio 113 elce 28, 2 

dificio 40 dormi’ = dormire 149  eligo 10 

diho = dico 108, K dote 29, 6 elleno 172 
dileguare 117 dottare 59 ellera 27, 2; 104 
dilicato 38, 3 Dotto 148, 1 embrice 116 
dimestico 45, 3 dova 103, 1 empio 121 

diminio 45, 3 doventa 45, 3 empire 38, 3; 185 
dimmi 94 dovizie 46 en 97, 2 

dimorrd 200 dozzina 132 enno 97, 2; 197, 7 
Dino 148, 1 dra = dara 200 enterra 200 

di notte tempo 161, 1 drento 141 eo 27, 3; 108, G 
dio 27 drieto 137 eppure 88; 94 

Dio merzé 161, 1 dritto 25, 8; 41 era 27, 1 

dire 71, 1; 185 du’ = due 48, 1 eravamo 197, 7; 207, 1 
dire(i)lo 35 dua 167 Erculesse 10, 3 
diritto 25, 8 dubbio 29, 6 erede 21; 25, 10 
dirizzare 123 dubito 103 erge 65; 68 

dis- 40, 1 ducere 185 ergo 25, 11 
discepolo 25, 10 due 29, 2; 55, 5; 167 erigo 10; 25, 11 
discipare 109, 6 dugento 104 ermo 10, 2; 25, 11 
disctrrere 11 dui = due 55, 5; 167 —eron 207, 3 

disio 104 dui = duci 106, 3 erto 133 

disjunare 11; 36 dunque 29, 3 esce 1382; 194 
dispitto 26, 3 duo 29, 2; 55, 5; 167 ~—eschio 26, 3 

disse 132 duodecim 37, 2 esco 128, 2; 197, 3 
dissono 151, 3 dure 185 -ese 105 

dita 163; 163, 3 durre 71, 1; 185; 197, esempio 89, 4; 132 
dite 185; 193 5 esiglio 25, 4 

dito 25, 8 dussi 132 esile 10, 3 

ditta 25, 8 -esimo 25, 11 

ditto 25, 8 6 96 esodo 25, 10 
divora 29, 6; 103 ebbi 24, 4; 190, 2 esplica 10, 3 

do 29, 1 ebbio 27, 2 essendo 197, 7 
docciare 123 eco, 162, 1 essere 197, 7 
dodici 37, 2; 73, 1 Ecuba 10, 1 essi = 6 96 


doga 103, 1 ed 45, 1; 104; 104,2  esso 131; 182, 1 


essuto 197, 1 
este = 6 96 
estrarre, 133 
eta 45, 2 
etichetta 45, 2 
etterno 100 
Ettodr 10, 1 
Eufraté 10, 1 
Eunoé 10, 1 
-evole 24, 1; 73 
ex- 38, 3 

exeo 10; 128, 2 


fa 106, 3; 197 
fabbro 100; 103 
fabula 11 

fac 185 

faccenda 26, 1; 123 
facci 205, 4 

faccia <facies 156 
faccio 196 

face 196 
facemmo 193 
facere 185 
facesseno 208 
facessino 208 
facessono 208 
faciebam 37, 2 
facondo 29, 6 
Faenza 103 

faesti 197, 9 
faeva 197, 9 
faggio 78; 107 
fagiana 124; 129 
fagiolo 79 

fai 197 

faina 107 

fald 10, 2 
famiglia 25, 4 
fammi 94 
fanciullo 25, 12; 133 
fantasima 79; 130, Sm 
fane = fa 52 
fante 40, 4 

Farad 10, 1 

fare 71, 1 
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farnetico 45; 141 

fascia 128 

fastello 133 

fata 157 

fate 185; 193 

faticare 108, 1 

favola 103 

fazzone 123 

fé 52 

fe’ 52; 106, 3; 197, 9 

febbraio 116; 118, 1 

febbre 116 

feccia 27 

fedele 25, 10 

Federigo 138 

feminoro 161, 1 

femmina 101 

femmo 197, 9 

fende 25, 9 

fenice 45 

fenno 97, 2; 197, 9 

feo 197, 9 

fermamento 36 

fero 27, 3 

festuga 108, K 

feto 25, 10 

fi’ = figlio 51; 59, 1 

fia 187, 3 

fiaba 64, 2; 141 

fiaccola 24, 5; 108, K 

fibbia 113 

ficatum 9, 4 

ficcare 131 

fico 155 

fiedere 104, R; 
185 

fieggio 151, 1 

fieggo 151, 1 

fiele 94 

fiera 25, 2 

Fiesole 27; 105 

fievole 25, 2 

figghio = figlio 125, 1 

figgo 195 

figliuoi 163, 6 

filiggine 47, 4 


138; 
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filiolus 9, 2; 10 

filius 11 

filomena 138 

filosofia 10, 2 

fingo 25, 5 

finice 45 

finio 77 

finisco 192; 196 

fiome 32, 2 

fiore 89 

fiorentino 36 

fiorire 185 

fir <fieri 187 

Firenze 11; 26,1; 36; 
43; 161 

firmare 45 

fischiare 36, 1 

fischio 113 

fisiologi 163, 1 

fiso 132 

fistiare 118, 3 

fiume 32; 89; 162 

fiutare 49 

Flegias 10,1 

flemma 131 

Florentiae 11; 36; 43; 
161 

Florentinus 11; 36 

fo 197 

foggia 31; 121 

foglia 31; 154; 157 

fola 33; 77 

folaga 21; 29, 7; 68, 
1; 73; 108, K 

folgore 157 

fondo 40, 4 

fonte 30, 1 

fora <forat 31, 1 

fora <fuerat 37, 1; 189 

formento 38; 141 

foris 13 

foron 37, 1 

fortem 13 

fossa 29, 5 

fosse 2d p. pl. 208, 1 

fossi 197, 10 
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fosso 155, 1 

fosti 19, 170 

fra- 404 

fra = frate 51 

fradicio 71; 142 

fragola 103, 1 

fralde = fraude 33, 2 

frale 35; 94 

frammento 131 

francese 105 

Franza 122, 1 

frassino 155 

frate 162 

frattanto 88 

fravola 103, 1 

freddamente 162, 2 

. freddo 28, 2; 131 
fregare 108, K 

Fresco 148, 3 

fronde 157 

fronte 30, 1 

frutto 156 

fu 197, 10 

fucile 47, 2 

fuggire 47,4; 107; 185 

fuggo 195 

fui 15, 3; 34; 197, 10 

fulmine 29, 6; 162, 1 

fulvido 130, Lg’ 

fungo 29, 3 

funno 197, 10 

fuora 50 

fuore 50 

fu(o)ri 17 

f(u)ori 31; 50 

fuoro 197, 10 


gabbia 87; 121 

gabbiano 121 

Gaddo 148, 3 

gaggiolo 89, 3 

galeoto 109, 3 

gambero 72; 79; 116; 
144 

garofano 29, 7; 44, 1 

gastigare 87; 136 
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gattivo 87 
gatto 87 
gecchire 80 
geloso 78; 86 
genere 157 
genesis 20 
gennaio 118 
Genova 74 
gente 26, 1 
gente pl. 55 
gerarca 86, 3 
Geri 55, 4 
Germanfa 10, 2 
germine 162, 1 
geroglifico 86, 3 
Gerolamo 45 
gesso 25, 9 
gherire 44, 1 
gherofano 44, 1 
ghiaccia 89; 156 
ghiaia 129 
ghiande 157 
ghiomo 31 
ghiotto 29, 5; 89 
ghiova 25, 12 
ghiro 157 
gid 95 
giacinto 86, 3 
Giacomo 103, 2 
giacqui 118 
giammai 95 
giamo 37, 1; 78; 86; 
196, 1 
Gianni 148, 3 
giga 80 
Gigi 148, 3 
giglio 84, 4; 188 
ginepro 47, 4 
ginestra 145 
ginocchio 29, 5; 113 
Giobbe 10, 3 
gioglio = loglio 138 
Giorgio 78; 86 
giorno 29; 78; 86 
gioso 29, 4; 40, 2; 76, 
R; 78 


giostra 29,5; 145 

giovane 29, 7; 73; 73,1 

Giovanni 143 

giovenco 26, 1 

gioventu 162, 1 

giovo 103, 1 

gire 196, 1; 197, 8 

Girgenti 141 

Girolamo 45; 73; 104, 
N; 139 

Giseppo 43 

gitta 26, 3 

git 52, 1 

giucare 38; 47, 2 

Giuderi 129, 1 

giudicare 36 

giuggiare 133 

giugnere 130, Ng’ 

giullare 113, 2 

giumelli 45, 3 

giunge 29, 3; 130, Ng’ 

giungo 29, 3 

giuoco 86 

giuso 29, 4; 86 

gli>i 42 

glie 171, 2 

gliele 171, 2 

gloria 21; 29, 6 

glossa 20; 30 

gnene = gliene 126, 2 

gnocchi 84, 5; 141 

gnorsi 40, 4 

gnuno 84, 5 

gobbo 25, 12 

goccia 122 

godere 49, 1 

golpe 80 

gomire 83, 1 

gomito 29, 7; 66,1; 87 

gonfiare 30, 1; 87; 113 

gota 33; 77 

gotto 29, 5 

governo 79 

gracidare 36, 1 

gracimo 84, 7 

graffito 100 
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gramignolo 25, 4 idem 168 -isco 192 


gran 51 {dolo 10, 2 ischio = eschio 26, 3 
granchio 141 -ieno 193, 1 iscuola 39 
granocchio 84, 7 iera 27, 1 -issimo 159 


grasso 90 ieri 55, 6 ista 39 


greci 163, 1 il article 175 istrada 39 

gregge 27, 2 il for lo 178, 1 -itia 122; 123 

grembo 26,1; 27; 121, illdc 9, 4; 10 -izo 78; 107 
3; 144 ille 168-169; 171, 2; 

greppia 90 172-177 Jacob 10, 1 

greto 20 illic 9, 4; 10 Jacopo 103, 2 


greve 24, 4 imbolare 130, Nu 
grida pl. 163, 3 immagine 100 
gridare 41; 90; 104, 7 impacciare 123 


la neuter 154, 1 
labbia 121 


gridavimo 207 impero 124, 1; 1638, 5 laccio 123 
griderra 200 implica 10, 3 ladico 146, 1 
grongo 29, 3 in- 38, 3; 100; 111 ladino 104, 1 


grotta 29,5; 29,6; 86; inchiostro 145 ladio = laido 35, 1 

90 inde pronoun 168; 173 lado = laido 35 
grue 29, 2 indello 45, 5; 130, Nd; ladro 116 
gr(u)ogo 31 175, Y laggid 88 


gua’ = guarda 147 indovina 46 lago 108, K 
guadagnare 83 indugia 122 lagrima 116 
guado 80 ine = 1170 laido 35 

guaina 80; 107 infacit 9, 3 laldare 49, 5 


lalde = laude 33, 2 
lambrusca 146, 1 


i(n)feri 16 


guancia pl. 163, 3 
ingegno 27, 2 


guardare 80 
guarire 44, 1 
guastare 80 
gubbia 29, 4 
Gubbio 121 
guercio 91 
Guglielmo 42 
guisa 80 
gula 15 
gyrus 20; 28 


ha 103, 3; 197 
habuerunt 9, 2 
hai 197 

hepar 20 

hic 168 
historia 10, 1 
ho 197 


~ibilis 24, 1 


ingelosire 185 
ingiura 124, 2 
inn 100 
innalza 100 
innamorare 100 
innanzi 100 


insi(e)me 25, 9; 27 


i(n)signio 16 
i(n)sula 16 


inte(g)ro 9, 1; 27, 2; 


116 
inveggia 107 
inverno 38, 4 
inyidia 10, 2 
io 27 
Tppocrate 10, 1 
ipse 172, 1 
ire 197, 8 
is 168 


lamicare 36, 1 


lampa 94, S; 162 


lapis 162, 1 
lasciare 132 


lasciasti 2d p. pl. 209, 3 


lassare 132 
lastrichi 163, 1 
laude 33, 2 
lauldare 49, 5 
leale 108, G 


lebbra 27, 2; 116, 1 


Lecce 122 
legge 27; 107 
leggenda 107 
leggero 121 
leggiere 158 
leggo 100; 195 
legittimo 101 
legno 132 
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lei 27, 1; 169; 172 lucignolo 25, 4 


lenticchia 25, 6 luglio 84, 4 

lentiglia 114 lui 34; 169; 172 

lenza 28, 2 Luigi 55, 4 

Lenzo 148, 3 lulla 115 

leonfante 36, 1 lumace 46 

lepre 27, 1; 116 lunedi 36; 60, 2; 161, 1 
letine = litanie 10,2 lungi 30, 2 

Leté 10, 1 lungo 30, 2 

letica 28, 2 luogo 31 

lettera 25, 11 luogora 151, 1 

leve 27, 3 lupo 29, 6 

lezio 25, 11 lusinga 49 

lezzo 40 

liberra 200 ma 42 

libreria 10, 2; 62 ma = mia 180 

lido 104, 7 macia 26, 3 

liei = lei 27, 1 madia 107; 141, 2 
lieva 27, 3 madonna 43 

lievito 104, T madre 116 

lievore 27, 1 maestro 25, 9; 107 
Ligo 148, 3 maggio 107; 158, 1; 
ligusta 29, 4; 47, 4 159 

limosina 40 maghero = magro 103, 
lingua 25, 5; 117 1 

lira 21; 25, 10; 116, 4 Magna 40 

lit(t)era 14 magro 103, 1; 116 
lit(t)us 14 mai 42; 94, S 

lo for il 175, 2; 177 maiale 107 

lodevole 24, 1 maiésta 162, 1 

lodola 40; 84 maiestro 107 

loggia 121 maio 107 

logica 29, 6 maiore 107 

loglio 31, 1; 84, 4 maitino 44, 1 

logoro 103, 1 malefice 158 

lome 32, 2 malinconico 36, 1 
lontra 146, 1 mallevare 115 

lonza 122, 1 mancia 106, 2 

lordo 32, 1 mandaie = mando 209, 
loro 169; 172 2 

lotta 32 mandammo 193 

lovo 29, 6; 103 mandassimo 193 
lubbione 49; 121 mandoie = mando 209, 
lucchese 105 2 

lucertola 44, 1 mandorla 25, 12; 40 
Luciféro 10, 3 mandragola 104, R 


mangiare 130, Nd 
mani 163 
manicare 62; 130, Nd 
maninconia 136 
mano 155; 156 
manovale 143 
Mantova 143 
manucare 133 
manzo 119 
marchesa 155 
marchese 105 
maremma 65, 1; 131 
marinaro 129, 1 
marmo 94; 157 
marzo 122 
mascella 132 
masnada 104, 1 
massimo 132 
mastro 25, 12 
mattematica 101 
matutinus 11 
mazzo 123 
meccanica 100 
medesimo 131 
meglio 27; 159 
megliore 45, 1 
mei’ >me’ = mezzo 
107 
meie = me 209, 2 
mela 157 
melanconico 104, L 
mele 27, 3 
melo 155 
me lo 36; 109 
membrare 116 
memmo 148, 2 
mendici 106, 1 
mene = me 52; 171 
meniallo = meniamolo 
103, M 
meno 159 
menomo 25, 11; 159 
menovare 143 
me(n)sis 16 
mente 26, 1; 60, 1 
mento 26, 1 


mentre 40, 4 

meo 27, 3; 178 

Meo 148, 1 

meraviglia 36, 1 

mercé 52 

mercoledi 36, 1; 60, 2; 
104, R 

merenda 26, 1 

meriggiare 107 

meriggio 156, 1 

merla 113, 1 

mescere 185 

mescolare 36 

messi 203, 2 

Messina 25, 7 

mestieri 55, 4; 161, 1 

mesto 26 

meta 27, 2 

meta 42; 42,1; 107 

mezzo = ‘half’ 78; 107 

mezzo = ‘ wet’ 28, 2 

mi 171 

mia pl. 178 

mie sg. 178 

miei 27; 178 

miele 94 

miga 108, K 

miglia 163; 163, 3 

miglio 25, 4 

migliore 45, 1 

mila 167 

minchia 26, 3 

minestra 25, 9 

Minos 10, 1 

minu Sic. 22 

minus 15 

mio 27; 178 

mirtino 10, 3 

mirto 25, 10 

mischio 25, 5 

mise 105 

misse 203, 2 

mis(s)i 14 

mistero 163, 5 

mo = mio 180 

mo = modo 52 
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mobile 29, 6 
moccolo 29, 7 
modano 31, 3; 104, L 
moglie 29; 125; 162 
moia <muria 29, 5 
molo 29 

molteplice 25, 10 
Momo 148, 2 
monaco 31, 3 
monco 24, 5 
monna 41; 148, 2 
monte 30, 1 

Monte Vergine 161, 1 
morchia 29, 7 
morire 185 

moritte 209 
mormorio 26, 3 
moro 29, 5 

morosa 40 

morro 200 

morto 37, 2; 118, 1 
mortuus 37, 2 
mosso 199 

mota 24, 5; 130, L 
moto 29, 6 

motto 29, 5 

movve 118, 1 
mudare 104, T 
muggine 104, L 
muglia 114 
mugnaio 130, L 
mugola 103, 1 
mulierem 9, 2; 37, 2 
mulino 47, 2 

multa 15 

mungere 130, Lg’ 
muoi 104, R; 196 
muoiamo 129 
muoio 196 

muore 196 

muoro 196 
m(u)ove 31 
muovere 31; 185 
mura 163; 163, 3 


Naidde 10, 1 
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Nanni 148, 2 

nasciéne = ne nasce 10, 
6 

nascondere 30, 1 

naso 105 

natio 77; 103 

navolo 33, 2 

ne = ci 42 

ne<inde 45, 5; 130, 
Nd 

-ne 52; 104, 1; 170 

nebbia 27, 2; 113 

ned 45, 1; 94 

negghiente 36 

neghittoso 36 

nello 95; 95, 1 

nemici 163, 1 

nemico 40; 45, 1 

nemmeno 88; 131 

neo 103 

nerbo 130, Rv 

nero 116 

nespolo 73; 83, 2 

nessuno 45, 1 

nestare 40, 4 

netto 65; 70; 132 

neuno 45, 1 

nevicare 36; 103, B 

nicchio 83, 2 

ni(e)go 27, 2; 194 

niello 107 

niente 152, 1 

nieve 25, 9 

nievo 162 

nihil 152, 1 

nil 152, 1 

nimo 25, 8 

niuno 45, 1 

no 29, 1; 95; 95, 1 

no = cil71 

nobe 171 

nobile 29, 6 

nocchiero 25, 2 

nocchio 29, 5; 84, 5; 
141 

noccio 31 
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nocque 118 

nodo 29, 6 
nodrire 47, 2 

Noé 25, 1 

noi 42; 94, § 
nolo 33, 2 

nome 21 

nono 29, 6 

nora 29, 5 

nove 31, 2 
noverare 139 
novero 29, 7; 103, M 
nozze 32, 1; 123 
nudrire 47, 2 
nugolo 103, 1 
nulla 56; 154, 2 
numero 29, 6 
nuocere 185 
nuotare 24, 5 
n(u)ovo 31; 31, 3 


o = aut 49, 2 
obbietto 121 
obbliare 104, 3; 113, 2 
oca 33; 66; 77 
occtipa 10, 3 
ocedno 10, 3 

od 104, 2 

ode 33; 205, 4 

odo 107, 2; 196 
offrire 185 

oggetto 121 

oggi 31; 55, 6; 107 
ogni 30, 1; 126 
Ognissanti 88 
oleandro 84, 7 
olezzare 78; 107 
olio 124, 2 

oltre 56 

omero 29, 7 
omicide pl. 163 
oncia 29, 3 

onésta 10, 3; 162, 1 
ongere 32, 1 

onne 30, 1 

onta 70 
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opera 31, 3 
oppenione 36 
oppio 29, 5; 121 
or = ora 53, 1 
Or = Orto 51 
orafo 73; 162 
orbacca 49, 4; 84 
orbaco 49, 4 
Orbivieto 158 
orcio 122 
orecchia 25, 4; 157 
orecchio 49, 2 
oreglia 114 
orezzo 49, 1 
organo 29 
origlia 25, 4 
orina 36 
oriuolo 124, 2 
orlo 68; 113 
orpello 49, 4 
orrato 60 
Orvieto 158 
osa 105 
osbergo 49, 4 
osceno 133 
osservare 121 
ossia 131 

-oso 105 

oste 66 

otto 131 
ottone 44, 1 
ovra 116 

ovum 15, 3 
ovvero 88; 131 


padiglione 103 
Padova 148 
padre pl. 55 
padrone 157 
padule 14, 2 
paese 78; 105; 107 
pago 199 
Pagolo 103, 1 
pagone 103, 1 
pagura 103, 1 
paia 124 


paiese = paese 107 

palafreno 104; 104, R 

palagio 122 

palazzo 122 

Palermo 29, 5; 104, 4; 
139 

palese 105 

palio 124, 2 

palmento = pavimento 
33, 2 

pancia 65, 1 

pania 107 

Paolo 33, 2 

paone 77 

parabolo 10, 1 

pardo 36, 1 

parecchio 152, 1 

parete 37, 2 

pargolo 103, 1 

parietem 37, 2 

Parigi 55, 3 

pariglio 114 

parimente 162, 2 

parla(i)ne 35 

parlare 194 

parlato 45 

parlave = parlavi 207 

parola 33 

parpiglione 146, 1 

parrochi 1638, 1 

partecipare 36 

parto 196 

parve 37, 1; 118 

parvenza 143, 1 

passero 157 

passio 162, 1 

paucum 19 

paura 29, 4; 103 

Pavolo 338, 2 

pavone 29, 6 

pavore 29, 6 

pean 10, 1 

pecchia 40 

pecora 27, 3; 154; 157 

pectus 13 

peggio 107 


peggiore 107 
pegnora 164 
pegola 25, 10; 67, 2; 
108, 1 
pejus 15, 1 
pellegrino 101; 104, R 
pellicano 101 
pello 113, 1; 175 
pendio 10, 3 
Penelopé 10, 1 
pensare 16 
pentecosté 10, 1 
pentire 185 
Peppe 148, 2 
per 45 
pera 157 
perdei 140 
periglio 45; 114 
peritare 36 
pero 30 
Peroscia 127, 1 
perpétra 10, 3 
persuado 196 
Perugia 45; 127 
pervinca 25, 5 
Pésaro 10, 4 
pesce 130, Sk’ 
petra 13 
pevere 66, 1 
pezzo 123 
piaccio 122 
piace 89 
piacque 118 
piage = piaghe 107, 3 
piagere = piacere 106 
piagno 130, Ng 
pialla 115 
piata 43; 45, 4 
piato 35; 71, 1 
piazza 123 
piccione 121° 
pié 52 
pieno 25, 2 
Pieri 161, 1 
pieta 43 


INDEXES 
pidta 10,3; 45,4; 162, 
1 


pietra 116 

pieve 25, 2 

pigione 127 

piglia = pigliate 118, 1 
pignone 126 

pigola 103, 1 
pimaccio 43 

pioggia 29, 5; 121 
pioppo 29, 5; 64, 2; 141 
piovere 29, 5; 31 
piovve 118, 1 

piper 15 

pipistrello 36, 1; 83, 1 
pippione 121 

pirata 157 

Pirusso 10, 3 

pisello 105 

Pisistrdto 10, 1 
Pistoia 129 

pit 89 

pili = pit 94, S 
pitne = pit 52 

pius 15, 3 

piuttosto 88 

piuvico 141 

piviale 43 

piviere 43 

plagere = piacere 106 
po’ = poco 108, K 
poccia 121 

podere 104, 7’ 
podesta m. 155, 1 
podésta 10, 3; 162, 1 
poena 25 

poete pl. 163 

poggio 31; 107 

pogo = poco 108, K 
poho = poco 108, K 
poi 30; 96 

polenda 130, Nt 
Polo 33, 2 

poma 157 

pome 56, 2; 157 
pomice 32, 1 
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pongere 32, 1 
pongo 29, 3; 151, 1 
ponte 30, 1 
popolazzo 122, 1 
popone 45, 3 

Por = Porta 55 
porei 163, 1 
porfido 138 

porge 130, Rg’ 
porgo 68 

pord 197 

porpora 79 

porre 29; 116; 197, 5 
portavoce 165 
porti f. pl. 55 
porto 133 

Porto Venere 161, 1 
poscia 56, 128 
posi 31, 1; 203 
possede 27, 3 
posseva 197, 6 
possevole 24, 1 
posso 197, 6 
postierla 27 

posto 31, 1 

potere 185; 197, 6 
potte <potuit 118 
povera 158 

pozzo 122; 123 
Pozzuoli 123 
pranzo 119 
pratico 131 
pratora 151, 1 
pre- 38, 3 

pre’ = prete 147 
prefazio 162, 1 
prega 17; 27 
pregio 122 

pregna 27, 2; 94; 158 
prehendere 37, 3 
prence 28, 4 
prencipe 28, 4 
prende 25, 9 
prendere 37, 3 
preso 199 
presterrd 200 
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presto 26 quel 51 , recipit 9, 3 
prete 103, 2; 147; 162 quello 37, 4; 91; 182; reda 25, 10 
pretto 25, 9 183 redina 27, 3 
prezzo 122 queloro 40, 3 regamo 28, 2 
pria 25, 3; 56 quelui 40, 3 regge 27 
pri(e)ga 17; 27; 108, K questi 55, 5 reggia 25, 9; 107 
primavera 25, 9 questo 37, 4; 91; 182; reggo 195 
principe 28, 4 183 registro 26, 3; 195 
pro 29, 1 qui 55, 6; 91 regola 25, 10 
proda 29, 7; 137 quietus 37, 2 reina 45, 1; 78; 107 
profitta 26, 3 quinci 55, 6 remolare 138 
pronunciare 122 quine = qui 52; 170 __— rena 25, 10 
propio 138 quistione 45 rende 26, 1 
provvedere 101 quivi 55, 6 rendere 146 
proxumus 18 reo 27, 3 
prua 29, 4 rabbia 100; 121; 156  ressa 28, 2 
prumessa 47, 2 rabesco 40 ressi 25, 9 
pr(u)ova 31 raceogliere 40, 2 restio 103 
pruovo <prope 56 racimolo 25, 8 reténes 9, 3; 10 
pruzza 107 rado 104, R retto 25, 9 
ptochos 20 radunare 103, 1 rettorica 100 
pugnare 104, 3 rafano 103, F Ticcio 25, 8; 40 
pui = poi 31 raggiare 107 ricevve 118, 1 
pulcino 25, 6; 42, 2 raggio 78 richiude 89 
pulire 47, 2 ragione 122 ricovera 29, 7 
punga 132 ragna 40 ricovero 72 
puod 51; 104, 3; 197,6 ragnatelo 161, 1 ridere 185 
puoco 33, 1 ragunare 103, 1 ridui = riduci 185 
puoi 197, 6 raiare 107 riedere 185 
pure 50 rame 40 rigido 25, 10 
putire 185 ramerino 36, 1 rignare 114 
putto 70; 132 ramingo 25, 5 rigolo 103, 1 
rasente 104 rimango 151,1 
quadraginta 9, 4 rastiare = raschiare rimarré 200 
quadro 116 113, 3 rimembra 26, 1 
quagliare 37, 3 rastrello 146 Rimini 40 
qualche 56 ratio 162 rimorchiare 138 
qualcheduno 146; 152, ratto 66; 1382 rimore = rumore 45, 3 
1 raunare 104 rio 77; 103 
qualcuno 152, 1 razzo 78; 107 rione 107 
quale 91; 184 re<rex 42; 94,S; 162 ripara 35 
quam 159, 1 re- 38, 3 riplica 10, 3 
quaresima 116, 3 reale 108, G rischia 26, 3 
quattordici 30, 3; 37,2 reame 45, 1; 108, G Tisica 26, 3 
quattro 94 reca(i)mi 35 riso 105 


quegli > que’ 42; 55,5  recere 27, 3 rispetto 26, 3 


rispondere 30, 1; 185 
ritondo 38, 4 
ritto 25, 8; 40, 4 
riva 103 

roba 80 

robbio 121 
rocchio 113 
roggio 113 
rognone 45, 5 
rogo 103, 1 
romanzo 122, 1 
rombice 144 
romito 45, 3 
rondine 40 

rosa 31, 3 

rovere 157 
rovescio 45, 3; 128 
rovina 47; 143 
rovistico 84, 6 
rovo 103, 1; 157 
rozzo 107 

rubare 49; 80 
rubelle 45, 3; 158 
rubello 158 
ruggire 47, 2 
rugiada 104, 1 
r(u)ota 31 

ruvido 107 


s- 40, 1 

sa 197 

saccente 121 

saccia 121 

sacro 116 

saggio = ‘sample’ 
107, 132 

saggio = ‘wise’ 121, 


By 
sal 197 
sala = ‘axle’ 40 
sale = ‘salt’ 94 


salgo 125, 2; 151, 1 
saline = sali 52 
salma 33, 2 

salvaggio 45, 4 
sanato = senato 45, 4 
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Sandro 148, 1 

sangue 117 

santo 133 

sanza 25, 9 

sape 196 

sapere 185 

sappi 206 

sappiamo 121 

sappio 196 

Saracino 25, 6 

sarchio 113 

Sardigna 25, 4 

sard 40; 45, 1; 197 

sarto 94; 162 

sasso 132 

Satanasso 10, 3 

Satil(le) 10, 1; 10, 3; 
54, 1 

savere 103 

savore 103 

scabbia 121; 156 

scalpitare 141 

scansare 133 

searso 133 

scegliere 71, 2; 
130, Lg’ 

scellerato 101 

scempio 84 

scena 92 

scende 26, 1 

scendo 92 

scerre 197, 5 

sceverare 84; 116 

scheletro 145 

schiarire 113 

schiatta 80; 89 

schiavo 89 

schiena 80 

schietto 89 

schioppo 89; 141 

schiudere 40, 1 


125; 


schizzo 107 

sciabbia = sabbia 84, 2 

sciagura 48; 103, 1; 
108, 2 

scialiva 84 
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sciame 40, 1; 132 

sciauira 108, 2 

scigatoio 43 

scilinga 84, 2 

scilinguagnolo 36, 1 

sciliva 43 

scilocco 104, R 

scimia 109, 3 

scimmia 84; 121 

sciogliere 130, Lv 

sciolgo 151, 1 

sciorre 197, 5 

scipare 84 

scirocco 84, 1 

sciroppo 84, 1 

sciupare 84 

scritto 131 

scrofa 29, 7 

scudella 47, 2 

scudo 104, 7 

scuotere 24, 5; 133 

scure 41 

scuriata 36 

scuro 40 

sdraiare 90, 3 

sdrucciolare 36; 90, 3; 
116 

se = ‘if’ 28, 3; 45, 1 

sé = 696 

secchia 113 

secondo 45, 2 

sed 28, 3; 45,1; 94 

sedano 10, 2; 25, 11; 
68, 1; 104, D 

seggio 196 

sego 103, 1 

segolo 28, 2 

segondo 108, 2 

segreto 25, 10; 45, 2 

segue 117 

seguire 185 

seguo 117 

sel = es 27, 1 

sei<sex 27,1; 94, S 

selvaggio 45, 4 

sembiare 36; 113 
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sembrare 36 
sementa 26, 1 
Semiramis 10, 1 
semo 205, 7 
semplice 25, 10 
sempre 94 
senape 10, 2; 21; 25, 
isile (tes, a 
sendo 197, 7 
se ne 36 
sene = sé 171 
sente 26, 1 
sentiero 130, M 
sentivimo 207: 
senza 25, 9 
seo = suo 178, 1 
seppellire 101 
seppi 24, 4; 118 
seppia 121 
ser 147 
serena 46, 1 
serie 156, 1 
sermento 44, 1 
sermo 162, 1 
sero 45, 1 
serventese 36 
servigio 25, 6; 122 
sessanta 132 
sete 27, 1 
seve <sibi 171 
sevo 103, 1 
sgomberare 87 
sgombero 72 
si for sibi 171 
sia 25, 3; 197, 7 
siccome 88 
sicomoro 10, 1 
sicuro 38 
siede 195 
siedo 196 
siei = sei 27, 1 
siete 27, 1 
siffatto 88 
signora 155 
signum 15, 2 
siguro 108, 2 
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sii 206 

simile 10, 3 
sindachi 163, 1 
sindaco 73 
sinfonia 10, 2 
singhiottire 141, 1 
sintesi 29, 6 
sirima 72 
sirocchia 47, 4; 113, 2 
sito 25, 10 
slanciare 133 
slitta 89, 92 
smania 124, 2 
smeraldo 33, 2; 44, 1 
smeriglio 10, 2 
smettere 92 
smuovere 130, S 
snello 92 

snodare 40, 1 

so = suo 180; 197 
soave 37, 1 
soddisfare 36, 1 
soddurre 38, 4 
sodo 130, L 

soffia 113 

soffoca 29, 7 
soffre 29, 5 
soggetto 121 
sogno 30, 1 

solo = suo 209, 2 
sol 158, 1 

soldo 130, Z 
solforéo 10, 3 
sollazzo 100; 122 
soma 33, 2; 154 
somiglia 45, 3 
somo <sumus 205, 7 
son <sum 95 
sonno 30, 1 
sonnolente 158 
sono <sum 95, 2 
sono <sunt 205, 7 
Sophia 10, 2 
soprattutto 88 

sor = signor 41; 148, 3 
sor- 116, 1 


sora = signora 148, 3 

sorcio 157 

sordido 30, 3 

Soria 10, 2 

sorice 72 

sorreggere 116, 1 

sorridere 116, 1 

sorto 133 

soso 32, 1 

sosta 29, 5 

sostare 133 

sotterraneo 38, 3 

sotto 29, 5 

sous = suus 15, 3; 29, 
5; 31; 178 

sovente 25, 11; 
Nd 

sovero 32, 1 

sovescio 128 

sovra 116 

sovrano 116 

sozzo 132 

Spagna 40, 1 

spalla 67, 115 

sparagio 108, 2 

sparago 40; 108, 2 

sparire 185 

spasimo 72; 130, Sm 


130, 


spasmus 10, 1; 130, 
Sm 

speca 28, 2 

spedale 40; 45, 2 

speglio 114 


spegnere 25, 11 
speme 95, 5; 156, 1 
spene 95, 5; 156, 1 
spento 26, 1 

spezie 156, 1 
spiace 40, 1 

spiare 80 

spiede 20 

spiegare 89 

spigolo 103, 1; 108, K 
spilla 67; 115 
spiraglio 114 
spo(n)sus 16 


sposare 47 
spugna 29, 3; 126 
squallido 101 
squarciare 122 
squittino 47, 4; 90, 2; 
124, 1 
sradicare 90, 3 
sta- 182 
staccio 41 
stagione 122 
stai 94, S 
staio 41 
stamane 40, 1 
stanotte 40, 1 
stao = sto 197, 1 
starlino 45 
starnuta 45 
state 40, 1 
stato 197, 7 
Stefano 25, 11 
stegola 28, 2; 103, 1 
stella 14 
stemmo 197, 9 
stesso 40, 1; 182 
stesti 197, 9 
stetteno 209 
stetui 203 
stia 197, 7 
stiedi 197, 9 
stimare 40, 1 
stipare 103 
sto 29, 1 
stoggio 29, 5 
stomachi 163, 1 
storia 40, 1 
stormento 47; 141 
stracciare 123 
strada 104, 7 
strambo 146 
strano 124, 1 
stregaccia 108, 2 
stregghia 25, 4; 114 
strenna 14 
stretto 131 
striazzo 108, 2 
striglia 25, 4; 114 
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strigolo 103, 1 

strilla 67 

stromento 47 

stroppiare 141 

struggo 100; 146; 195 

strumento 40, 1; 47, 2 

strupo 141 

stu = se tu 41 

su 52, 1 

su’ = suo 43, 1 

sua 31 

sub- 111 

subito 21; 29, 6 

succedere 25, 11 

succiare 123 

suddito 131 

sudicio 71, 2; 142 

suggello 25, 8; 38, 4; 
45, 5 

sughero 32, 1; 103, 1 

sugna 29, 3 

sugo 108, K 

sullo 175 

sumus 18 

suo 29, 5; 31; 178 

suo = loro 179 

suocero 67, 1 

suoi 29, 5; 31; 178 

suoi f. 178 

suora 94; 157; 162 

suoro 94; 157 

sur 29, 4 

susina 105; 155 

susino 10, 3; 105; 155 

suso 29, 4; 76, R 

suto 40; 197, 7 

suvero 103, 1 

svenire 92 

sycophantes 20 


tacque 100; 118 
tafano 103, 2 
Taglia 40 
tagliente 24, 4 
tai 104, 2; 125 
talento 26, 1 
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talentum 10, 1 

talor 53, 1 

talpa 130, L 

tanaglia 45, 4 

tappeto 100 

tardi 55, 6 

tartaruga 47, 4 

tassello 132 

tavia 40, 4 

tavola 103 

tedesco 43 

tegghia 113 

tegno 27; 126 

temolo 25, 11; 139 

tempésta 162, 1 

tempia 104, R 

tempie 26, 1 

tempio 26, 1 

tempo 94, S; 157 

tende 26, 1 

tene = te 171 

tenebra 9, 1 

tenero 27, 3 

tenghiamo 126, 1 

tengo 126, 1; 151, 1 

tenne 118; 203, 1 

tenue 118, 3 

tenueram 9, 2; 10 

tepidae 11; 27 

Teresa 105 

termine 162, 1 

terremoto 161, 1 

terro 116 

teschio 26, 2; 113 

Tessa 148, 1 

testeso 131 

teve <tibi 171 

ti for tibi 171 

tie’ = tiene 104, N 

tiemmi = tienimi 130, 
Nm 

tiepido 27 

tievolo 103, 1 

tiglio 25, 4 

tigna 25, 4 

tinca 25, 5 
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Titan 16, 1 

Tivoli 55, 3; 161 

tolgo 125, 2 

tollerare 101 

tolto 199 

tonaca 29, 7 

tondo 40, 4 

tonno 29 

topo 24, 5; 130, L 

torcere 117; 185 

tormenta 26, 1 

tornos 20 

COPres OG, ele LO; 
197, 5 

torso 29; 79 

Totto 148, 2 

totus 14 

tra- 40, 4 

tragedia 10, 2 

traggere 146 

traggo 100; 195; 197, 
5 


trai 206, 1 

trao 197, 5 
trapano 25, 12; 29, 5 
trarre 71, 1; 197, 5 
trassi 132 

trattiene 88 
travaglio 45, 4; 103 
tre 42; 94, S 
trebbia 28, 2 
trebbio 119 

trefolo 10, 3 
tregenda 106 

trei 94, S 
tremuoto 29, 5 
trenta 107 

trescare 80 
tribunal 94 
triemito 27 

tristo 178 

trivello 41 

troctes 20 

tronco 29, 3 
truova 29, 5; 31 
tua 29, 2 
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tuoi 29, 5; 31; 178 
tuoi f. 178 
tutto 29, 4 


u = aut 49, 2 

u<ubi 47, 2 

ubbidire 36, 1; 101 

ubbriaco 45,3 ; 101 

uccello 49; 100 

uccidere 47, 3; 146 

udimo 205 

udio 1st p. 209, 1 

udio 3d p. 209 

udire 49 

udissimo 193 

udiste 193 

ufficio 47, 2; 122 

ufizio 109 

ugello 106 

uggio 31, 1 

uggioso 31, 1; 47, 2 

ugna 114 

ugola 103, 1 

uguale 45, 3; 117 

uguanno 47, 2; 146; 
168 

ulivo 47, 2; 103 

umile 10, 3 

umilia 10, 3 

ungere 29, 3 

unghia 29, 3; 113 

unghia pl. 163, 3 

ungo 29, 3 

unguanno 146; 168 

unire 47, 2 

uno 167 

-unqua 29, 3 

-unque 56 

uomini 31 

uomo 162 

uopo 103 

uova 163; 163, 3 

uovo 29, 5 

urecchio 49, 2 

urla 29, 4; 137 

usare 105 


usatto 47, 2 

usavon 207, 3 

usbergo 38; 49 

uscimmo 209 

uscio 29, 4 

uscire 45, 3; 1382; 194 

usignolo 36, 1; 84; 
130, Sk’ 


va 197 

vaccio 40, 4; 159 

vagellare 106 

vagello 105, 1 

vaggo 151, 1 

vai 197 

vaio 129 

vaiolo 129 

valgo 125, 2; 151, 1 

valica 70 

valsi 203 

vampa 146 

vangelo 40; 124, 1 

Vanna 40, 4 

Vanni 55, 4 

vanto 70 

varice 10, 3 

varo 124, 1 

varro 116; 200 

vassoio 100 

vatténe 10,6; 193, 2 

ve = ‘you’ 42 

vecchio 27; 67; 113 

vedde 203, 1 

vede 196 

vedemo 151, 2; 205 

vediamo 151, 2 

vedo 107, 2; 196 

vedova 74; 143 

veduto 199 

vee = vede 197, 4 

vegghia 67; 113 

veggio 107; 196 

veggo 107, 2; 151, 1 

vegliare 114 

veglio = vecchio 27; 
114 
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vegni 205, 4 vetrice 28, 2; 146,1 voi = voglio 42 

vegno 27; 126 vetro 116 voi<vos 94, S 

vei = vedi 197, 4 vettovaglia 143 vola 31, 1 

veio = vedo 107 vezzoso 123 volere 185; 197, 6 
veleno 139 vi = ‘you’ 42, 171 volgere 130, Lv 

velgo 151, 1 vi = ‘ there’ 173 volle 118 

veltro 138 via 25, 3 volsi 203 

vendédi 90, 3 viaggio 104, 4 volsuto 203, 2 
vendemmia 46, 1; 121 viddi 118; 203 vomere 29, 7 

vendere 25, 11 vide 1st p. 209, 1 vomita 31, 3 

vendié 209 vie’ = viene 104, N vorre(i)ne 35 

vendiero 209 vietare 194 vorro 116 

venerdi 27, 3; 60, 2 vieto <vetus 158 vosco 29, 7 

vengiare 130, Nd vignaio 126 votio = vuoto 35, 1 
vengo 126, 1; 151,1 vilume = volume 47,4 vui = voi 29, 4 
venire + p. p.187,2 vinco 25, 5 vuoi 59, 1; 104, L; 125 
venni 118; 203, 1 vinsi 203 vuo(i)mi 35 

venti 107 virginéo 10, 3 vuole 31; 196 

ver’ = verso 51 virtt: 45; 52 vuoto 24, 5; 35; 71,1 
verde 68 vischio 25, 5 

vergato 44, 1 viso 105 zambuco 84 

vergogna 119 visto 199 zampogna, 10, 2; 45, 5 
verno 40, 4 vo = ‘you’ 171 zavorra 29, 5; 84 
verrina 45 vo = vado 197 zeffiro 101 

verrd 116; 200 vo’ = voglio 42; 51; zio 79 

veruno 45 59, 1 zolfo 84; 157 

vescica 109, 6 voglio 196 zufolare 84 

vescovo 40; 103 voglio>vo’ 42 zuppa 84 


vestuto 199 
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